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PRE-FACE 

The dncusston m the foUowliig pages is not oflered as a 
treatment of modem Shintd m all its various aspects. The 
problems discussed are particularly those which arise out of rhe 

relationship existing between the Shinto shrines and the modem 
Japanese state. It has been thought advisable, liowevcr, to 

• 

include in the first part of Chapter I a brief outline of Shintd 
development prior to the modem period. For the earlier 
periods the references given in the notes should be consulted. 
The expediency of separating the third phase of Shint5 (that of 
the Revival of Pure Shintd) from the medieval period may 
perhaps be questioned, especially in view of the fact that the 
actual political influence of Shinto under the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate was comparatively slight ; yet it needs to be remembered 
that the third phase of Shintd marks a movement sufficiently 
distinct to have merited the special consideration of no less a 
scholar than Sir Ernest Satow* 

It is also recognized that the term philosophy" in the 
main title of the discussion is used in a general sense. The 
usage implies an official theory and practice regarding Shinto, 
connected and adjusted by design. 

The statement regarding Omoto Kyo which appears on page 
126 was written prior to the abolition of this sect by the govern- 
ment The situatK>n which necessitated such action on the pare 
of the authorities, however, does not aflect the appropriateness 
of the citation which is made from Omoto Kyo publications. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that the chauvinistic Mikadoism 
of Oiiwto Kyo was put on as protective coloring, and, if so, the 
necessity still remains of interpreting a political situation which 
makes such tactics possible. 
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PREFACE 



In the course ot the argument it has been found necessary 
to introduce comparative material from non-Japanese fields. 
This is especially true of those sections which deal with tlie 
study of the mythology of the official cult. Attention is called 
to the fact that the fieison for the InkrDductlon of such com- 
parative material does not lie in a desire to validate the operation 
qf the principle of acculturation. The pu rpoaes of the argument 
are sufficiently aitisfled if the operation of the principle of 
p?iralIcUi»ni can be established. 

References to sources and authorities are given in fiiU In 
the notes. 

D. C HoUom. 

To^yo, April, 199 a. 
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Where two namear of a ^panese persmi are given, the 
name in italics indicates the fiunily name; The geneal rule 
followed has been to print family names first, as in ordinary 
Japanese usage. (D. C. H.) 
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THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN 

SHINTO. 

CHAPTER I. 

Historical Introduction. 

One of the most noteworthy politico-religious situations of 
history is to be found in the expansion of modern Shinto. In 
this development the Japanese government has atteniptecl to 
stabilize important political institutions and at the same time 
secure a form of religious adjustment by isolating Shinto from 
recot^nized reh'gtous bodies such as Buddhism and Clu istianity. 
Hereby goveriiaicnt sanction has been given to the interpreta- 
tion that official Shinto is not a rehgion. 

The Meiji and Tatsho eras have witnessed the enactment of 
a series of laws and departmental regulations which may be 
legitimately interpreted as an eilbrt on the part of the Japanese 
government to find a workable rehgious pohcy w hich, while 
preserving under direct state control those Shinto institutions 
which are regarded as contributory to the unification and 
discipline of popular sentiments of loyalty and patriotism, would 
yet make possible a fairly satisfactory disposition of the af^lis 
of religious organizations outside of the official cult, and at the 
same time meet the pressure of inevitable modernizing ten- 
dencies in the various departments of Japanese life induced by 
contacts with occidental culture. The Japanese state has had 
• to deal not simply with problems of readjustment arising out of 
the urgency of assimilating absolutely indispensable elements 
of western civilization but also, in the meantime, has found it 
necessiry to strengthen itself against the dangers of free-thought, 
socialism and even anarchism. Ihe interplay of the forces 
found in modernism, in the activity of non-Shinto religious 
bodies, and in the alleged necessity of unifying the Japanese 
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2 THE FOUTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN SHINTO 

social mind by concentrating it on characteristic Japanese 
institutions has produced the modem Shinto situation. This 
has raised difficult problems for the Japanese state. 

The effort to solve these problems has cuhninated in the 

complete separation of the control of the Shinto shrines from 
the oversight of ordinary religious matters. Under the direc- 
tion of this policy Shinto ceremonies liave taken on the character 
of important affairs of state systematized under national law, in 
the ritual of which even civil officials may participate. Shintd 
priests have been given court rank and treated as government 
officials with appointment and superintendence regulated by the 
State ; the support of Shinto institutions has been made an 
affair of State concern and has been secured wholly or in part 
out of government revenues ; great shrines liave been construct- 
ed at government expense ; and the shrines themselves have 
been interpreted and utilized as non-religious agencies for the 
strengthening of national morality. 

How does it come about that such a position has been 
adopted by the Japanese government, and what is its justification 
in actual historical fact? The attempt to answer these questions 
constitutes the subject matter of the following discussion. 

A question immediately arises as to whiU constitutes the 
essential nature of Shinto.^ As &r as tlie term itself is concern- 
ed, there is no documentary evidence in Japanese records to 
show definitely that it was in use in Jripan prior to the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism in 552 A.D.'^ Th ■ evidence, as far as it c^oes, 
indicates tliat the word came into general use as a result of the 
heightening of national consciousness during the early period of 
the struggle between Buddhism, as a foreign faith, and the 

I- Til¥M^ Shif:(0, ct Shindd, Kami no Mcki, "The Way of the Gods." 

For a vnluaWe (!iscussion of the origin and meaning of the Icrm Shinto, consult 
Knn e, Kunitake, A'thm A'diiU Shi to Shiulo to no Konkei fl ^'£"1^ 

15 iyl'i'ifii "The Relations of Shinto aad Ancient Japanese History," 

Tokyo, 1907), pp. i-iS. 

3. • A., Vol. II, pp. 55, 65. 
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native religion of old Japan.^ The term was i>robabiy borrowed 
from Chinese usage. In its early periods the indigenous cult ot 
Japan appears to have been nameless.* ^ 
Shinto has been defined as a generic name for ideas and 

instittitions existing in Japan prior to the introduction of Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism, arid again as an expression of the 
primitive instincts of the Japanese race."* The modern nation- 
alistic exposition tries to had the basis in ancestor worship/ an 
interpretation which Lowell iMxpresses as the patriarchal 
principle projected remotely into the past^ ; Kato defines it as a 
system of patriotism and loyalty, centering in Mikadolsm, and 
expressing the nationalistic religious enthusiasm of the Japan- 
ese people.' Inouye finds in it the fullest expression of the 
religious spirit of the Japanese race." Astui md Kume agree 
in describing Shinto as ^am-cult, a term in wliich Jkami indi- 

1. A., op. ci/. Also id. p. 106. 

2. A favorite explanation follows Motoori in assignini; tlie name /Camu 
tia^ara to the earliest known Japanese relit^icn. This rmg-^ra however, is 
probably to be taken in the ordinary seose o{ ita^aia in the Japanese language, 
f. r. **die same as,'' "just as." Kamu $tqg9m would thus have simply the uieau- 
ing of Aami m mama mte, ** Xami as sach.** Cf, Gtnkai 224- 

3^ NiskiJbmiMt KojirO, Shindd Kydio Den ^)\\%^%. WA^»J^^^ " Aa 
Aoooaot of tlie Foundeis of Shintd/' Tokyo, 1914^ i. 
4* NUohe, Inaza^ TJie Japtmn* Ne^om^ p. 121. 

5. Cf, Kim, ShiWS, Jtckunm^ DHoku Skifm (Wj!P»S. MRIKIIAtt. 

** A Histofj of National Morality/* Tolgfo> 1920), pp. 226-228. Dr. Y. Haga has 
dedaied tliat original Shinto was » esKntially an ancestor worship.*' T. J. S. L>, 
Vol* XV (1916-1917), p. 122. 

6. I owell, P., Occtdl Japan y p. 21. 

7. Kara, Genchi, iVaga Koku'ni io ^dnto {MVkSL^^ f^^'BUS « l^it, 
"Our National Organization and Shinld," Toltvo, i^io , p 222. Cf. also Griffis, 
VV. E, " Th: RcHi^ions ot Japan, pp. 45-4^$, lA'^h i^^ox, G. W. l^tt 
Development sf KcUi^ion in Jti/aii, p. 78. 

8. Inouye^ Tetsujir**, Kvhwiiit Ddtokii Gaiton (it^ Lf5^I15% ^1^^^ 
^jjll^, *' Outlines of National Morality," J kyo, I9i2>, pp 98 99; Meiji Seiioku 
Xinm CaJkJba Xi^o (9l3jfi£ieiSCd:^^lti^« ^-^^^ "Tnmsa«tio»s of tbe 
Japan Society in CdrnmemontloD of H* M. The Emperor Ideiji"* Vol. VII, 
April* I9»7X PP' MS'Mp* 
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cates primarily the deities of the ancient Japanese pantheon.^ ^ 
Nitobe further chaiacterizes it as hylozoism or pan-psychism, a 
point of view wherein kamivi taken to signify the "psyche" 
which exhibits itself in all the forms and forces of nature,^ 
Harada declares that the earliest form of Shinto was nature 
worship, to which ^^'as subsequently added the worship of 
deified men and that by virtue of tliis latter addition arose an 
inseparable connection with the national life and an intimate 
association with loyalty and patriotism.^ Florenz is likewise of > ^ 
the opinion that Shinto in the oldest form» as made known to us 
in the extant recordsi was a combination of polytheistic nature 
worship and ancestor cult.^ He further conjectures that this 
was the old religion brou|^ht in to the Japanese archipelago by 
the early ancestors of the race, probably from an original home 
on the Asiatic mainland. ^ 
The different points of view represented in the above state- 
ments of the essential nature of Shinto will reappear later in the 
discussion. It is not necessary to atttempt thdr harmonization 
here. Nor is it deemed advisible to attempt to set out with an 
a priori definition of the nature of Shinto. A brief character- 
ization of official Shinto must suffice at the present point. This 
may be described as a ceremonial which centers in the native 



1. Kum!", Kunitake, *• Shint5," Fifty Yea>scf ytw ytz/w, Vol. IT, p. 22; 
Aslon, W. G., S/iin/d, the li'ay of the Go. fs, p. 44, also preface, ]>. 10. .\<\.ox\ 
say;;, "Shinto, the old native religion of Japan had no cult of true ancestors." 
Man, 1906, No. 23. 

2. Nitobe, of. cit.y p. 123. 

3. Harada, Tasuku, 77ii Faith of Japan, pp. »,4- Qf< Asaktwa, Tht 
Eatiy J$tstiiutional Life of Japan, pp. 31-44. 

4. Florenz, Karl, " Der Sliinloismus, ' Die Orunialischen Heligioneii, p. 194, 
Kulturder Geganuait, Teil I, Abteibng III, I). See alfo Revon, M., «♦ Le 

»Sliinn'oisme," Hevue de V Histoite des Heli^iats, Xl-IX, pp. 12-16; Kcvon, 
"Anceslor Worship Jap.mese)," H. E. R. E., I, p. 456; ChamhcrTain, 77iings 
/e^inese (1S98 , p 358 ; Brinkley and K ikuchi, A i.isioryof the Japanese iWpie, 
New York «nd London, 1915), p. 64. 
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Japanese shrines {wiyaf and which is alleged to have its 
classical expression in the oldest Japanese literature, cspecial'y ^ 

in the Kojiki, the NiJiongi and the ancient Norito. Funda- 
mental to this position is an ancestral theory of the ancient 
Japanese deities. Ihe justification of these statements will be 
^ found in the ensuing discussion. 

Japanese investigators ordinarily divide historical Shinto 
into two nnain streams of development The orthodox analysis 
gives tennen suhai^ "nature worship," on the one side and 
sosen suhai^ "ancestor worship," on the other. The basis of 
tliis differentiation is a conception of the nature of deity in 
Shinto as being two fold. In other words, the idea of (jod is 
here looked upon as being the result of the assimilative com- 
bination of two psycholc^ical elements of diverse origin, 
namely, an element arising out of experience with natural 
events or objects and leading to the notions of demons and 
spirits of nature and, again, an element coming from experiences 
in human society, as such, and leading to the worship of 
heroes and ancestral spirits. There is a marked tendency on 
the part of the modern directors of thought in Japan in re- 
h'gious, educational and political spheres allke» to emphasize 
the latter element as the more characteristic Japanese expi 
aion. 

• Thus, a system of thought and practice that is thoror - 

affected by feelings of reverence and loyalty toward imf ,/ I'l^ 
personages in the tribe or state is supposed to have mar- ' • 
religion of the ancient Japanese prior to all contact with either 

%•* ^ technical term for a Shint5 slirino, from w//, honorific and ya^ 
" house." Anciently the term was applied to tlie residence of a member of the 
royai family. The modern Japanese t;cnernment uses aj> a designation for 
Shint5 shrines the \^x\\\ jinja {Jtm/in , fi^^^ {kami m yashitOf "Sbrine of tlie 
JCami"). BnddWrt edttioes are distitigui^hed as /era while those of 

Cfarbtianity and the non-oflScial Shinto leds are called fyd^ (01^)% 
«chiiichcs.'* 

3. mMMt 
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Confucian or Buddhist inf!iieiices» TYue Shmto deities, it is 
declared, are ancestral, and although superstitious rites and 

practices are admitted to exist in popular Shinto, due partly to 
survivals out of Japanese piimitivity, and partly to the effects 
of syncretism with foreign cults, yet the fundamental and 
characteristic emphasis has always been ancestral and nation- 
alistic. This is the center of the modem Shinto cult Shinto 
thus becomes a most important support for Japanese national 
morality in the present and as such vitally related to modem 
Japanese political philosophy, so ihuch so, that the latter can 
hardly be understood apart from its interconnection with the 
Shinto cult. As a means of orientating further discussion the 
introduction of an outline statement of the historical development 
seems advisable. 

Four main periods or phases of Shinto history are to be 
distinguished. It is impossible within the limits of the present 
discussion to do more than to briefly characterize the first 
three; the fourth will be dealt with at greater length. The 
first period is bounded on the farther side by an indefinite 
mythological area in which the fixing of dates is a precarious 
undertaking — in spite of the apparent exactitude with wliich the 
early chronology is established by Japanese state authority— 
and on the nearer side by the closing^years of the sixth century 
^.D. This ts' the period of Old Shfnt^ Although the source 
,,^fi\^erial bearing on this period was not given existing literary 
fornl until after the process of assimilation with Buddhism and 
Chtiicse philosophy had already set in, yet the mythology and 
ritual of the ancient Japanese religion stand out with such 
unmistakable clearness, that the main outlines of Old Shinto 
can be reconstructed with a considerable degree of exactitude. 
The structural basis of the mythology is closely similar to 
what is found almost universally at appropriate stages of 
culture. The grjat deities are aspects of nature interpreted in 
terms of human social experience. The rituals {norito) are 
motivated primarily by the desires to safe-guard tlie food 
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supp!y, to ensure the success and permanence of the 
governmental regime, and to secure release from ceremonial 

impurity.^ 

The second period of Shint5 extends for some eleven 
hundred years between the time of the rise of Buddhism and 
the date of the passing of the Buddhist and Chinese eclipse of 
Shinto, which may cqnveniently ise fixed at 1737 A.D., the 
year in which Kama Mabuchi first began to make public in 
Yedo the result of his researches into ancient Japanese liter- 
ature.* In this second phase of its history iSWnto is widely 
ov^erbliadowcd and to a large extent absorbed by its great rival. 
Yet this Buddhist ascendency was gained not without conflict 
and not without the aid of priestcraft. The appearance of 
Buddhism in Japan in the middle of die sixth century created 
issues that brought into tteing two rival parties in the state, a 
pro-Buddhist party centering in the Soga family and a pro- . 
Shinto party centering in the house of Mononobe. Under the 
protection of royal influence the former faction steadily gained 
in power and before the close of the century l^uddhism had 
deeply penetrated the government itself. Emperors and high 
government officials now became Buddhist ; the sutras were 
expounded under government direction; Buddhist services 

1. Consult A , F., nndC for source material. For (ranslnfions of Nbrifg 
contained in the Ettgi Sftiki see Satow, "Ancient Japanese Rituals," T. A. S. J.^ 
Vols. VII, IX, (1879-1881) and Florcnz, it Vol. XXVII, 1S99. Cf. nlso 
V\orK:i\7.,Cesc/iic/!i'i- d-:j- /afattis<hi'ii Lutrratnr 1906). pp ■:^6-46. For 
source material and discussions in Japanese consult Kokmhi T.rtkti (^^;;Ai^» 
« Great System of National History Vol. I, Niho^t^i; Vol. II, Shoku-Nihongl ; 
VoL Vn, pp. 1^170, KnjUd: Yd. XIII»pp. S5-1190, /^usiSkiki : tlbo Thidff, 
Ncritake, SkitU9 Xigen Ron (^pa|fca!t« itiatifiKtil* ^ <^gi» 
<rf Syntli *')^ Tokyo, 1920 ; KahtH, Katsuhiko, KoskhuH Tmgi (X W# 
5i:-^S, " T^c Essentials of Old Shinto "), Tokyo, 1913; Satki\ Ariyoshi, Dai 
Nikon Shingi Shi (^fj^tH* ^ViifiW^^^ "An Account of the Deities of 
Crcnt Japan," Tokyo, 191 5), pp. 1-304; Tatiaka^ Voshito, Shlttlb fJongi (9l|> 
ISttt> iN'it'*^^* ''The Fsscnlials of Shinto," Tokyo 1911), pp. 1-48. 

2. C/. Jhiuika, Tatsu, S/iithid Kwanken |fittlfA% ** ^ Bird* 
e; e View of i>hinl6," Tokyo, 1915), pp. 53-55. 
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were conducted in the p^ilace ; Buddhbt affairs weie regulated 
by imperial decree and, finally. Buddhism was propagated by 
imperial order and Buddhist festivals became affairs of state. 

By the opening years of the ninth century the doctrinal 
assiniiiation of Buddhism and Sliinto liaj been accomplished, 
so that now Buddhist rites were conducted at Shinto shrines 
while the priests prayed to Shinto gods under Buddhist names.^ 
The underlying principle of this alliance of Shinto and 
Buddhism is best seen in the so-called Rydbit'Shinidt " Two- 
sided Shinto^" developed to a very large extent under the 
influence of tfie great Buddhist priest, Kobo Daishi (d. 835 
. ^— ^ A. D.). This syncretism is ii( t to be understood as entirely 
tlie result of a popular evolution expressing^ a genuine amalga- 
mation, but also as a clever piece of statesmanship on the part 
of Buddhist propagandists, resulting in the production of a 
theology that explained the deities of the native pantheon as 
the transmigration of the gods of Mahayana Buddhism. The 
Sun Goddess, AmaUranHJmi-Kami, the central deity of the 
Japanese system, was equated with the great Buddha, Fmro- 
chana, the center of the world of thoughts " and the " world 



I. For tbe anewnt reccffd of this remarkable rise of Buddhism see A , II, • 

pp. 66-67, 77. 90. ^o*-5» '»S» "S, 122, 123, 129, 134, 149-50, 152 4, 174-5, 
196, 236-7, 240, 254, 263, 297-8, 317, 344, 346, 357, 369, 379, 384, 398 9, 408, 
416, 421, A census of 623 A. 1). reports 46 tcmpU-^, 816 priests and 569 nuns 
(A., Vol. II, p. 154). The chronicle for the last day of tlje last monih of 65 1 
A. D. says that on this day 2100 priests and nnns were invited lo the palace and 
made (o read the Btiddhist flcriplufes, (A^ Vol. II, 240^ By the year 690 A. U« 
the number of priesU in seven of the largest temples totaled 3363. (A., Vol. II, 

P»399> 

For disciMsiom of this period, in the Japanese language tviitlen from ihe 

point of view of SIiintG history, consult Miura and Kiyohara, Shimid Enkakuski 
JioH {^mmn. ^UM. jitilt®^*8a "History of Shinto Development." 
Tokyo, X919), pp. 47-392; Miynji, Naoichi, Shiugisfn Ady5 '^^^ — s flPflKil!^ 
^ "Outline History of Shinto," Tokyo, 1919', pp. 37 :S2; Saeki, pp 
755 ff; Maruynmn, Masahiko, Dai Ninon wa Shinkokn nari ( jkl,Uj lEJI^ , A B 4? 
4('I'('I8{&% "Japan the Land of lUe Ciods," fokyo, 1911), pp. 109-273; Inouye, 
Tetsujird, op. cit., pp. xii-148. 
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of tilings " and thus a theological basis was established uj3on 
which all the other deities of both religions could be identified 
as emanations of this centnd life.^ 

Yet in spite of this triumph of Buddhism, the native 

religion still survived at the great shrines of Ise and Idzurno 
and in many of the beliefs and practices of the common people. 
Again, the seeds of the old plant Iny hidden away undisturlxrd 
in the literature of ancient Shinto ready to germinate in proper 
season Into a life tliat was to quicken the whole nation. This 
season of the quickening of the old came in the next period of 
Shinto development. 

The third phase of Shinto history hXls in the period l)*: .;^ 
between the opening years of the eighteenth century and tlic 
Restoration of 1868.^ This is the period of the Japanese 
Renaissance. In it two outstanding characteristics are mani- 
fested. In the first place one may note in the movements of 
the t nies the beginning of the development of modem national 
consciousness, induced by the break-down of dan autonomy 
tliat was eflected through the rise to power of the central 
Tokugawa regime. The second main characteristic of the 
period is traceable directly to the amc cause as the former, 
that is, to the long era of internal peace resultant upon the 
political stability of the Tokugawa Shogunate. A great liter- 
ary revival, to which the Japanese attach the name Kogaku 
Fukkd, "The Revival of Ancient Learning," now found a 
shelter in which to grow and bear fruit Under the patronage 
of Daimyd, who had been forced into pursuits of peace, a 
genuine antiqurtn'an interest ijianifested itself; an earnest search 
after old manuscripts began ; libraries were founded, and a 

t. Goosnlt Tanimoio, Tomeri, Daitki (Kobe I907}; Lloyd, Artlinr, 
The Cfitd Japan (London, 191 1), pp. a33-s$8i Rdsdumer, A. K., 

SfuSa im Japanese Buddhism (New York, 1917), pp. 94 ft. 

2. Consult Satow, E., '« The Revival of Pure Shintau," T. A. S. J., Vol. Hit 
Pi. I (1874, revised 1882 , Appendix, pp. 1-8 ; I^rinkley, A Hisfory of the Jofan- 
tie Petfic, pp. 644-650 ; Miura and Kiyohara, pp. cit.^ pp 3 2 421 ; Florcnx, 
•« Der Sbiniubuius der Japaner," Kulmr dtr Gegeimafi, cit^ pp. 21$ 
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serious study of ancient histoiy bad its birth. Under the direc- 
tion of Mitsukuni, Prince of Mito, (1622*1700), the archives of 
Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines were searched, private 
collections were bought up, and a great library of old manu- 
scripts was collected in the city of Mito. A group of Japan- 
ese and Chinese scholars immediately set to work on the 
analysis and correlation of this material with the result that 
before the death of Mitsukuni, the valuable Dai Nikons/iit 
C' Great History of Japan **) m two hundred and forty books 
was compiled and published, a work that has exercised a form- 
ative influence over Japanese historical study from tlie time of 
its appearance right up to the present. 

The above mentioned characteristics of the period found 
their fullest expression in the revival of pure Shinto. Indeed, 
this movement to be properly understood must be studied as a 
nationalistic-imperialistic revival which found its main support 
in an appeal to the documents of ancient Shinto. The move- 
ment found fts pioneer in Kada Azumam^ro (1669- 1736), and 
was carried through to its conclusion by the three great 
scholars Kaiuo Mabuchi (1697-1769 , Motocn-i Norinaga (1730- 
1 801), and Htrata Atsutane (1776-1843). The source material 
for the study of Shinto in this period is to be found mainly in 
the writings of these four men.^ In this literature an attempt 
is made to get below the foreign accumulations due primarily 
to Indian and Chinese iniRuences and tap the pure spring of 
Japane«;e thought and institutions lying in the literature of the 
earliest period of Shinto. It is an attempt to dissolve the syn- 
cretism of the medieval period. The contents of the old litera- 
ture are so interpreted as to furnish the means of a nationalistic 
propagianda and, more particularly, as an instrument of attack 
ofi the Tokugawa usurption. The growing consciousness here 
relies on an exegesis of history in Order to defvelop the two-fold 
thesis of a j'urt- divino sovereignty in an ini^xirial line unbroken 



1. Satow, op, cU, 
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from divine ages and a divine Japanese race which, by virtue of 
the intimacy of its genealogical connection with the gods, was 

braver, more intelligent and more virtuous than all the other 
races of the earth. Tlie hold wliich this nationalistic interpreta- 
tion of Shinto has gained on modern Japanese political theory 
will be developed in a subsequent discussion.- • 

The modem . period tiegins vdth the Restoration. The 
phase^of devdopment here open for survey, presents two dis* 
tinct aspects, first, a popular expression in the form of a large 
number of Shinto sects vviHch arc aduiiltcd by all to be genuine 
relictions organizations and, in the second place, an official cult^ 
tlie religious nature of which is under debate. The former is 
frequently designated Shuha Shinto^ ("Sect Shinto") as a 
means of distinguishing it from the latter. Our interest lies 
primarily in the direction of investigating the datms of official 
Shinto. 

The history of modem Japan opens with Shint5 established 
as a state religion. One of the first acts of the new government 
in the Restoration of 1868 was to abolish the ancient Jisha 
Bug^w ('* Board of Commissioners for Temples and Shrines "J 
which had supervised government relations with religious bodies 
since the days of Tokugawa lemitsu (1623-1650). Buddhism 
was denied state recognition and a large part of the ecde^asti- 
cal properties was appropriated by the government* On the 

r- ^iSlttii 

3. The !aws on whicli where based tlie efiorU to extiicate Shinto from its 
entaugleincnt with Buddhism are as follows : 

" (1 ) Since the Middle Ages there have exUkd numerous shrines in which 
.ue iuuldhiit incarnations aloi g with Buddhist guardian deities such as Gozu Jenno 
(''MSX^)* shrines in which, also, ShinlS dfehie* lat called by Buddhist aatnes. 
All such shrines mnit immediately send to detailed statements of their histories. 

<«(2) Shrines which are atilising Buddhist- statues as sMHtrnxewX omnrect 
the usage and make veport/' Order of Council of Slate {pajikofC^ April, 20^ 

An order sent out .to all the superintendent priests of Buddhism in Decem- 
ber, 1872, attempted lectification of theological erron. llie order sends t 
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other hand the administration of Shinto was given a unique 
status in the form of an Office for Shinto Religion {fingi 
Kwan)} ranking at the head of all the other departments of 
the f^overnnient.'^ Early in its career the administrative offices 
of the entire Japanese government were reorganized into eight 
bureaus {^Kyoku) so as to make room for a Presidential Board, 
and as a result the Jmgi Kwan disaj^xared. In the reorgani- 
zation, however, a Jftngi Sh^ (Department of Shinto) was still 
included on a parity of rank with all other departments of 
state.' Authority in the affairs of the state religion was vested 
in a minister for Shinto {C/iikwanji)^ appointed from the high 
nobility and " possessed of supreme control in matters relating 
to the worship of the Gods and over the dii&rent orders of the 
priesthood."^ 

On August 6, 1 8^0^ a department known as the MMuslt^ 
(** Department for the People ") was established and placed in 
charge of shrines and temples, public works, communications, 

mines, litigations, etc." A ShajigakarP (" Office for Shrines 
and Temples ") was included within the Mimbushc^ and given 

« Buddhist priests have hitherto tns^ed Ihst the kami^'j^) are the avatafs of 
the Baddha {katcii, H)^ and that the Baddha is the nounenon {kontMt ;fc||) of 
the Aamu Although they teach that (he tamtnt to be reveieaeed, their way of 
teachiag is estranging. Their method of instrnfiting in reverence is not only 

insincere, but it also greatly dishonors the s/iintai. This is wrong. Examine 
yourselves, repent, and properly lead the peoj>Ie." H. Z., l8jr2, p» 1296. ; 

2. Act of Feb. 10, 1868. H. Z., 1867-68, II, 15-16; T. A. S. J., Vol. XLII, 
Pt. I, p 4- 

4. The actual chauge did not lake place until Sept. 22, 1871. The law 
under this diie says "It is heretiy announced that the /utgiJhMH is changed into 
the Jnighki,*' U. Z., 1871, Council of Stale (Z>e^ii&fM) Sectloo« p. 316, Order 
No. 3^ 

5. T. A* S« J., 9^ «t/., p. S2. 

7. H. Z., 1870, pp. 261, 298^ 

li. Z.| i^jo, p. 268« 
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control over religious af^rs that ** lay outside of the adminisp 
trat.'on of the Jingisho**^ This business related prifnarily ' to 
the financial and statistical af&irs of religious institutions. On 
September 1 1» iS/i, the Mimhusho was abolished and the Office 
of Shrines and Temples was transferred along with other aflairs 
to the Depiirttncnt of Finance* The Office for Shrines and 
Temples was now administered in connection with the Bureau 
of Registration of the Dei^artmcnt of Finance.* The explana- 
tion of this situation is to be found in the fact that the govern- 
ment at this time required the registration of the birth of chil- 
dren with the authorities of local shrines/ In these changes 
Buddhist ai&irs were given a certain limited anx>unt of official 
supervision but the general situation was not one in which an 
organization of the strength of Buddhism could long rest 
content. 

The exclusive position of Shinto was thus of but brief 
duration. Buddhist aggression once more manifested itself and 
as a result on April 21, i872> the Department of Shinto was 
abolished and in its stead appeared a Department of Religion 
K^Kyobti Slid)} having overaglit of all legally recognized reli- 
gious bodies.* The scope of business placed in charge of the 
new office plainly show s tliat the government of the time was 
temporarily committed to a program which was attempting to 
support the institutions of the state with an amalgamation of 
Buddhism and Shinto. The law stipulated that the Kyohusho 
should take charge of the following af&irs. 



I. Skuiyd Ydnm '< Religions Directory/' Pd>.b]r (he Bureau 

of ReltgioiMi Japanese Deparlment of Education, Tokyo» >9i6), p. L 
3. H. Z , 1871, Da/9katt Section, p. 294, Orden No. 375, 376. 

3, SIM^ ysnutf 00. Hu 

4. H. Z., 1870, pp. 748 354. 

6. The la V states, " It i"? announced Chat Ihc Jin^^isho is h?reby abolished 
and Ihe Kyobush'o is eslablished." H. Z., 1872, p. 79 (April 21 . A'so, " Siace 
the Kyobuihd has been established recently, affairs relating !o Shitilo jiriests come 
under the jurisdiction of this olTic«. " II. Z., D jbkan sectiou, p. 94 (Juoe 5}. 
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" I. Matters relating to the establishment and abolishment 
ot shrines and temples and aliK> matters relating to the deter- 
mination of the rank and grade of priests of both Shinto and 
Buddhism. 

" 2. Matters relating to the new appointment of priests of 
Shinto and Buddhism. 

" 3. Matters relating to the licensing of the publication 
of books on doctrine. 

"4. Matters relating to licensing those who aaaemble 
believers and explain doctrines and those who form rel^ious 
associations. 

" 5. Matters relating to the judgement of doctrinal 

cases. * 

Buddhism was thus again accorded full government re- 
cognition and given tlie same grade of autonomy as was 
granted Shinto. Buddhist and Shintd priests without distinc- 
tion were now offidally designated K^d ShoM (" Teachers 
of Religion and Morals"). This oflke was established May 3 1, 
1872,* and on September loth of the same year was definitely 
extended to include Shinto priests. The law reads, '* Ij:t it 
be understood that hereafter priests (Shinto) are to have the 
office of Kyodo Siwku,'*^ Tiie main duties of the Kyodo Sftoku 
were comprehended in preaching and teaching in expasition of 

I. H. Z., 1872, Dojbkan Section, pp, So Si (April, 30). Siiui'ar legislation 
of a sl^ghlly earlier dale says regarding the business of Ihe K^o'.mshd^ "This 
depart inciU bhali iiave control over all matters cooccrning relig ous teaching. 
The main items of boslneis Gowfaig umier ils jwriidSction aie as follows : 

(1 ) Aflhirs concerning doctrines and sects* 

(2) Aflbtrs concerning regulations for religions. 

(3) Afiaifs concerning the aboHshing and establishing of shrines and temples. 

(4) Affairs concerning the rank of priests of ShintS and Buddhism and the 
grade of shrines and temples. 

{5) Appointment of Shinio priests find of priests and nuns of littddhism." 
1^1. Z.) 1872, Dajokcut Section* p. 44S (April, 25). 

3. li. Z., 1872, p. 93. 

4. H. Z., 1872, p. 173. 
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certain politico^religious propositioits estabiisfaed by law m the 
fonn ol " Reguktions for Preaching.*' These regulations stated 
three articles which were to guide religious instruction. 

" Article I. To endbody the principles of reverence and 

patriotism. 

" Article II. To make plain the Laws of Heaven and the 
Way of Iluinanity. 

" Article III. To lead the people to respect the Emperor 
and to be obedient to his will." 

These homUetical directions closed with the statement, 
"Tliese three principles must be observed always and care 
must be exercised in preaching not to go contrary to their 
purport."^ 

Preaching places called Shokydh^ ("Small Religious In- 
stitutes ") were now established within the shrines themselves in 
order to lificilitate instruction according to the " three principles." 
" All priests and Kydddshoku serving in either the large or small \ 
shrines of the country shall understand a small kyain to mean a I 
preaching place in front of a shrine. The mam duty of the 
priests shall be the instruction of parishioners in accordance 
with the tliree principles. They should lead the people to study \ 
so widely that there will be no one who is ignorftnt. Thus 
civilization will be promoted and the fundametital principle of . 
the unity of religion and the state* will be leafized."* 

Further evidence showing the extent to which Shinto wsls 
now officially reprarded as a religion with functions similar to 
those of Buddhisni is to be found in another import'int religious 
enactment of the Stime year, legalizing Shinto funeral ceremonies 
conducted by Shinto priests. The law declares, '* Prior to this 
it has been forbidden for Shinto priests to conduct funeral 
services, but hereafter on application for a Shinto funeral on the 

I. ) r / , 1 872, pp. I283>I389» Kycdutbo Ofder, £xl» (Jane, 3;. 

3. Saisei iUki, i^iji^^fX 

4. 11. Z., 18^2, p. K)obuihb, Order No. 39 (December, 24)b 
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pcirt of parishiotiera, it is permitted to give assistance to the chief 
mouniers and conduct ceremonies."^ 

Under the Influence of this state policy a form of Ry3^it 
Sfiinto made a temporary appearance as a state religion. Bud 
dhisni fr.iLci nized officially WiLli Shinto. Buddhis*- priests 
ai){>carc(l ia public clad in Shinto robes. The Japanese govern- 
ment, however, very quickly found that it was trying to plow 
with a team tlut could not pull together. The powerful 
Sliin sect of Buddhism which throughout its history liad 
consistently disdained to sanction any, rapprocliment with 
Shinto, refused now to be drawn into any entangUnt^ alliances * 
Accordingly, on May 3, 1 875, ilvc govcrniiicnl made formal 
dissolution of partncrslilp with Buddhisf^i after an experi- 
ment tliat Iiad lasted just three years and thirteen days. The 
breach with Buddliism was never to be closed ; rather, it was to 
widen with the passing years. The control of Buddhism and^ 
Shinto remained for the time being as before In the cliarge of 
the Kydhtshb, but all union was prohibited. Th* law is very 
explicit oii IIk.s point, — "To the superintendent priests of all 
secLs of Shinto and of Buddhism. As stated in the subioiaed 
notice, the establishment of union religious institutes {kyoui) 
t»etwccn tlie sects of Shinto and Buddhism is now prohibited. 
The three principles for pnaching .shall be observed more 
carefully ; independent kyoin shall be established ; and propa- 
ganda shall be carried on diligently. 

'* ^Subjoined notice). Propaganda carried on through union 
k)Din of Shinto and Buddhism is prohibited. Propaganda shall 
be conducted independently hereafter. These orders shall be 
communicated to the KyodoshokuJ*^ 



1. H. Z , 1872, p. t34, Dtijckui Order No. 19 5 (Auc^nst, 2). 

2. ()n I he Ijitddhist siiuation col>suU Soeki, Ariycxrhi, D .1 iVificn Shhtgi Sht 
(^fid^'$« :*CB '^lH)lt&» "An Account of ibc IXiiies of Great Ja|»ui/' 
Tokyo, 191 3). p 1396. 

3. \i. Z , ii>75, p. 1666, K^botalio Orders No. 4 and 14 (May, j^. 
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Fffially, in January 1877, religious afi&irs passed under the/ 
control of a new office, namely, the Shaji KyokUt or Bureau ! 
of Shrines aiuil Temples in tlit: Department of Home AfiEairs.* 1 
This new bureau was to supervise religbus affitirs until the ' 
memorable legislation of 1900 which separated the Shint5 
shrines altogether from ordinary religious institutions. In all 
these changes we have an official classification of Shinto along 
with other organizations frankly recognized as reli^nous, a 
matter that is espedally noteworthy in view of actions tliat the 
government was to take before the nineteenth century was 
completed. It is difficult to see in this adjustment of the rela- \ 
tioas of Shinto and tlie state proof of a lack of vitality in Shinto I 
itself. We can discern in these changes and others that were 
to follow ail attempt 011 the part of the government to 
modernize its religious policy but at the same time retain the 
support of the spirit that was bound up with at least a section 
of Shinto institutions. The period 18/1-72, in which the most 
important of the above mentioned changes took place, marks 
the beginning of a new era in Japanese political and social 
af&irs. It is the real beginnings of modem Japan. At this time 
the government was rc organ zed,'' the old feudal clans ULie 
abolished, the present clay division into ken (provinces) was 
adopted,^ a beginning was made in organizing the Japanese 



2. "The Kybbusho \s, hereby abolished. The business hitherto carried on 
in this office is now transferred to the Depart meiil of Home Affairs [N^aimu ShZ^:^ 
IF. Z., 1S77, Dojdkan Section, p. 2, Order No 4. Prior to this, on Nov, 25, 1872, 
a law had a{Ji>eired declaj ing, ■' 1 he I}epar;ment of Flducation [Monilushd) and 
the Department of Religion (Ajdi't4s/w, are hereby anulgan\ated. " H. Z., 1872, 
p. 818. The £y9^ho retained it» existence, however, and the Stiinto bituation 
was not affected. 

3. T. A.S. J., XLII, Pt. I, pp. 34 ff.; Phcmix (" A Monthly Ma^a/me 
for China, Japan, and Eaatetn Asia," Ijondon), Aug., 1872, p. 38; id. June. 

««73 P »»S- 

4. T. A. S J., ^ eii^ pp. 33.33. 
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army on European niodsb,^ the Western calendar was adopted 
(Jan. I, 1873V outcasts were admitted to citizenship, railroad, 
newspaper, mint, dock, and modem postal system a[)peared for 
the first time, and the IiupcridI Universily was estab'ished in 
Tokyo.* Along with other clianges the religious poh'cy of the 
government was broadened so as to make room for the more 
adequate control of all religious bodies, non-Shinto as well as 
Shinto. An effect of this policy was seen in the removal in 
1873 of public proscriptions against Christianily/ It is note- 
worthy, however, that Shinto had not ceased to occupy the 
position of the cult of the Imperial Houscliold, nor had the 
position of Shinto as the cult of the state itself been relinquished 
cither in the temporary merging with Buddhism, or again, in 
the act which invested tlie control of both religions in the 
Bureau of Shrines and Temples, The special intimacy ex- 
isting between Shinto and the Japanese state at tiie time 
b well diown in the efforts of the government to secure 
full control over the shrines and introduce order into their 
ceremonials. 

One of the first problems that had confronted the new 
Japanese government, when once committed to a policy which 
united the af&iis of the state with , those of Sliinto, was to 
introduce order into the confusion that had grown up in the 
control of the Shinto shrines during the long period of Buddhist 
dominance and state neglect. That the disorder in the siiniie 



I. Ph'«tiix, July, 1871, p. 15, 

a. Phoenix, June, 1873, p. 187 ; T. A. S. j , Vol. XXXVII, pp 1 26-127. 

3. T. A. & J., Yd. XXir, FL II, p. 117 ; Pboenix, May, 1872, p. 1991 
Brinkley, /j^, //, Himy Artt and iAUf(.tme, VoL V, p. 88; Ixm^ih 
Toyokicht, The CotntitttHmal DevettfnuHt of (Johns Iloplcins Univer.Uy . 
Studies in Hist, and Pol. Science, Ninth Series, 1891), pp. ^.48; ChambsrUin, 
Things J jpaneu (1891), p. 32t ; Qement, E, W., A fU sdifpi 0/ AiMiem JoptWt 
(Chicago, 1904), p no. 

4. Cj. Annual R^poit cf Am^ri.an Bo ir.t ej CdmmissUtUis for Fpntgn 
Mniio$u, iSy^j (Boston, Riverside Prtes), p. 72. 
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world was great is well attested by government le^'slat!on 
itself. The most conspicuous single cause of confusion was \i\ 
the hereditary nature of the Shinto pricstiiood, a condition of 
things which had developed largely during the medieval period. 
Thereby the shrines had become practicaUy the private pro- 
perty of the priests w'th the shrioe revenues treated as personal 
income. The center of the problem from the standpoint of the 
government thus lay in breaking the hereditary priesthood of j 
Shinto and in bringing tlie finances the shrines completely 
ui^der government control. Tlie problem was solved by a / 
noteworthy proclamation issued July i, iS/r, in which appears ' 
a clear indication of the confusion that had fallen upon the 
shrines and also a plain intimation of the intention of the 
government to utilize the shrines as a part of the r^ulative 
machinety of the state itself. The document says, " The .if&'rs 
of the shrines are religious festivals pertaining to the nation and 
are not to be controlled by a single person or by a single family. 
Since the Middle Ages, owing to the degradation of right 
principles, the ofBces of the Shinto priesthood have become 
hereditaty. While it Js true that the inheritance of some 
priestly offices has been handed down from the Age of the 
Gods, yet for the most part priests have been merely appointed 
temporarily. Some have simply made this temporary title 
hereditary, while in other cases the affairs of the shrines iiave 
become hereditary owing to changes in land inspectors and 
district lords. Iweti the priestly office of small village shrines 
has become hereditary. The incomes of the shrines have been 
made family stipends and treated as private property* This 
widespread practice has continued so long that Shinto priests 
have come to form a dlflRerent class from ordinary people and 
warnoii, I'his does not agree v\ith the present form uf govern- 
ment which is the unity of religious affairs and the state. Owing 
to the greatness of the abuse a reform is now instituted : all 
priests from those of the hereditary priestly office of the Great 
Shrine of Ise down to the various priests of all the shrines of 
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the couaiiy hereafter shall be carefully selected and appointed. 
By Imperial order. 

The law abolishing tlie hereditary control of the priestly 
office was followed by a similar enactment directed toward the 
separation of public and private worship in Shinto. Thus the 
control of the ceremonies of the public shrines was lodged more 
firmly in the hands of the government itself. The law states : 
"Up to the present people have resorted in numbers to shrines 
and temples established on private premises and have worship- 
ped there. This practice has a natural tendency to take on a 
form of public worship. This is wrong. All such worship is 
forbidden hereafter."' 

The proclamation abolbhing hereditary priesthood was - 
accompanied by new regulations which classified all shrines 
according^ to a fixed grade. In this readjustment may be discern- 
ed again the attempt of the government to strengthen its control 
by the introduction of further order into the confusion that had 
come upon the shrines during the medieval period. The grades, 
of shrines that now appear are: Kampei Taiska, " Govern- 
ment Shrines of Mayor Grade *' ; Kampn OAsha, " Government 
Shrines of Middle Grade"; KampH' Sh3sha, "Govemmenf 
Shrines of Lesser Giadc"; Bekkaku Kampeisha, "Special 
Government Shrines " ; Kokuhei Taisha» " National Shrines of 
Major Grade " ; Kokuhei Chusha, " National Shrines of Middle 
Grade *' ; Kokuhei Shosha, " National Shrines of Lesser 
Grade " ; Fusha, " Urban Prefectural Shrines " ; Hanska, 
** Daimiate Shrines " ; Kensha, ** Prefectural Shrines " ; and 
GSikat " District Shrines."* The grade ol Hattsha disappeared 



t. H. i87r, p. i87» Daj^n Order No. 234(7^7 i). 

2. II. Z., 1876, p. 1320^ Ay dkisia Order No. 38 (Dec 15). 

3. Op. at. In the editing gradation of shrines ihe highest rank is occupied 
bjr tbe Grand Shrine of lae which is considered to be outade of and above the 
shrine sysrem proper, corresponding to the position of-^lhe Emperor in llie 
poUiical life of the nation. Next come the Kawpmha Ctltlt)* divided info 
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with the abolition of the Han in 1871, otlierwbe the classifica- 
tion has furnished the basis of shrine gradation f^ht down to 

the present. 

On April 13, 1875, uniform rituals and ceremonials for 
the Shinto shrines were established by law. The publication 
of these new forms for worship was accompan'ed by the fol- 
lowing statement : " Confusion in the ceremonies of the shrines 
has continued from the Middle Ages. At the opening of the 
Restoration the Oflfice for Shinto {^fivgikwoH) was established 
and the deterioration of the ancient ceremonies was with 
difficulty remedied and the revival thereof was promoted. The 

grade of the shrines of the ent're country was establislied A 

fixed form of ceremony for use in presenting luihaku and 



the four classes lis'ed above. The support and management of these shrines is 
under the direction of the central government. Funds for ofierings are supplied 
fay tlie Imperial Housebold. Kcktifuisha (^?fif|t)» divided into the .three 
dasses of nutjor, middle, and lesser grades, are raoked on an equality with the 
Kon^dsha* Like the latter they aie supported by the central government. 
FttM^ for offerings are supplied from the naiioua) treasury, "the prefect nral 
governors participate in the great festivals. Only five Kokuheisha have been 
raised to the major grade of this class. Next below ihe Kokuheiiha co\\\it\}a^ 
Fukmsha (/fJfffA). Those which are in 'lokyu-fu, Kyuto-fu and Osaka (u are 
called Fvsha, while those in Hokkaido and the jircfeclu cs arc called Kemha, 
Funds for oflTerings are supplied from the prcfeciaial treasuries, Goihi (J^^), 
are those shrines detlicalcd to tlie tutelary deities of a locality and have shrine- 
grade next below the I-ukeraha. 1 unds for ofierings are supplied frojn the offices 
of tides imd.^ ("district," "county "). Below the Ci^ha are the Sms^ 
M Village Shrine"), supported by the village oommanilies» and, in addition to 
these* the MuhrkmsMo^ (If If 11:% slwines without shrine-grade but which, never- 
theless, are granted government reoogidtion. SkH^iiska are a special 
dan of 'shrines outside of the above gradation, in which are enshrined the spirits 
of those who have died in the ndUlarjr servioe of the state. The Yasul-uui 
Shrine of Tokyo^ the greatest of the Shdl'omha, is an exception in that it is 
classed as a Governn"ent Shrine of Special Grade. Miyao and Inamura list 
one hundred forty S/idkcnsha. On the whole sxihjcct of shrine classification 
consult these authors in Jinja Gym^i/io A'd^n Vu^rt^^f Ifflttfift 
tt^ll' "Lectures on the Administrative Law of the Shrines," Tokyo, 191:^^ 
pp 62-105. 
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offerings^ to the c^ods is now necessary. Accordingly, in 
obedience to the Imperial command and after investigating 
ancient usige as well as considering the needs of the present, 
a fixed form of ceremony has been determined upon. In thi^ 
that winch is superfluous has been eliminated without sacrificing 
the true spirit of antiquity."* At the same time the great 
Shinto festivals were likewise fixed by law. 

A furtlier step toward tlie identification of political interests 
with the afi&irs of the shrines appeared in a regulation aff^fcting . 
the ceremonies of Government Shrines {KampeisheC) .issued 
February 15, 1873. Prior to this date in case of the ceremonies 

1. The text here reads, fflf r^£7)|^^gcr)^. heihaku no ten Jientd no kypy 
" the offering oi luihcUtu (^r^) and the prcseutalion of hen:d t^^g^-" Ihihakn 
tnd htnt^ aie togetlier translated ** oflferings." Heihakut also read miu^my 
nigittt yn, nusa^ and mtammt lefeis to the str^ of colored silk cloth, broe«de» 
hempp or paper hung before iHM kamL Hmid is a clawical name for « form of 
reo^ade in which general ofierings were preiented. In modern ShtntOi tUimm 
(If 01) is nsed to dewgrnite the orcUnary ofierings placed before the allais of the 
ktmi2 Such offerings consist of rice, ntochif sake^ fish, birds, fruit, vegetables, salt, 
water, etc The shrine laws speak of sAmsm AtiAaht ty9 » *'Xttads 
for offerings and heihnkuy Cf. Miyao and Tnamura, p 535 ff". 

2. H. Z., 1875, !>. 827. The Shinto festivals now settled upon for Govern* 
inent and National Shrines were : 

Kinen Sai (i^'|^jS()> Festival of I'raycr for the ^'ca^■s Crops, Feb. 17. 
Nii-nanu Matsuri or ShinsJuo Sai (.i|lif[r^)> harvest Fcslival (Festival of 
lasting the new rice), from the night of Nov. 23 to the morning of the 24. 
iBn .»» (tHiSIS Grand local festivaL 

GtmU Std (T^ttlBI}, Fesdval of Sacriiioe to the Ortgin» Jan. > 

JTHfetemVi 7W)J (iTftwi' 7^9) mm (ttJ9||l|[i1l0ltnXAIM)» 
Distant wonhip toward tlie place of bnrial of Emperor KSmei. 

Kigen S^m (IBT&flt)* ^eh. 11, Festival of the aoniveraaiy of the acc e s s ioo 

erf" the first emperor, Jimmu Tenno» 660 B.C. 

Unehiyama Tbhoku Sanryo {Jimmu 7'einw) Ybhii, 
J&^^;> Distant worship loward the place of burial of Emperor Jimmu. 
Ohatai The Great Pur fication. 

Kanname Sai (f)i||r^)> L'^* " Gods-taste- festival"; festival of presenta- 
tion of first frails lo the Kamit Oct. 1 7. 

Xmridm Smm (fSI3iSi$)> Transfer of a deily to a temporary shrine. 

HmdtH Sema (3|g)R0J|). Tiansfer of a deify to a permanent sluine 
U. Z , 1875, pi 839. 
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of all government shrines a representative had been sent from 
the Board of Ceremonies {Shikibu Rydf of the central goverji- 
nient. From the above date on, the highest official ot the local 
prefectural goverament has been sent to participate in the great 
festivals of Government Shrines. Thereby the affiirs of the 
shrines have been made to contribute more directly to the 
centralization of the local political life of the nation. The law 
covering the matter declares, "Up to the present in case of 
the official festivals of Government Shrines an officer of the 
Board of Ceremonies has been sent to participate in the rites. 
Hereafter, with the exception of the Grand Shrine of Ise, the 
local governor shall participate > in the ofHcial ceremonies of 
Government Shrines."* 

Again by the year 1882 developments in popular religion 
had created a situation that necessitated (urlhcr discriminating 
action on tlic part of the government. Various popular 
sects calling themselves Shinto and incorporating large por- 
tioas of orthodox tradition, but at the same time involving 
departures from the official cult, were multipl3ring and seeking 
recognition by the state. As a means of meeting this situation, 
in the year just mentioned, the government divided Shinto 
institutions into two classes, Jinfa (" Shinto shrines ") on the 
one hand, and Shiriio Kyokai ("Shinto churches") on the 
other.^ All institutions of the Shinto sects were given the 

2. H. Z., 1S73, p. 41, Dnjbhau Order, No. 23 (Feb. 15). 

3. A law dated May 15, 1882, reads : " It is announced that the folJuwing 
assoctiUions of Shint5 are permitted to take independent denomiaationa' names 
as follows. 

(Former title) (New title) 

Shmajin^uUa, Wi&'^'WlSi^ Jingli Kyokai^ 

Skma ra 9ka Ba, Taislia XyUai, tHSAitlkfr* 
SkM Fm» Ha, WmSm^ 

skhuojimHo, mm,Wm. iimxym\ iTfrlkt^ 
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latter title and were debarred from xmng the former^ which 
became exclusive government propert3<'^ 

Dr. N. Ariga, a jurist of recognized scholarship, has Inter- 
preted the situatfoh that lay back of this separation of Shinto 

institutions into two classes, in a manner tliat sheds considerable 
light on the Shi:it6 problem as it was taking sliafx^ in the 
official mind at the time. From the point of view of tlie 
government the problem was as liidicated in the following 
statenient ''In the case of a civilized countiy there must 
exisb freedom of faith; If Shinto is a religion, however, the 
acce|)tance or refusal thereof must be lefb to personal choice. 
Yet for a Japanese subject to refuse to honor the ancestors of 
the Emperor is disloyal. Indeed, a Japanese out of liis duty 

■ ■ • • — " — 

Tbe effect of this enactmetil was to chtng^ thue bodies from mdfe or hm 
undefined sects {//a) related with the official eult to definite in<tepeQdent leligions 
associations [XySjhi . A law issued in March, 1885* says, ** All eases of govern- 
ment racoginition of rdigious organi<alioiis previously granted are now made 

invalid Id seeking government recogniiioii appliealicm must be marie for new 

enrolment in the regulations for religious organ iTtat ions." If. Z, 1885, p. 177. 

The y»//^ Kyokaif connected with the Grand Shrine of Ise, was dissolved in 
1899. Officially recognized Shinto cliurclies at present number fliirfeen. 'n 
addition to the five rcmainini; out of ihe above li^t, there are, .S-^/w/c) /ff>n^]n^!/ 

Shinn Kyo Kurotumi Kyb Konkb Kyo f^/t^i), and 

Tmti K)d (X^lk)* There are other ShintS churches which secure <ie /ach 
recognition .by being attached as subjects to recogmsed bodies. The total 
number of Shintd chmcbes, Ixith recognized and unrecognised, is difficult to 
determine udtb aocuraqr* 1 here are numerous Shintd groups tbat are stilt in the 
condition of smaU private cults and some tbat nMuntiUn a secret ocganisaiion. 
All of these bodies are ^U^nct from the oflfcial shrineS in internal organfsatk>n« 
government administration and legal properties. 

s. A notice issued by ibe 5%t Kytku on April 17, t88S reads "Inas- 
much as a distinction is made between Ibe religions associations of the (Shint5) 
cbnrclies and the shrines the attachment of the title of 'Slurine' to church 

a"5sociation?; is not only inappropriate but it alsn affects the incomes of the shrines. 
It should I>c known that this malter is covered in Art. f> of Order No li, issued 
by this oltice in 1885, anfl it ihus should tic pre per to infer that this is not 
permitted. Notice is hereby given by way of precaution. ' Genko Jiuja librci 
Rmsan^ p. 340. 
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as subject must honor tbe anoestofs of the Emperor. This » ^ 
not a matter of choice. ' It is a duty. Tlierefore Hh's cannot | , 
be regarded as religion. It is ritual. It is the ceremonial of ^ 

gratitude to ancestors. In this sense the government protects j 
the shrines and does not expound doctrine. On the other 
hand since it is possible to establish doctrines with ^^rd to ' 
the (Shinto) deities, it is necessary to permit freedom of beliei | 
in Shinto considered as a religion. Hence there lias arisen 1 
the necessity of distinguishing between Shinto regarded as the j 
functioning of national ritual and that Shinto which proclainis^ 
doctrines as a relirion.*" 

In the same year we discern the laeginning ot an attempt 
to eliminate the popular religious nature ot the most important 
shrmes. A regulation of the Home Department pfomulgated 
on January 24th of this year reads, *'From this date on the 
right of Shinto priests to exercise* the function of teachers of 
religion and morals {^Kyodb Shokii) is abolished. IVicsts shall 
not take charge of funeral services. Exception : For th^ present, 
priests connected with shrines of prefectural rank or lower may 
do as beibre."^ The exception to the regulation is such as to 
fimit the scope of the altered status of the priesthood to the 
two highest grades ot shrines, that is, to the Government Shrines 
and the National Shrinies. These are precisely the shriiie^, 
however, which because of their national character are of most 
value to the state in the centralization of the sentiments of the 
people. The office of Kyodb Slioku was finally abolished for all 
shrines two years later*' The right of Shinto priests connected 

1. Ari^ii, Naf^an, Shinto A'okkyo Ron (.fj?^n$(f, l^it^ftj^, "Shinto as ' 
a State Religion") in Teisugcikit Zasshi " rhilosophical Magavne," 
Vol. 25, No. 2S0 ( Tune, 19IO), p. 702. 

2. II. Z., i88j, p. 333. 

3. The law i>ays, " The office of kyodoshoku is hereafter dibContinucd \\\ Shinto 
and Buddhism. All aftairs relating to the appointment or dismissal of the 
aiperion of tein|)les and the ptomotion or degradation of the rank of rdigioMs 
teachers are entrusted to the superintendent priest of eadi «ect." H. Z., 1884, p. 
142. The same law further provides that the niimber of snperiiitandent prieM 
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with sTifines lower than those of g ov er n men t or national grades 

to conduct Tuneral services was nut al rogJited, however, and ihe 
practice exists in the present with legal recognition. 

The Japanese government itself, in explanation ot these 
changes says, " In 18S4 the official appointment of religious 
instructors {KydfioskaJku) was discontinued and the aathority 
to appoint preachers was entrusted to the Head-priests {Kwaur 
eho) of the various sects, Shinto or Buddhtst, together with the 
right of selecting the reside it priest {Jushoku) for the temples 
under their jurisdiction. Further, each sect was given the 
power to manage its own affairs under the supervision of the 
government, which now telinquished its mlssionarizing function. 
ReUgioH was thus separated from poUtks"*^ 

In 1899 and 1900 the Japanese government took the final 
steps in carrying out llie policy of isolating the political and 
social values of Shinto. The [^ov^emnient now attempted to 
provide a better legal basb for the position that official Shinto 
was not a religion, an interpretation that has been maintained in 
spifee of aU difficulties right up to the present. The priesl5jc>f Ise 
pc«pared the way 10 .1899 by taking the ground that Shinto 
was merely a cult for the preservation ot veneration for 
ancestors and the maintenance of historical cnritinuily in Japanese 
society.' The Ise authorities made application to the govern- 
ment for tiie right to abandon their status as a religious body 
and become a secular juridical person {zaidan hdjin) with the 

flnU be limited to one for each sect of either ^natS or Bnddlusm. The fedeiap 
tion of seveial teds under one snpeiintendent priest is pennitted. 

I. A Gmeral View tf ihe FteUmt Rebjpom Si/$taiiem m Japaut p 2. Fid>. 
bj the Bureau of RdUgkws, Japanese Department of Edncatton, 192a (Italics in 
the quotation arc urine, D.C.H.) Thb paUication Is an excellent examjde of the 
manner in which the division of all Shintd institutions into the two classes of 
shrines and churches facilitates an official exposition which, while assuming to be 
♦'a general view," almost entirely omits otie of the nio>t iinj)ortanl elements in the 
entire situation. The shrines receive only sufficient mention to confuse the whole 
issue f'lr one who is not previously acquainted with religious developments in 
modern Japan. 

a. Cf. Japan Weekly Mail, Sept. ^ p. 261. 
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title /ingu NdsaUai,* "The Reverence Society of Jbgu." 
The request was gfanted on September 4, 1899.* Then under 
the new govemnoent regulation of 1900 the Bureau of Shrines 
and Temples was abolished and a Jin/a Kyoktf (''Bureau of 
Shrines ") and a SPatkyo Kyoki^ ('* Bureau of Religions ") were 
established in the DeparLment of Home Affairs. The former 
office was put in charge of the official cult, and the latter of 
Shinto sects. Buddhism and other religious bodies, A legal 
basts was thus provided for the inteipretation that the official 
fhrines were national institutions of an ethical and historical 
character, and places where all Japanese subjects should offer 
reverence. Expenses connected with upkeep were to be borne, 
wholly or in part, by the central, provincial or local govern- 
ments. The ceremonies of official Shinto were nationalized as 
koku rei, '* national rites. 

The laws of igoo fixing the official line of demarcation that 
was to be drawn between the Shinto shrines and religious 
institutions as such appear in Imperii Ordinance {CkokurH), 
Number 163, April 26, 1900. This new statute embodies the 
reorganization of the Department of Home Affairs of the 
Japanese Government and details corrections and additkons to be 
made to certain legislation found in Imperial Ordinance Number 
259 of October 22, 1898. After these corrections and additioiis 



2. "On wScpteniber 4 of the prescn' year the establishment of \hc //Ssmkai 
of (he ^irand Shrine of Ise was peniiilied and. at the same lime the Jin^i Kyo 
(religious asisociation uf the shrine) was abolished." Announcement of the 
l^par ment of Home Affairs, No. 99, Sept. 5, 1899. Gmt^ finja Ubrn.Kmsm^ 
(^Alrif^iiiitTi'^iSiX* "ClMiified CoUectioa of Contenporar/ L«ms andRegukiP 
tkms for Sbrino,**) p. 669. 

5. Government directions covering reports front tlie Giand Sbrine of be 
were publfelied on Dec. 15, 1900. These directions dassify tbe ceremonies of Ise 
tinder the hewling Kokurti (ilfl)» « National Kitci." Gsn» JUm H^rei Rukmh 
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» 

to the eariier enactments have been made, the laws relating to 
tfie divided control of Shint5 shrines and of religion lead as 

given in the following trarLslations. 

'* Article I. The Minister ot Home Affairs takes charge of 
matters relating to Shinto shrines, local administration, election 
of members of parliament, police, prisons, pubUc works, sanita- 
tion, geographical niatteis, religion, publication, copyright, 
chanty and relief. He is to superintend the Governor-general 
of Formosa, the Superintendent-general of Police, the Governor 
of Hokkaido, and the provincial governors. 

"Article IV. Sec. i. Tlie following seven Bureaus are 
established in the Department of Home Afidurs : 

I* Bureau of Shinto Shrines. 

2. Bureau of Local AdministratioiL 

3. Bureau of Police; 

4. Bureau of Public Works. 

5. Bureau of Sanitation. 

6. Bureau of Religions. 
' /• Bureau of Prisons. 

Sec. 2. The Bureau of Shrines takes charge of the follow- 
ing matters: 

a. Grand Shrines, Governnicnt Shrines, Isiational Shrines, 

Prefectural Shrines, District Shrines, Village Shrines, 
Shokonsha and all affairs pertaining to shrines. 

b. AU business relating to Shinto priests.^ 

Article IX. The Bureau of Religions takes charge of 
the following matters : 

a« All sects of Buddhism and Shinto, Buddhist temples, 
bTiildings used for religious purposes and also all 
aftairs pertaining to religion. 



I. The law liere divides Sliint5 priests into two classes: Skinkan (^'q) 
and Skmtboku (Si). Both tenns are translated ** priest.*' "the former refers 
to Shinto officials connected with the Grand Shrine of be, the latter to those 
conneclcd with ordinary shriaes. 
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b. All business relating to priests of Buddhism apd to 
religious teachers."* 

On June 13, 191 5, the separation of official relations with 
tlie Shinto shrines* on the one hand, and religionsy on the other, 
iivas stiU further widened by the transfer of the Bureau of 
Religions from the Department of Home Affairs to the Depart- 
ment of h.ducatiun. Iiuperial Ordinance Number 173 of the 
above date in its pertinent sections reads : 

'*The following reorganization is effected within the 
Department of Education. 

" Article I. The Minister of Education shall take chatige 
of matters relating to education, science and arts, and religbn» 

" Article IV. The following three Bureaus are established 
within the Department of Education : 

1. The Bureau of Special School Affairs. 

2. The Bureau of Common School Af&irs. 

3. The Bureau of Religbns. 

'* Article VL The Bureau of Religioa« takes charge of the 
following matters : 

1. Shinto sects, Buddhist sects, Buddhist temples, buildings 
used for religious purposes, and all alidirs relating to religion. 

2. Matters concerning the preservation and protection of 
ancient shrines and temples. 

3. Matters concerning Buddhist priests and reli^us 
teachers. 

*' In the Bureau of Religions are established Section Num- 
ber I and Section Number 2 which shall divide the business be'>> 
tween tliem. 

I. Section Number i takes charge of the iollowtng 
matters: 

a. Sects of Shinto and of Buddhism, churches, prksts, 
rel i^ious teachers, and all matters relating to religion. 



I. II. Z., 1900, 0^>/{';<r^/ (Imperial Ordinaoce; Section, pp. 197-198; Kamf9 
(Official Gazette;, April 27, 190U. 
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b. Business which does not come under the jurisdictbn 
of Section 2. 

2. Section Number 2 takes charge of the following 
matters : 

a. Affairs concemiiig BiiAttiist ecfifioes (temples and 

monasteries). 

b. Aifaiis concerning the preservation and protect i on of 

ancient Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples."* 

The religious changes of 1899- 1900 are to be understood in 
the light of the general political situation of the time. In i8q8- 
99 Japan was in the inidst of a period of important readjustaients 
of both internal and foreign relationships. In the earlier period 
of 18/172, as already sKntioned^ the nation had begun the 
difficult task of internal reorgamzslion necessaiy to the utilization 
of domestic resources in such a way as to compel recognition 
on the part of foreign powers — a task in which, as Murdoch 
well p iiuLs out Japan was confronted with the alternatives of 
assimilating occidental civilization or of going down before it. * 
Now in the latter period, as proof of the skill of her statesmanship 
and the thoroughness ol her mastery of the technique of the 
West, Japan, after a successful war with China, arrived at com* 
ptete s-lfdetermination among the nations of the world, an 
object t\^<d had been struggled for with repeated failure fioiu the 
time ot the iwakura mission to Kurope and America in 1871* 
Now with a series of agreements, lying between the date of the 
Treaty of London of July 16, 1894, and the promulgation of 
the revised treaties of the summer of 1899, Japan at last attained 
full judicial and tariff autonomy.* During the period several 

1. II. Z , 1913 C/ioiwm' Section, pp. 255-6. 

2. Murd(x:h, James, Historv of Japan (Kobe, 19I0), Vol. I, p. 23. 

3. J apaui Weekly Mail, Oct. S, 18S7, pp. 352-3. Official instructions to 
the governors issued Sept. 28, 18S7 cuulain ihe word^, Since tlie late Iwakura 
was "tent abroad as ainbassadur ia 187I, treaty revision has always remaiued our 
uninovably fixed object." T. A. S- J., Vol. Xldl, i'u I, p. 329. 

4. Japan Weekly Mail, July 8, 1899, pp. 27, 36-37 ; July 29, pp. 107, 1 10; 
Aug 5, p. 130} Aug. 12, pp. i6l'2. 
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new ports weie opened fbr fonngii trade, and by tfie beginning 

of tlic autumn of 1899 rights of free residence outade of the 
establusiied zones were open to all foreigners in Japan.* 

The Japanese government was now in a position to deal 
more adequately with the religious situation. In the Constitution 
promulgated February ii, 1889, Article XXVIH had been so' 
firamed as to guarantee feli^us liberty to every Japanese citizen, 
provided that the exercisie thereof was not prejudicial to the. 
welfare ol the realm and not antagonistic to the duty of subjects.* 
The preservation of this guarantee was of course eminently 
befitting the nation that was now just stepping out into full 
uitiemal autonomy. But exactly at this point an important 
difficulty presented itself. While, on the one hand, a modern- 
izing tendency in the government seemed to demand that the 
state should not foster an established religion, yet, on the other 
hand, the government was in no p3sition to repudiate the mighty 
support of Shinto, for just here, in the official point of view lay 
an important element in the assimilative strength of the Japanese 
people. Hence the official separation of the Shinto shrines from 
acknowledged religious institutions and the consequent interpre- 
tation that Shinto is not a reltgion. The separation has made it 
possible for the Japanese government to announce that the ad- 
ministrative policy affecting the Shinto shrines " is quite indepen- 
dent of the policy that concerns itself with religions." ^ 

Thus by an alleged elimination of the religious character of 
■the official shrines, the way was opened for thsm to function for 
all Japanese subjects as state institutions, in the preservation ot / 
the continuity of Japanese history and in the stimulation cf f 
loyalty and patriotism. The government was placing itself in a ^ 
position to repudiate the ciiarge of fostering a state religion and at - 
the same time exercise complete jurisdiction over the shrines and [ 
gain the su})port of the g^t, btabilizing values which they were 

1. Japan Weekly Mail, June 17, 1899, p. 593; July 22, 1899, p. 88. 

2. T. A. S. J., Vol. XLII. l\. I, p. 138. 

3. A General I'teiv of the Present Keligiom Sitmtim in Japan, p. 2* 
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rc^arcJcd as introducing into Japanese society. The action of 
the government was based on the recognition of an intimate con- 
nection between loyalty, or national morality, and reverence 
offered at the shrines. As nucleating cenfteis of the popular 
sentiments directed toward a line of efi^)eror5 descended from 
the gods and toward all apotheosized national heroes, they were 
indispensable in the conservation and development of the Jap m- 
(-se spirit. Subsequent events have proved that this act of 
disestablishnieiit " did not mark a decline in the fortunes of 
Shinto. The government was carefully preserving all that was 
of real value to the state. 

Not only has there been no disestablishment of Shmt5,-but, 
on the other hand, tlie intimacy of relationship existing between 
the Japanese government and the cult of the shrines has increased 
steadily since 1900. Evidence in support of this statement is 
given below. 

In 1902 the Japanese government published detailed regu- 
lations conctrning the rank, appointment, duties anc) support ot 
the priests attached to all government and national brines as 
follows : 

*' Regulations Concerning the Duties ot Priests of Govern- 
ment Shrines and National Shiines." (Imperial Ordinance Num- 
ber 27, February 10, 1902. Revised under Imperial Ordii^ance 
Number 174, May, 191 1). 

" Article L. The following grades oi priests are hereby 
established in Government and in National Shrines : 
Giiji ' (Chief priest), one to each shrine. 
Gonguji (Sub-chief priest), one to each shrine. This 
oflice isto be limited to the Grand Government Shrines 
of Atsuta and Idzumo. 
Negi (Priest) one to each shrine. 
Shutm (Lower priests). This office is limited to the Grand 
Government Shrine of Atsuta, 



I. Sf.tl, Cujii Gonguji i jH^fi:, ±9kf S/mieni ^!|jfe, Cftshd. 
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Giisio (Lower priests). 

Note : The number ol SXuien and Gusk& shall be 

fixed by the Minister of Home Affairs, 

" Article II. The chief priest shall be under the direction 
and inspaction of the Minister of Home Affairs and of the local 
governors. He shall officiate in national festivalsy direct cere- 
monies, and manage general afl^rs. 

" Article III. The sub-chief priest shall assist the chief 
priest in ceremonies and in general affairs. 

" Article IV. The Ne^i siiall encra^e in ceremonies and in 
general affairs under the direction and inspection of the chief 
prl^ and the sub-chief priest. 

" Aitide V. The SJiutm and the GusAd dial! engage in 
ceremonies and general af^rs under the direction of the higher 
priests. 

** Article VI. In case of failure to discharge his duties on 
the part of the chief priest, the sub chief priest shall take iiis 
place in such shrines as have the office of sub-chief priest ; for 
other shrines the Ne£;i shall take the place of the chief priest. 

" Article VII. The chiet priests and sub-chief priests are to 
be accorded the treatment of Somr^ officials and are to be 
appointed by the Cabinet subject to the approval of the Emperor 
made through the Minister of Home Affairs. Negi, Shu ten, 
and GusJw are to be accorded tlie treatment of Hanniii' oflicials 
and are to be appointed by the prefectural governors. 

" Afticle VXIL Salaries are to be attached to the priestly 
offices of Government and National Shrines. The Minister of 
Home Affairs, however, may treat the offices of chief priest and 
Ejub-chief piiest as houuiary posts, and the prefectural governors 
may do the same for tlie ofho's q{ Negi, Shutcn. and Guslw. 

" Article IX. The Minister of Home Affairs shall fix the 

1. i^vftj i"^"^ "'^ officials appointed subject to iho approval of the Emperor. 

2. '-^"'^ '^'^ iitticials appointei by Ihr chiefs of the various tkpart- 
mcnls, bureaus, or u\\\cc> Chokunin Jifttt) raw^ mciuioned IktIow refers to 
direct Ini]>t.-rial appuiutmcat. 
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regulations regarding the service, the salaries, and the travdling 
expenses of the pricbts of Govemnient and of National Shrines. 

"Article X. The powers exerdaed by the Minister of 
Home Af&iis and by the local governors in these regulations, 

in the case of the relations with the priests of the Yasukiaii 
Shrine, a government shrine of s[^ecial grade, shall t)e exercised 
by the Ministers of War and of Naval Affairs."* 

In July and August of 1891, the year following the pro- 
mulgation of the Imperial Rescript on Education, laws had 
appeared dealing with the duties of priests divided into two 
general classes, first, those connected with shrines of prefectural 
grade and below (laws of July), and, second, those attached to 
Government and National Shrines (laws of August).* These 
laws in slightly revised form were republished in 1913 and made 
to apply to all priests of Shinto without exception* The laws 
read as in the subjoined translation. 

" Order Number 9, Department of Home Affalss, April 
21, 1913. 

** Article I. Priests have the functions of conducting 
national ceremonies in accordance with national ritual. There 
fore they should be masters of national classics, they should 
understand the natbnal constitution, and should at all times 
discharge their duties with exemplary behavior. 

" Article II. The ceremonies (of the shrines) establish a 
standard for national morality. Accordingly ihcy should center 
in dignified reverence, and should give sincere expression to the 
sentiment of gratitude toward ancestors {JHbhon han s/iiy 

"Article III, Ritual must he carried out according to 
regulations. Only under extraordinary circumstances is It 
permitted to change the order at will or to abbreviate the time. 
On the other hand they are to follow the ancient ceremonies and 
are to be appropriate to the historical usage of the local shrine. 

I. GifM Jinja Hbrei Ruiscut, j^. 15^160. 
a. H. Z, 1891, p. 20& 
3' WM-UM 
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** Article IV. In case special festivals take place notifica- 
tion must be given to the Chief of the Police Bureau in whose 
jurisdiction the shrine is located, and in case of Govenunent and 
National Shrines an additionaL notification must be sent to the 
local governor. 

" Attide V« It IS forbidden to distribute charms to others 
tliaa the parishioners of the tutelary deities aiid to worshippers. 
On request, however, they may be granted to others."* 

Miyao and Inamura in their discussion of shrine law make 
the following observations on the relations of high civil officials 
to the shrines oeremomes. 

" I. On the occasbn of dter the Festival of Prayer for 
the Year's Crops or the Harvest Festival at both National 
Shrines and Government Shrines, an officer of the local gov- 
ernment visits the shrines and makes offerings to the Kami, 
and the chief priest recites norito. There ts no purification 
ceremony* 

" 2. The local governor attends the great Festival of a 
Government Shrine and recites noriio* The Purification 

Ceremony is performed. 

" 3. The. vice-governor attends the Great Festival of a 
National Shrine and participates in the ceremonies. The High 
Priest recites norito^ There is no ceremony of purification. 

4. In the ordinary festivals of the Kan&oku hnsha in all 
cases the High Priest recites iwrito and there is no purification 
ceremony."^ 

1. GtHkd Jin/a IRni Rmukn^ p. 212. 

2. Miyao and Inamura,, igA. , p. 508. 

An exoellenl illns' ration of the special relation existing between the Ji^nese 
goventment and ihe shrines is to be found in regulations regarding the ceremonies 
of the YasukmU Shrine of Tokyo. Tiie Official Gaietle {Kam^ for Apr. 26, 
1921, p. 803 says, **()n account of the %>eciAl Grand Ceremonies al the YasH' 

shrine all miiiiaiy and naval officials, all mili ary divisions* and all sludeols 
shall have <i holiday on the twenty-eighth of this month. All government 
otHcials ol Tukyo apart from those of the army and navy shall observe eillier 
• he twenty -eigh:h or the twenty-uinib a$ a hi>iiday. By Imperial Order." 
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Up to May i, 1907 Shinto priests were under special dis* 
ciplinary regulations. From this date on they came under the 
disciplinary regulations of ordinary civil offidab of the Japanese 
government Shinto pri<?st3 were hereby more closely identified 

witli the government and the treatment accorded them was 
distinguished clearly from that ot ordinary religious teachers and 
preachers. The law says : 

" Concerning the discipline (of Shinto priests) in accordance 
with the treatment granted civil offidals,-*-except in case of those 
who are under special regulations, those priests who receive the 
treatment of higher officials shall come under the regulations 
applying to higher offiLi ils in the Ordinance for the Discipline of 
Civil Officials, while those priests who receive the treatment of 
Harmin officials shall come under the regulations applying to 
Hamdn officials in the same Ordinance. 

" Appendix : This ordinance shall become effective from 
the date of promulgation* 

"This abolishes the regulations for the discipline of Shinto 
priests ami also Imperial Ordinance Number 349 of 1899."* 

The disciplinary regulations under which Shinto priests now 
come are as given below. 

" Ordinance for the discipline of civil officials (abstract), 

** Chapter I. General Regulations. 
Article I. With the exception of officiak who are ap- 

Cabinet Notification No. 2. And again, "On account of ths Special Grand 

Ceremonies of the ycuz/^/wi Shrine, officials of the Imperial Household residing 
in 'I'okyo sliall obser\'e either the twenty-€ighili or the iwcniy-ninih as a lioliday, 
Hy Imperial Order." Imperial Household Department, Notification No. 9. 
T>irecticms for ceremonies s]iecify attendance bv re>» resent alivcs of the Imperial 
Family, ministers of stale, includinc; the Minis'er i^f War and the Minister of 
the Navy, the President of the Ilcni.se of reer-, ilic I'residen! of the Hou.^c uf 
l\.cpre:>caUlive.s, princes, the Supcriuteadcnt ( Iciieial of the Moln»jX)litan Police 
the Governor of Tokyo-fu, representatives of the various grades of nobility, of llie 
Depattment of War, of the Department of the Navy, of each government bureatt, 
of the Imperial Guards, of the Fiist Division* of ihe members of the House of 
Peers and of Ihe House of Representatives. 
I. Cm^ finja H^m Uttism, p. 229* 
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pointed directly by the Emperor and also those who are under 

special regulations, no civil officials shall be disciplined except 
under these regulations. 

" Article II. Cases ki which officials are to be disciplined 
are as follows : 

1. Contravention of duties of office or neglect thereof, 

2. Actions, whether in public or private life, which com- 
promise the d i-i i liy or trust of official position. 

" Aiticle III. Discipline may take the following torms : 

1. Dismissal from office. 

2. Reduction of salary. 

3. Reprimand. 

" Article IV. Those who are dismissed from office shall 
not be able to enter government service again for two years 
from the date of dismiss^il. In case of serious offeiise it is requir- 
ed that court rank be returned. 

Article V. The period of reduction of salary is to be for 
not longer than one year and for not less than one month. The 
amount of reduction is to be at the rate of not more than one 
third of the monthly salary. 

" Article VI. In case of officials of Chokunin rank matters 
of dismissal and reduction of salaiy nuist be according to the 
decision of the Disciplinary Committee and must be submitted 
to the Throne by the Prime Minister and shall become effective 
subject to the sanction of the Emperor. In case of officials ot 
Sdtdn rank dismissal must be according to the ded^on of the 
Disciplinary Committee, must pass through the hands ot the 
Prime Minister and must be submitted to the Throne by the 
head of the office concerned and shall become effective subject 
to the sanction of the Kmperor. 

" The reduction of salary of officials of rank and matters 
of both dismissal and reduction of salary of officials of Hawnn 
rank shall be according to the decision ot the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee and shall be put into effect by the head of the office con- 
cerned. Repruuand shall be by the head of the office concerned. 
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" Article VIL The Disciplinary Comniitles may not take 
up for conaderatton a case of discipline which is still in process 
of litigation in the criminal courts," * 

The above regulations, it is to be noted, are in no way 
concerned with ordinary criminal procedure. They are designed 
pufely ibr the sake of control and efficiency inside the govern- 
ment offices tlieiaaelves* and the inclusion of Shinto priests herein 
is an expcesston of the unique status which the government would 
attach to these "ritualists." Ordinary religious teachers are 
completely outside of this classification. 

StaXQ regulations governing shrine finances are minute. A 
study of the sources of income throws some light on relations 
between the shrines and the government as well as on relations 
with the worshipping community. The official regulations con- 
cerning financial reports from Government and National Shrines 
is fixed in a form issued January i6, 1908 as Order Number i 
of the Department of Home Affairs. The designated sources ot 
income are : 

" I. Appropriations from the national treasury. 
" n. Appropriations for offerings and HeikaJbtryd. 
" IIL Income through the shrine proper. 

(1) . Income from oflTerings, etc. 

a. Income from the sale ot charms and amulets. 

b. Voluntary cash offerinj^s. 

> c» Offerings in kind {sake, food, etc.), offerings of 

the first fruits of rice* 

d. Income from saying 01 prayers. 

e. Contributions for lighting. 

f. Charges for placing pictu res in front of shrines. 

Etc., Ktc. 

(2) . Income from the shrine precincts. 

a. Ground rentrtls. 

b. Sale of withered or injured trees. 

Etc, Etc 

I. JHa., pp. 228-9. 
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(3) . Income from lands outside the shrine precir.cts. 

a. Land rentals. 

b. House rentals. 

c Sale of timber and bamboo. 

Etc*, Etc. 

(4) . Income from forests which are entrusted to the 

supervision of the shrine. 
(5^. Miscellaneous receipts derived from, 

a. Interest on money in deposit. 

b. Sale of unneeded properties, 
c* Exhibition of treasures. 

Etc^, Etc* 

" IV. Designated contributions.*' * 

The relation of the Japanese state to the fiscal items of the 
above outline is indicated in the laws given below. 

'* The expenses of Government and National Shrines shall 
be defrayed from the national treasury. The amount of money 
apportioned to each shrine shall be determined by the Minister 
ot Home Affaiis." * 

For shrines of lower grade the regulations are given tn Im- 
perial Ordinance Number 96, April 26, 1906, as follows : 

** Article I. The expenses of offering's for shrines {^sliinsen 
heiliakuryo) may be met by the prefectural government for pre- 
iectural shrines, and by the county and city governments for 
district shrines. The shrines which may receive funds to defiay 
the expenses of oiferings shall be designated by the prefectund 
governors." 

*' Article II. The Minister of Home Affairs shall deter- 
mine the at^iount of money that shall be given toward offerings 
stated in Article I. 

" Article III. Regulations concerning offerings for prefect- 
uial, district andVillage shrines which are located in Hokkaido, 
in Okinawa, or in any other district where there are no municipal 

1. y/W., pj). 43 1 ^.B- . 

2. ii. Z., 1906, Voi. 2, p. Ol, Naimuiku Order No. 24 (April 6;. 
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and village organizations afe to be decided by the Minister of 
Home Afiaiis." ' 

Tlie above evidence of legal enactments showing the le- 
markable extent to which the nationalization of the shinies 

has been carried out has additional corroboration in ofificial 
statements wherein tlie determination to utilize the ideas and 
practices associated with the shrines as the nexus of national • 
unification is either directly stated or dearly implied. A docu- 
ment found in the records of the Tokyo Prefectural Office under 
thedateof October 31, 1908, explicitly announces the official 
point of view. The document is evidently a transcription on to 
the prefectural records of a general order from the Ctntral Im- 
perial Government and may be taken as intended for all shrines 
throughout the country, of the grades indicated. It was directed 
to the Shinto priests themselves. In translation the order reads : 

** To Government, Prefectural, Town, Village, and Ungrad- 
ed Shrines. Reverence (Keiskin) ' is a special characteristic of 
our nation. It ni:i)' be taken as a hopeful s,gn that people 
throughout the country have recently herfun various public, 
cooperative enterprises centering in the shrines and also that 
various educational and moral agencies havj been ofganized in 
relation to the shrin&s. It is likewise a matter for rejoiditg that 
there are numerous cases in which the cooperation and improve- 
ment of the people has been encouraged and promoted with 
vows before the gods and thus aid has been given both to public 
morality and to the administration of the pei>ple. 

" As for the future, it is now desired that the essence of our 
national life (kokutai) ^ and the glory of our national history be 
exalted by developing the spirit of reverence and furthermore 
that the shrines be utilized in promoting the unification and 

t, H. Z,f 1906, Vol. p. 

Htt> ** notional constitution," '* oationat life,** <' national organinUion *' 
-^tbe political and social otpaiMtton expre^ ive of the characteristic tradilions 
and psycbologjr of tho peoplOk 
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admmistfattoii of the country. These matters have a direct 
rdatioR to the' Imperial Edict which was issued on the thirteenth 
day of the present month and Shinto priests should give great 

attention hereunto.'* * 

One of the most noteworthy orders relating to the shrines 
is that affecting public schools. In 1911 Mr. Komaisubara 
Eitaro^ Minister of Education under the second Katsuia cabinet, 
issued orders that school teachers should conduct thdr pupils in 
a body to public shrines, and that there they should do obeisance 
before the altars. The original order appears to have taken the 
form of Naikun, or secret instructions, to the chiefs of the de- 
partments of internal aifairs of the various prefectural governments 
.and was handed on from these offices to the various schools. In 
translation the order reads : 

" Concerning visitation at Local Shrines on the Occasion of 
Festivals. The sentiment of reverence (keishin) is correlative 



I. Tokyo-/ u Kunrei (Tokyo Urban . Prefecture Orders^ No. 45, Oct. 3I, 
1908. The Imperial Rescrr; it r-ferrod lo is the Rescript on Thrift tuid DtU> 
gence,"' otherwise known as tiie Boshin Rescript. 

Upon cnmparint; the contents of the rescript with tlie alxjve order to the 
Shinlu priests, it would appear tliaL the govcramcal was now giving orilers that 
the shrines should be uliiized as agencies for the correction dangerous letiden- 
des in thought and practioe tint a p pe a red m the wake of the Russo-Japanese war. 
The mun body of the leacript sdjs, " Our country, which has but raoently einerg* 
ed from saoguinaxy war, calls for activities in various branches of admintstnuioo. 
We desue all danes of Our people to act unwniy to be faithful to their cal- 

♦ 

ling^ fn^d in the management of their households, submissive to the dictates of 
conscience and calls of dtt^« frank and sincere in their manners, to abide fay 
simplidty «nd a.void ostentation^ and to inure ihsmaelves to arduous toil without 

yielding to any degree of indulgence. 

" Tijc teachings of Our revered Ancestors and t he record oi our glorious 
history are clear beyond all misapprehension. I^y scrupulous obf^errancc of the 
precepts thus established, and by directing assiduous and unwearied exertioiis, the 
growing prosperity of ( )ur Empire is assured. In the face of the actual situation, 
\S"e hoi>c liial, with the co-opcralion of ( >ur loyal subjects, the noble work of the 
Koitoralion may be augmented and I lie benevolent virtut of Our Ancestors exalted. 
Our subjects should appreciate the high aspiration with which we are uniformly 
gmded." Jafan Year Book, 191 1, p. 496. Cf. Kamj>o, Oct. 14, 1908, p. 343. 
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with the.<eeling of respect for ancestofs and b most important in 
establishing the foundations of national morality. ' Accordingly, 
on the occasion of the festivals of the local shrines of the districts 

where the schools are located, thi teachais must conduct the 
children to the shrines and give expression to the true spirit of 
reverence. Also, either before or after the visit to ibe shrines 
the teachers should give instruction to the children concerning 
reverence in order that they may be made to lay it deeply to 
heart. This is announced by government order.'*' 

A further statement containing important evidence bearing on 
the official estimate of the political value of Shinto shrines is 
found in an address to the Shinto priests by Dr. Midzimo Ren- 
taro, who at the time of the publication of the utterance in 
May 1 91 8, was Minister of State for Home Affairs. The 
address in part says : "The shrines are the unique institutions 
of our nation. They are the essence of our national organiza- 
tion.^ I hey are inseparably related to the state. Thus, the 
great shrines must bee onit^ the centers of our nation, while the 
small shrines must become the centers of the life of villages and 
hamlets. On these grounds I have advocated the doctrine of 
the oentrality of the shrines. That is to say, the shrines must 
become the centers of education, of industry, and of sel^govem- 
ment ; they must become the centers of activity in all direcdons. 
, . . . The unique feature of our national organization lies 
in the system of the shrines. This system is well nigh without 
parallel in foreign countries and 1 have always maintained that 
the ^th of the people in the state as well as in the Imperial 
House grows deeper in proportion as the system of the shrines 
is made m'^rs and more nearly complete. The sentiment of 

I. From the Tdkyb-fn Naimu Dtuho Timhd (^M/f^i^^u^&ifi.^. 
•Notifications of the Chief of I he Department of Internal AUairs of the Tokyo 
Uiban Frefechtre dated Sep'ember, 191 1, appearing in the Mombushlo JCtmrei, 
FureiJb'm£u Iff'^'^LZ^* "Regulations of the Department of 

Education, Section on PreTectaral Ordinances Ch. 3, Ordinary Education. 
Primaiy Schools, p. 32 (^). Tbe r^ulaiion is still in effect (X921). 

a. miOMI 
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patriotism may be found in all lands. Also, the idea of loyalty 
exists in all places. Hie sentiment of revefenoe, however, is the 

distinctive trait of Japan. To be sure, the idea of reverence 
directed toward the deities of religion, taken in the sense of a 
sentiment of religion, probably exists in all foreign countries alsc» 
but I am of the opinion that the sentiment as directed toward 
the deities of our Japanese Shinto shrines is probably unique to 
ouroouutry. Reverence, patriotism and loyalty, these three, 
are in reality but one. The sentiments of loyalty and patriotism 
must take their rise from rt \ crcnce. 

"Subsequent to the development of institutmns relating to 
the divine ancestors of the Imperial House and the shrines, which 
are a unique feature of Japin, the idea of country 6rst made its 
appearance and the idea of sovereign was bom. Consequently, 
in order to inculcate the sentiments of loyalty and patriotism, 
first of all the idea of reverence must be propagated. The 
propagation of the idea of reverence is a matter that relates to 
our educational system also, but in the main it is the business of 
you Shinto priests.'" 

Statements such as those just given are not infrequently 
accompanied by an official repudiation of the religious nature of 
the national cult. Mr. Tsukamoto Seijt, writing in 191 8 in his 
capacity as Chief of the Bureau of Shrines of the Department of 
Home Affairs, gives a clear-cut statement of the government 
position in this matter. At the same time Mr. Isukamoto's 
discussion furnishes us with an excellent summary of the special 
relations existing between the Shinto shrines and the Japanese 
state, which have been passed under review in the laws already 
considered. Mr. Tsukamoto says : 

" In discir ing the matter of shrine institutions it is necessary 
first of all to state that the shrines are not organs of religion. It 
appears well-nigh impossible for foreigners, who do not under- 

I. — MSthtmo, RentarO, Skinsheht m SeMmtt, Jmfa td Klmsuru Kim 
(MHiicK, i»a<&«». WaitWTilfSII "The KeapoittibUitiescf FdestB," 
LeetuiM on (he Shrbei/' Tokyo, 1918), p[k i i-ij. 
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stand fhe organization' of otir nation, to comprehend this point 

This misunderstanding is not confined to foreigners. Even 
among Japanese there are those who needlessly confuse the 
shrines with religion. Furthermore, ths number of scholars 
-who interpret the shrines as places where religious ceremonials 
are conducted, is not small. It is highly regrettable th it on this 
account the fedings of the people are stirred up from time to 
time over the sentiment of reverence. It is not my intention 
here to consider the sentiment of reverence from a philosophical 
point of view and attempt to determine whether or nut it 
contains religious ideas. It may be a^verated without the 
least hesitancy » however, that from the standpoint of national 
law the shrines ' are not organs of religion. Attestation of 
this hex, may be found both in natiotial management and 
in law. 

** In the first place, the affairs of tlii? Shinto shrines were 
formerly managed in connection with the administration of 
religion by the Sfuijikyoku (" Bureau of Shrines and Temples ") 
in the Department ot Home AfSurs. In 1900 a division was 
made and tSie Bureau of Shrines and the Bureau of Religions 
were established. Subsequently^ the Bureau of Religions was 
transferred to the Department of Education. It does not 
follow, however, that the shrines were first regarded as non- 
religious institutions at the time of the consummation of this 
,divi^on. They were regarded as non-religious prior to this. 
Theoretically it would not be impossible to administer the affairs 
of religion and also the aifairs of the shrines, which are not 
religious, in one aitd the same office which might be known as 
the Bure lu of Religions. Again, it is likewise wron^ to arc^ue 
that if the affairs of the shrines are administ<»red in a Bureau of 
Religions, the shrines are consequently religious in nature. 
Nevertheless it is only natural that there should be anxiety lest 
misunderstandings should only deepen owing to the. administra- 
tion In the Bureau of Religions of affairs that are easily confused 
with religion. The solution of this difficult was unquesticniably 
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the mam reason why 'finally the Bureau of Shrines was separated 
from the Bureau of Religions and made independent." 

** In the second place, fonnerly 'the rules and regulations 
relating to the shrines began with general principles of manage- 
ment for shrines and temples, and cases were numerous in which 
notices and proclamations were issued in common for Siiinto 
shrines and Buddhist temples. It came to be recognized, 
however, that since the essential natures of the Shinto shrines 
and Buddhist temples are greatly different and since their 
relations to the nation ate altogether dissimilar it was not only 
wrong but quite impossible to govern them with identical rules 
and regulations. On this account from some decades past tliere 
has been a gradual separation of the two, and now, with one or 
two exceptions, they are altogether under independent rules and 
regulations. Furthermore, the oeremoniais and business relating 
to Shinto brines as well as matters of management and finance 
are all fixed by national law. This is because the ceremonials 
of the shrines are national rituals and the business of the shrines 
is the business of the state. On the other hand, the business of 
tlie various religious sects of Buddhist temples and of churches 
b of course managed according to the independent determina- 
tions -of the several bodies concerned. It Is not a matter in 
which the state participates and is thus not the business of the 
nation. 

*' In the third place, those who serve in the Shinto shrines 
are officials of the state, although their rank differs according to 
the grade of the shrine. H.I.H., the Lord Custodian of the 
Great Shrine of Ise is appointed as the representative of His 
Majesty, the Emperor. He receives the treatment of an 
official directly appointed by the Emperor and is in a special 
class. The other oflFic<;rs of the (jreat Shrine of Ise are of 
Cliokunuiy Sonin, or Hannin rank. Also the officials serving in 
Government Shrines and National Shrines receive the treatment 
of Sonin or Hannin officials. That is to say, all have a relation 
to the state and all are officials who take charge oi state afiairs> 
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Consequently, procedure as to their appointment and disoiissal is 
exactly the same as for general government officials. In accord- 
ance with their official rank aome are under minktsrs of state 
while otfaefs ate under the pretectural goveniorg, but in spite of 
diiTerenoej the appomtment and disniiasal of all are matters of 
national concern. On the other hand, the administrative heads 
of the different sects of Shinto and Buddhism as wqU as the 
teachers of other religions do not hav^e duties that pertain to 
state ai£uxs and consequently they are not officials of the 
state* • • • • 

" Upon consideration of the above three points, not only will 
it be apparent that from the standpoint of law there is a 
conspicuous difference between the relationship of the state to 
the Shinto shrines and to the various sects of religion, but also, I 
believe, there should be no room for doubt that from the stand- 
point of the organization of the state the shrines are not regarded 
as institutions of ieligion«"^ 

The attempt to come to closer terms with these official 
claims must be postponed to a later point in the investigation. 
Meanwhile, in partial summation of the discussion up to the 
present point it may be said, that the real reason for the govern-, 
nient's isolation of the control of official Shinto and the 
consequent *' separation of religion from politics " is not to be 
found in any a priori conviction of the non-religious nature of 
the'shrine ceremonfes, as Mr. Tsukamoto would have us believe, 
but rather, in the exigences of historical situations that have 
made it imperative from the official point of view that the 
government bhould not appear before the world to be fostering 
a state religion but at the same time should retain absolute 
control over the Shinto shrines. 

The extent of the expansion ot Shinto as a national cult 
during the Meiji and Ta!^6 eras may be deduced from a 

t.^TlmbMAtto, Seiji» /Tiya (^i ni Kamunt CkSU fiko (gl^Ctlltti Hit 
iVif^UlIT &i£A<|(9L '* Matters to be Heeded Keg;irdins the Admintstmioa of 
the Shrinesy ' j m kamurm Kieitt pp. 19*22. 
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comparative st-idy of the annual governm^^nt reports of the 
statistics for shrines^ perhi(;s eveti more concretiely than from an 
examination of the national laws themselves. Reference to the 

statistical tables' will show that wli ic tli< re|)oi ted totals for 
sinaJl shrines of village and ungraded classes have decreased 
since I9cx:>, the year in which the oDicial control of the shrines 
was separated from tliat of ordinary religions, (from a maximum 
number of 192,332 for 1900 to 1 1 1,181 for 1920, a decrease of 
81,151). yet tor all shrines of superior grade there has been a 
steady increase. Since 1899 twelve shrines have been added to 
the class of governui^iit shrines ; national shrines have been 
maintained at 75 ; while prefectural shrines have increased by 
189, making a total increase ot 201. During the forty years 
lying between 1880 and 1920 government shrines have increased 
by the nuniber of 50, national shrines by prefectural shrines 
by 316, a total increase for all shrines of tihese grades of 373, 
This is an average of slightly better than nine large shrines per 
year. The yearly totals for district shrines have nniiitamed 
practical uniformity throughout the entire period. A movement 
which, during the past four decades has increased the reported 
number of large institutions of highebt grade by a total of three 
hundred and seventy-three is &r from moribund. Also, the 
decrease in the number of smaller shrines is more apparent tihaa 
real. Small way-side shrines are not included in the official 
reports. Since 1888 the government has ceased including in 
the statistics the small ungraded shrines established within the 
precincts of larger shrines* The total of these subordinate 
ungraded shrines for 1887 was 102,463. The apparent decrease 
in the number of ordinary village and ungraded shrines can be 
explained by the fact that in numerous cases the oontrol of small 
groups of these shrines has been merged. 

The statistics for priests tell the satrre story as do those for 
shrines. The total number of priests connected with district, 
village and ungraded shrines has decre^ised during the [).ist 
U iiee below, 394-5. 
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twenty yeais, although sinoe 191 5 the tendency in all these 
classes has been to maintain equilibrium with an average of 3417 

priests for district shrines, 8682 for village shrines and 926 i^jr 
ungraded shrines. As over against this the number of priests 
connected with shrines of prefectural grade and above increased 
from 1345 in 1880 to 170/ in I9I9« a total gain of 362. 

The figures given above support the proposition that the 
primary interests of the national cult lie in the direction of the 
development of those shrines above v'llage and unejraded classes 
which aid in the centralization of the sentiments and activities of 
the people beyond purely local interests. On the basis of the 
statistics it would seem fair to conclude that Shinto as a national 
cult has been steadily and solidly growing during the past forty 
years and that this growth has been distributed with a fair 
degree of uniformity over the entire period. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Shkinb Froblbic. 

The Japanese government has recently beoome an object of 
considerable criticisni because of its alleged efforts to strengtlien 
Japanese nationaltsm and political solidarity by encouraging a 
form of nationalistic religious worship at the shrines. Crttidsm 

has come not only from Buddhist and Christian sources, as 
might well be expected, but also from progressive politicians, 
journalists and scholars among the Japanese people themselves* 
The grounds of this criticism may be sununarized under three 
headSf 

L In the first place^ the Shinto shrines in their actual, 
historical diaracter are true religious institutions and have always 

been treated ab such by Lhe Japanese people. It is impOEsil;le 
to separate the shrines from their historical character by tiie 
proclamation of new offidal regulations. In the opening years 
of Metjt the Japanese government itself recognized and concurred 
in the existing popular estimate of the shrines. The legislation 
of 1872 which makes explcit declaration to the effect that the 
main duty of Shinto priests shall be the instruction of parish- 
ioners in accordance with the three principles " can be adequately 
explained only on the ground that the government of the time 
classified Shinto as pure religion. 

Again, a judgement based on the actual piactice of the vast 
majority of the Japanese people of all classes must embody the 
conclusion tl»t the Shinto shrines are not popularly regarded 
simply as patriotic cult centers where the memory of those who 
have contributed meritorious service to the Japanese state is 
revered and where emotions of gratitude to heroes of the past 
and loyalty to existing institutions are stimulated. On the other 
hand, the same shrine that serves as site for the official ceremony 
is visited by the ordinary worshipper out of purely religious 
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motives and the enshrined sptrk, whether regarded as an 
ancestor of the race or as one of the "gods of Heaven and 
Earth " is supplicated for pro^>erity in business, for health and 

long life, for oflTspring in marriage, for relief in drought, flood 
and famine, for food, clothing and shelter, as well as for the 
prosperity of the state and success in war. The shrine are 
thus not merely inspiring monuments to the greatness of the past ; 
they are the sacred places of Japanese religion where unique 
access is gained to an unseen ^irit-world. 

The Japanese government by licenang the sale of charms 
at the shrines recognizes and makes concessions to this populai 
interpretation. The shrine laws declare on this point : " Shinto 
priests in compliance with the requests of the people may 
distribute charms and sacred images^ but this must not be done 
out of Govetousness and impure motives."* 

One of the most vigorous criticisms of the ambiguous 
religious situation in which the Japanese government is thus 
involved has been published by the Shin sect of Japanese 
Buddhism in a propaganda pamphlet entitled Kcisli'ui Mondai 
Chosa Hdkoki^ (" Report of an Investigation of the Problem of 
Reverence")* dated December, 192a In November, 1 919, the 
Mikawa Association of the Shin sect drew up a series of three 
queistions relating to the Shinto policy of the government and 
presented it to the Department of Home Affairs. The inter- 
rogatioris read : 

" l. According to our interpretation the essential nature 
of reverence for deities and respect for ancestors,^ which for 
some years past have been propagated among the people of the 
nation, is limited to the sense of gratitude. But is not this a 
nusconception on our part ? Is there some other meaning to be 
attached thereto ? 

3. H. Z., 1891, pp. 187, 306, /^ahmtsAd Xtmrei No. 12, Art. 3, July 6. 
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"2. There are peo[^ who regard the taime^ of the shrines 
as images of the deities, and who say that those who do not 

receive taima are unpatriotic. In our sect we look upon the 
taima as religious charms.^ We base the interpretation that 
receiving them is a voluntary matter on Ordinance Number 30, 
issued by the Department of Home Affairs in March 1878.' Is 
this an error on our part ? 

"3. Home Department Order Number 7, B, issued in 
January, 1882, states, " From this date on the right of Sliinto 
priests to exercise the functions of teachers of relif^ion and 
morals {Kyodo Shoku) is abolished. Priests shall not take charge 
of funeral services. Exception: For the present priests connected 
with shrines of piefectural rank or lower may do as before." 
Snce the promulgation of this order already more than thirty, 
years have elapsed and yet priests of shrines of prefectural grade 
and below conduct funeral services as in the earlier period. 
What then is the purport of the law just cited which distinguislies 
between Shinto priests and teachers of religion and morals ? 

The government in reply is reported to have made the 
significant statement: "These are matters on which instruc- 
tions cannot be given in writing.' I( however, you come, to the 
coital we will make oral reply.*'* 

This oral statement was not given until October 9, 1920, 
On this date the Chief of the Bureau of Shrines replied to a 
committee of the Shin Sect as follows : 

I. If reverence for the deities and respect for ancestors 
have in them harm for the nation, then nothing can be done ; if^ 

3. The law referred to says, It is hereby announced tbat, with regard to 
tlie Aiuwa of the Jin^ fnmi now on, irrespective of the telattons with local 
oflkialst the acceptance or rejection thereof is to rest entirely with the choice of 
the people.'*. Department of Home Affairs, March 23, 1878. Cf* Mtf^^y ^ff 
Wilii^SttBlil. (Sugimori, K., Genko Jinja Ilorei Chikujd Kep, « Lectures 
on Contemporary Shrine Law;' Tokyo, 1910), Appendix, p. I0i2. 

4. Keishin Mondai Chosa IlokokUf p. 3. 

5. Md, 
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however, there is advantage in them, all people high and low 
most cooperate in planning for the progress of these senttments* 
When the idea of reverence for the deities of heaven and earth 
is exalted, the people naturally look up to divine virtues and 
they come to desire to secure daily progress under divine 
gLiidancc. This is prayer. We wish that the idea of reverence 
might adveince to this point. This is not, however, to be forced. 
Prayer in the sense of supplication for individual profit and 
happiness we neither encourage nor repress. Yet if Shiusim 
teaches merely pure gratitude toward the deities of heaven and 
earth we have no objection. 

"2. 2 anna are not images of the deities. They are 
media through which the people revere the deities of the 
shrines. This is their real meaning. Tlierefore we desire that 
the people should receive them. 

" 3. Concerning the order of 1882 which permits priests 
of shrines of prefectural grade and below to conduct funeral 
services, the law used the term tobun^ (" for the present "). As 
a matter of fact, the necessity still exists. For example, in 
certain dbtricts some people desire Shinto funerals but they do 
not wish them conducted by any of the Shinto sects. It is by 
all means^neoessary to provide for these people with services by 
Shinto officials {shiushoku):*^ 

The same report prints a condensed statement attributed to 
the Chief oi the Bureau of Religions in reply to the same 
questions. The statement is dated October 12, 1920 and says, 
I am not of the opinion that the idea of prayer toward the 
deities of heaven and earth must be maintained by all means. I 
do desire that the people receive iaitna, but I do not believe that 
they must be received witiiout exception. Also unwillingness 
to accept them does not necessarily imply disrespect to tlie 
deities."* 

I- 

3. Ofi. cif.f p. 8. 
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The report closes with lesolutions embodyiitg the attitude 
of the Mikawa Association toward the issue. The statement 

says : 

" We uld be grateful for the great benefits of the divi'ne 
spirits of Imperial ancestors who founded the nation and establish- 
ed virtue and should offer them reverence that is deep and true. 
Ukewise, weshould be thankful toalL the other deities who labored 
for the nation and who gave the people peace. But it b forbid- 
den in this sect to pray for one's own selfish ends and for benefits 
and blessings in this world. This is the teaching of the Shin 
Sect regarding the deities of heaven and earth. We repudiate 
all such things as heresy, Shinto churches, and the deities ot a 
multitude of shrines arbitrarily established. 

" Taima are not images of the deities ; they are religious 
charms. The government, working through a Department for 
Shrines is now making; general distribution of these objects. But 
the reception or refusal thereof are matters in which the people 
have freedom of choice. This was established in a proclamation 
of the Department of Home Affairs in 1878. Therefore, to say 
that those who do not receive them are unpatriotic is a gross 
Ubeh"* 

A further statement regarding the taima says, *' From the 

standpoint of name, history and past method of distribution it is 
clear that taima are charms. The government and one or two 
acholars j^rsist in trying to interpret taima from the point of 
view of the psychology of the recipients but their attitude cannot 
be called honest in that they do not interpret either the meaning 
or the method of distribution/** 

Another publication of the Shin Sect, entitled Gyoku Den 
Okura Toronki^ (" An Account of the Discussion between 
- Gyoku Den and Okura ") presents in detail the reasons why 
adherents of the sect are forbidden to receive taima* The most 

I. Op. cit.f pp. 13-14. 
t. Op. eif., p. 13. 
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impoftant part of the explanation says, " Our position that recep- 
tion of taima on the part of adherents of the Stm Sect is con- 
trary to the principles of the sect has its basis in the hdt that 

tlicrc exists th;^ idea that it' iauna arc placed on the god-shelf and 
worshipjxjd and revered mominc^ and evening, evil and misfortune 
will be averted thereby. If the actual, popular usage of taima 
is investigated it will be found that belief concerning them are 
such as these : If taima arc stood up in cultivated fields they 
will prevent destruction by insects ; if pasted up in cattle sheds 
they will prevent diseases of cattle; or, if put up at garden 
entrances they will drive away evil spirits."* Such practices, it 
is stated, are a rude form of prayer for the things of this world 
and thus contradictory to a fundamental tenet of the sect 

A rematkable critidsm of the existing situation is contained 
in a speech in the In^rial Japanese Diet, made in December, 
191 8, by Mr, TaisugmH Ryoshin, a member of the Diet With 
regai'd to tlic i.^ae under consideration the speech says : ^ 

"In the matter of the relation of the Shi nt- . shrines and 
rdigion, it is to be said that the shrines of our country are places 
where the deities of heaven and earth are worshipped. These 
deities are the ancestors of our Imperial Family and of ottier 
personages of our nation and are by no means the same as the 
God of Christianity or the Buddha of Buddhism. At shrines 
those who have contributed meritorious service to the state are 
commemorated. Thus the shrines are places where htes are 
performed in roemoiy of our ancestors and are by no means 
religious and are not to be regarded as feligbus chapels. 

" I wish to say, however, that the piieste of pcefectitral grade 
and belOw perform funeral ceremonies and preach semnons ; they 
distribute ^tnulets and cliai ms' and offer prayers, Tiiey function 

I. Op. cit.^ p. 25. 

3. Omuuitoriy tfmibu The practice of dtstribuiing tiic&e objects is not con- 
fined to shrines of lower grade as the speedi vronld seem to indicate. They can 
be seemed at the gitatest shrines of Shinty, as for csam^ at the Gwnd Shrine 
of be and the new Jingft of Ibhyo* 
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exactly as the priests of Buddhism. Thus it is that our ancestral 

ceremonies have become religious and the Shinto priests have 
become religious teachers. This confusion of reijgion and the 
shrines has in it the following great dangers : 

" I. That the dignity of the shrines be injured and the 
goc'd tiaditions of our ancestor woiship be destroyed* 

" 2. That the shrines finally take on the form of a national 
religion and become the cause of the persecution ol other 
religions."* 

II. In the second place, the ceremonials conducted under 
government direction at the ofKcial shrines are of a genuinely 
religious nature. It is true that the government attempts to 
distinguish between suhai or sKuhaiJ C worship and sukei or 
shukei* (" reverence maintaining that at the official shrines 
the latter is oifered, directed toward the commemoiation of 
those who have been conspicuous for loyalty to ancestors, em- 
peror and state in the past. But when investigation is made of 
the rites which are employed to express this reverence, it is found 
that even ofBcialdom makes use of religious ceremonial. These 
rites are based on the ancient cerem^iues of the EngiShiki, 
They include norito (prayers), s/iinsen (food offerings), kaihi 
(ceremony of opening the screen before the shrine), and /larai 
(prayers for the expulsion of evil). It is impossible to maintain 
that these are mere forms devoid of true religious significance.^ 

The objection to oificiaUy inspired ** shrine worship " on the 
ground that it is a real religion has been well formulated by the 
Roman Catholic Church of Japan, speaking through the Bishop 
of Nagasaki. The promulgation says, " The mciubers ut the 
CathoHc Church, without hesitation, will join in paying due 
reverence toward the nation's distinguished men as a part oi 
patriotic duty. Nevertheless, however generous our ffame of 

I . Chugai Nt^ ( B Ift)* I9I5 (No. 4913), p. 2. 

mn- 

4. J. £. (japan Evangelist), May, 19181 p* 
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mind may be with regard to this view of the shrines (goverriiiient 
view), we cannot give our support to it. . . . Shrine wor- 
ship is indeed poor in religious ideas judged from the inner 
worth of religion» but is amply furnished with a wealth of cere- 
monialism fixed by law. It Is an organized form of reveience 
paid to supernatural beings and must be raided as a religion. 
Moreover, it is a religion forced upon the people, and if it be 
ditferent from Shinto, it may not inappropriately be called shrine 
religion. It is something proposed to take the place of a national 
religSon. • . . We regret exceedingly that as Catholics we 
cannot accept the interpretatioii of shrine worship given by the 
government, nor can we visit the shrines and engage in the 
services for the dead nor can we ever pay respect to the so-called 
gods."* 

The Federated Churches of Japan (Protestant) take similar 
ground. This body, rei)re9enting practically all the Christian 
forces of Japan outside of Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic 
constituencies, has taken the position that " to lead people into a 
vague religious exercise under the pretext of r e v e r ence toward 
ancestors, and thus to mix the two things, is not only irrational, 
but results in harm to education and hinders in many ways 
the progress of the people."* The Nikon Kirisuto Kydked 
(Presb.), acting through the Gotemba Conference of 19 ly 
has likewise separately passed a resolution to the eflfect that 
government ceremonies performed at the shrines are conducted 
in a true religious spirit and with religious rftes.* 

The position of the Greek Catholic Church of Japan, 
although not officially expressed, has been interpreted by a 
representative of that body in a recent publication. In general 
each individual is allowed to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience. Wor^ip at the shrines in the sense of honor or 
respect paid to ancestors is encouraged, but only at those shrines 

1. Of. cii.y pp, 180-182 ; Kirisuto KydJO, March 28, 191S. 

2. J. E., Nov, 1917, p- 413- 
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dedicated to the memory of those closely related with the 
history of the country or the Imperial Family. Christians are 
permitted to pray for the salvation of anoestofs who were not 
believers^ atid for the spirits of those to whose memory the 
shrines . are dedicated* On the other hand, worship at the 
shrines in the sense of prayer for personal good fortune is not 
permitted.* 

III. In the third place the position of the government is 
criticised as a violation of the Japanese Constitution itself. It is 
maintained that the position of the national government on 
" shrine worship *' creates a situation that interferes directly with 
the exerose of the constitutionally guaranteed rights of freedom 
of religious faith. Different non-Shinto religious bodies, within 
the last few years have adopted resolutions and otherwise made 
public utterances calling attention to this situation J 

On October 31, 191 7, the Federation of Japanese Churches 
(Christian), meeting to commemorate jointly the quadricentenmal 
of the outbreak of the German Reformation, and the birthday of 
the reigning Japanese Emperor, considered the occasion oppor* 
tune for the adoption of resolutions cjiiphasizing the righLs of 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The document drawn 
up at this time makes a ** distinction between religion, on the 
one hand, and respect that may properly be paid to ancestors 
and to those historic personages that have rendered meritorious 
'services to their country on the other." The churches strongly 
aflirm their loyalty to the state and the Emperor, and add that 
it is the duty of all loyal men to encourage a cosmopolitan spirit 
and to aid in eliminating superstition. 

Clause Five of the resolutions then states the main griev- 
ance : The Imperial Constitution guarantees freedom of 
and we must do our best to see that thb kw is maintained. 
We must note, however, as utterly inconsistent with the principle 
of religious liberty the following matters : the recent arrange- 



1« J. Augp, 19x5, 342-3 1 StiM'S y^wa, Ua,yy 1915, 
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msnts about shrines, the connection established betwe^ shrines 
and education, many things that have occunred in towna^ 

villages, and elsewhere, and the common custom of making 
the observance of these superstitious customs almost com- 
pulsory.'" 

The Roman Catholic Church has likewise called attention 
to the freedom of religious belief granted in the Constitution 
promulgated by the late Kmperor Meiji and has expressed a 
.desire that the go vernment create a status for the shrines under 
.which it may be possible for Christians to maintain their constant 
purpose to be loyal to the Empire and at the same time be 
'* faithful to the most high God " without doing violence to 
conscience.^ 

An additional Roman Catholic view, trandated trom Les 
Nouvelles Religieuses" by the Japan Chronicle, goes even 

farther and expresses no little anxiety lest the situation may 
eventuate in the abrogation of even the existing constitutional 
protection of religious liberty. The article says regarding the 
point under consideration, " Nor is it possible to loresee whether, 
-someday, the religious liberty protected by the Constitution 
pmy be limited. The text of the Constitution carries the 
construction that this religious libefty is .granted on condition 
that public peace and order arc not troubled. Hostile voices 
are already beard in the Press demanding the restriction of tliis 
liberty. Others, on tlie contrary, have expressed their apprehen- 
sions lest the tsxt of the Constitution be found to furnish a 
preftesdt for these abuses. Whatever happens, it- can be. under* 
stood how those who have devoted their lives to making known 
in Japan the benefits of the Gospel, experience, as one or two ot 
them have written, 'serious and legitimate disquiet for the 
future of our holy religion when tliey see the recrudescence of 
Shinto (the cult jo( the Imperial Ancestors), the efforts, limited 
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but constant^ of the official world to make it the sole national 

cult, and the gradual advance of Japan toward Caesarism*."* 

Tlie Nikon Kinsuia Kydkai declares — " When the Govenn- 
ment authorities encourage this worship at the shrines, yea, and 
even almost compel school children to take part in the same». it is 
dear that they are violating the Constitution of the Empire as 
well as infringing upon the freedopi of &ith guaianteed by the 
Constitution.'" 

Buddhist organizations have taken similar action. The 
issue between Buddhism and Shinto reached a stage of special 
acuteness at the time of the.ooronation of the reigning-emperor - 
in 1915* There is -evidence on hand to show that at this time 
government officials in various places - were attempting, to « 
strengthen Shinto as a support for natkmalte by utilizing 
opportunities that arose in connection with the coronation 
ceremonies at Kyoto. The translations given below from the 
Japanese Buddhist pres^ of the time will serve to show the 
nature of the difficulties that appeared as well as the teaction 
that manifested itself in a large section of Buddhism. 

The Cfmgai Nippd under the date of November ^o^ 191 5» 
prints the following : " A statement of a conference of the-Shin 
Sect regarding interference vvith religion on .tjbe part uf tlie 
governor of Kagawa Prefecture — 

" Governor Wakabayashi, acting through the Chief of the 
local Department of Home Affairs, recently summoned the 
•)ieads of all cities^ towns and villages and gave instructions that 
at the time of the coronation the people of the entire province 
without regard to religious affiliations should erect kadomaisu 
(ceremonial pine trees) at the gates, place kamidana (god 
shelves) in the houses^ :^i^tc^ shimentma (sacred, ropes) under 

I. TIU Naiknai Cult in f^^an^ <*A Roman CatlioUc Study of Its OpposU 
tion to Evangelization, p. 8, (Japan Chronicle, Kobe, Japan, 1918). For a Japanese 
answer to this criticism see Japan Weekly Chronicle, Dec. 26,1918, p. 895, The 
National CiiU in Japan." 

2 J. E., tj^tU X9<7* pii ^4p| Kfsoiiiliunii uC tiie (Jutemba CuaTereace uf 
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the eaves, that they should purify their houses and that all tlie 
people '^ould go in groups to designated shrines of cities, towns 
and villages and perform distant worship [toward Kyoto], 

'* In certain villages the coercion wjs added that failure to 
obey this command was punishable with a fine and the charge 
was made that any offender was unpatriotic. 

As a result the heads of respective towns and villages 
enforced the order on the people and, as a matter of fact, a local 
policeman viated the Rev. Tachibana Jokai at his residence 
within the court of the Kosei Temple and obliged him to hang 
shimencnva at the temple gates, to stand kadomatsu at the 
entrance, forced him to purify the temple just like a common 
» house, and commanded him to make public attendance at a 
shrine like an ordinary person and perform distant worship.'" 

Under the date of December 1 1, 1915, the same publication 
says, " In Yamagata Prefecture, just as in Kagawa Prefecture on 
the occasion of the coronation, all people were forced to put up 
handdanat hang shimenawaf and erect kadomatsu. Owing to 
such extraordinaiy interference the opposition of the people has 
been aroused and there is a movement to secure the resignation 
of the governor and heads of towns and villaf^es. In this 
province ail the sects of Buddhism, including the Jodo, East 
Hongwanji, West Hongwanji, Sot5, and Rinzai sects have 
united and are taking up with the local governor ffae matter of 
this unlawful interference."* Similar sttuations in Hirosfaima» 
Shinuuse, Ishikawa and other prefectures called forth further 
criticisms from Buddhist sources.* 

Even prior to the appearance of the issue over the corona- 
tion ceremonies, namely, in March, 191 5, twelve delegates, 
representing fifty-six sects of Japanese Buddhism had waited on 
the Minister of Education and demanded consistency in the 

1. Chugiii Nippo, Nov. 30, 191 5 [No. p. 3. 

2. Op. cit.y I>eC. II, IQ!5 (Nn. 4000^. p. 3. 

3. Op. iit.t Jan. 5, 1916 (No. 4910;, p. 3 j AW At/, ircb., 191O E., March, 
1916, p. 117. 
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govemnient's Shinto policy. Their statement reads, " Although 
Shinto is independent of and separate from religion, yet religious 
services are conducted by Shinto priests at their shrines. - In 

order to sateguard relig-ious freedjiii the prohibition of the 
unwarrantable practices of conducting religious services through 
Shinto priests is deemed urgent."' 

Again, on December loth of the same year, sbety-€our 
delegates representing fiffcy-six sects, met in the West Hongwanjl 
Temple at Kyoto, adopted a set of six resolutions and appointed 
a committee to carry them into effect. The first resolution is 
important as expressing united loyalty to the central institution 
of the Japanese state. The reading is, First : The various 
Buddhist sects shall unite in purpose and activity for the revival 
and dissemination of religion and for adding new emphasis to the 
duties of propagandism, with a view to a better promotion of the 
fi>ftunes of the Imperial House." 

'ilie second, third, and fuurth resolutions bear further on a 
program of Buddhist federation ; the last two are directed toward 
the solution of the religious issue with the authorities. " Fifth : 
To keep clear the distinction between the shrine officials (SMn- 
shoku) and Shiotoism as a religion (SAindd Sfmkyo) there shall be 
put forth efforts to prevent these two from being identiS^d. 
Sixth : There bein^ recently a very unsatisfactory attitude toward 
Buddhism manifested by the authorities, these conditions shall 
be made public and an effort shall be put forth to induce the 
government to remove the unsatisfectory conditions,"* 

A frank exposition of the constitutional aspects of the 
problem as well as of the difficulties confronted by the Japanese 
government as it attempts to maintain simultaneously a national 
cult in Shinto and a guarantee of general reli^^ious freedom in the 
Constitution, is stated in the publication of the Mikawa Association 
of the Shin Sect already noted. In its introduction to the dis- 

1. Cf, Misskm News (Organ of Am. Board Mission, Kobe, Japm), Jan^ 
1916, p, 184. 

2. l^fyo AsaAi SAtmiun, Dec. Ii, 1915 ; J. E., Jan., 1916, pp. 30-51. 
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cussibn of the shrine problem this document remarksi ** Whoever 
m born in this country, even if he knows but little gratitude, 
must revere the deities of heaven and earth and respect his ances- 
tors. But reverence for deities and respect for ancestors arc not 
things to be used for certain ulterior objects. They are, in and 
of themselves, precious principles for the nati n Accordingly, 
they miist always be treated with care and seriousness. If, 
liowever, the essential nature of reverence for ancestors Is for- 
gotten and under cover of the beautiful name thereof, it is thrust 
ibrward arbitrarily, not only is the divine will misunderstood, 
but also the certain rtr^ult is that the freedom of religi us faith 
guaranteed under the Imperial Constitution is endangered, various 
other religions are antagonized and the sp rit of the people is 
thrown into confusion. If one considers the plans of the govern- 
ment during the fifty years since the Restoration and • espedally 
during the past ten years he will come to know that this is not 
simply grouiitiless apprehension."* 

The statement further says, " It is very much to be doubted 
whether the authorities themselves possess a Brm faiih in the 
shrines and the deities. Yet the government cannot go on being 
blind to the increasing confusion in popular ideas. But as gov- 
ernment officials it is not possible to consider entrustihg Bud- 
dhism with the G^reat responsibility of unifying the popular mind, 
and likewise it is impossible for them to depend on Christianity. 
Therefore, from the goverament Ftandpoint, the unification of 
the popular mind cannot be accomplished otherwise thai* by 
hoisting np the shrines* Thus Ihe official advocacy of reverence 
for deities is entirely political policy. In order to carry out this 
poHcy the government would like to regard the shrines as places 
of religious worship. Otherwise, the sentiment of reverence for 
deities cannot be implanted strongly in the hearts ol the people. 
But if this were done it would immediately contradict the freedom 
of religious faith guaranteed in the Constitution. Therefore, the 
government asserts that the shrines are not religious. Thus the 

I. • IMMn Atamku Ciisa Holnht, p. i. 
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government is constantly standing in the presence of a 9elf-<x>n- 
tradiction. The reason why the government authorities are 
never able to give a dear and unequivocal solution to tiiia pro- 
blem is just here. In particular, the &ct tiat 'the ofllicial attitude 
toward Christianity is not dear has its basis altogether in this 
matter.'" 

A criticism oi similar import from the Japanese secular press 
says, '* The worship at the shrines where great men of the 
country are deified is clearly a manifestation of religious senti* 
ment, \ahd so all rites and forms in the Shinto shrines are 
unquestionably religious in character. The Japanese authorities, 
however, have been averse to recognizing this axiom and con- 
sequently refuse to call a spade a spade. It is a great mistake 
on the part of the government to regard as not religion what 
possesses all the essential attributes of a religion. Yet it desires - 
to give a religious benefit to the people by tbe obaervanoe of 
religious forms*"* 

In this connection specbd notice should be made of the 
Fuktdn Shiuito, a Christian magazine which lias consistently and 
fearlessly criticized the government position on shrine worship. 
One of the most refreshingly direct criticisms tliat h^ yet ap- 
peared was published by this j6umal at the time of the dedication 
of the Metji Shrine. The writer says : 

"Shrine worship which government authorities are now 
encouraging and at times even forcing is a matter that is accom- 
pained by numerous questions both from the standpoint of feilh 
^d of ideas. At times one feels as though tr ut h were being set at 
naught and justice were being trampled under foot. ... 

The government authorities announce that the shrines are 
not religious, and then as the superlative proof thereof they 
point to the government organization which separates the Bureau 
of Shrines from the Bureau of Religions. To this kind of an 

i« Op<. Pp« 5*6^ 

2. Yorodut Skimbtm, Trans, in }9spKSi Weekly Chronicle, Mmj 15, 1916, 
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apology X can never give my assent. The determination of 
whether or not the shrines are religious is not a matter that lies 
witbin the province of government offices. It b purely a pro- 
blem of knowledge and is to be determined by appfication of 
scientifk: method to the study of religion. . . . Considered 
from this standpoint the definition lianded down by the govern- 
ment has no value whatever From the point of 

view of the science of religion it is doubly clear that, in origin 
and tradition, in form of ceremony and in spirit of worship, the 
shrines are religious. In this there is qol room for the injection 
of a particle of doubt. Accordingly, if the government forces 
shrine worship on us by order, it overrides the rights which 
are guaranteed us in the Constitution. 

" Among the Japanese of today are deists^ pantheists, and 
materialists. There are both those who affirm and those who 
deny the existence of God, There are those who believe in the 
immortality of the soul and those who do not so believe. Them 
are great differences according to variation in individual ideas. 
E^)ecially in Japan, pantheists who have come under the inHu- 

ence of Indian thought and materialists who have come under 
the influence of modem science are numerous. According to 
the teachings of pantheism all change is like the waves on the 
sea. When the waves calm down all becomes water again. AU 

things finally return to the Absolute and individual existence is 
annihilated. The human soul after death is immersed in the 
Absolute and not a shadow or sign of it is left. 

Again, it is imp3ssible for a materialist to admit the 
existence of the soul. Consequently, for a pantheist or a mater- 
ialist to kneel before ancestors, fb offer narito, and pray at the 
shrines becomes altogether meaningless. To what extent there 
aic those who out of a desire to prc^rve public harmony 
practice opportunism with indifference, I cannot say, but if they 
value the truth and are loyal to the principles in which they 
believci it ought to be impossible for pantheists and materialists 
to worship at Uie shrines. • » • For the state to be blind to 
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the exiisteiice of philosophy and sctence and to force a kind of 
&ith and a set of ideason the people is to disregard human liie 
and spirit, and is'foUy. .... 

" I am not one who feels that shrine worship must be op- 
posed by all means. Religious faith is free. Those who find 
satisfi^tion in the ceremonies of the shrines should therewith 
make ancere expression of ancestor worship. But for the state 
to force this on those who cannot fkid satis&ctbn in the cere- 
monies of the shrines is certainly illegal and is persecution. 
Where there is no freedom hypocrisy flourishes. I led that the 
forcing of this additional falsehood upon the Japanese nation 
which is already suffering from great hypocrisy is a matter that 
ought to be fully considered."' 

The case against the government has been well summarized 
by Mr« Ojima Saneharu, the most representative of the Christian 
students of Shinto, An abridgment of his exposition includes 
the following points. 

I. The norito nsued in 1914 by the Japanese Department 
of Home Affairs for the use of Shinto priests contain prayers for 
abundant harvests, health and victory. In view of the special 
position of the official cult, this cannot be harmonized with the 
guarantee of religious liberty contained in the Constitution. 

2« The government declares that at the shrines are wor- 
shipped the ancestors of the Imperial Family and those who in 
past have won merit in the service of the state. If amoi^ the 
ancestors of the Imperial Family are included such personages 
as AinaterasttO- Mi-Kami, ArmMto-Mt-Naka-NushMto-Kami, 
Taka-iMi- Musubi-no- Kami and Kami Mits-t/'i-iio- Ka}>n, then uffi- 
dal Shinto is a religion and the shrines become rel^^us 
institutions. 

5. It is illogical and inconsistent for the government to 
say that the shrines are not religious and at the same time permit 

I. aMJH^*S' Pfi)t\~'¥l'f (Onmnura^ RinzS, Jhtja ni tai stmt 

Cigh "Doubts Regarding ihc bhriu&> j, I'ukuin Shim^, Inov. 25, 192O1 

57^577* 
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priL-sts of prefectural, district and village shrines to conduct 
funeral services. * « 

4. The fact that the government does not manage the 
Shint5 shrines through the Bureau of Religions is explicable as a 
kind of official sophistry^ for the shrines aie genuine tdigioiis. 
institutions.* 

In spite of such criticism the government has persisted in 

maintaining its position that the shrines are not religious institu- 
tions. A recent statement of the Home Department says, 
" Whatever ideas or beliefs the people may have, the govern- 
ment does not look upon the shrines as being religious in nature. 
However desirable it may be for the people to return to the 
fonner ideas and intefpretations regarding the shrines* at the 
present time the government has no thought of doing anything 
to bring this about. The government simply encourages respect 
for the shrines and believes that shrines may be ievcrenced and 
supported by those who have faith in any religion without 
conflict or inconvenience. Whatever opinion may be held as to 
what should be done regarding the reb'gious attitude toward the 
shrineSy the government will maintain a neutral position on tlie 
ground that religious belief should be free."^ 

The latest phase of the devdopment pf official Shinto is in 
connection with educational problems that have been forced into 
prominence as a result of the Great War. During the war the 
Japanese government appointed a special commission on educa- 
tion to con^der, among other things, matters relating to the 
unification of the thought of the people. It is worthy of note 
that forty*two nnembers of, the Imperial Diet were on this 
commission. The reports were made public in the months of 
January and February, 19 19. 

1. Cf. (^Vw<i, Saneharu, TM mam Jittja Jim (Ji&iKjft, tt&l£ 3*5 
ifitSft* ** Unconvincing Aiguments r^ur^ng Shrints," Skmjutf Vol. 17, No. 5, 
May, 1916), pp. 75-80. 

2. T. Apr. 1916, pp. 154-5 ; Fkkm» Skh^Ht Apr. 1916. Statement of 
the Bureau of Shrines. 
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The Comthisston alleges that unsound social conditions fiave 
been developing rapidly in Japan of late and assigns as cause an 
excessive and indisci laimate introduction into Jajxin of occidental 
ideas and institutions subsequent to the Restoration. The 
report says, " The situation is very giave and calls for serious 
consideration ; " and, again, " Such systems, organizations and 
social conditions as are found to be inconsistent with and contra- 
dictory to the fundamental principles of our national education 
must be reformed and readjusted, and for that purpose joint 
efforts of those in positions of authority and those in private are 
indispensable."* 

Along with this harmonious cooperation ot government and 
people, the G>mmission urges the carrying out of a reconstruc- 
tion program along the lines of traditional Japanese insttltittons. 
The foundations must be the old characteristic culture of Japan 
(Ni/idn no koyu no bunko). The report thus emphasizes the 
necessity of the continued worship of national deities and 
advocates " the preservation of the dignity and solemnity of the 
shrines, commensurate with their sacred associations, and the 
universal education of the people to the true meaning of religious 
ceremonies and also to elevating the status of the Shinto 
priesthood.*** . . 

The issue, however, still remains open. Up to the present, 
it has proved imf>ossible to find consistency in the official inter- 
pretation of the shrines. As an indication of the ambiguity of 
the government attitude, we may quote from the report of a 
"Special Committee on Shrines*' of the National Christian 
Educational Association of Japan as given July lo, 1920. The 
report states, " Vour committee aidde two calls on the Bureau 
of Shrines of the Japanese Government and presented our point 
of view and our hopes respecting both shrine worship and 
pilgrimages to shrines. The only answer we received was that 

1. J. E., Apr. 1919, pp. 136-7; Japan litttis atid Mail^ Feb. ii, 21, 22, 
19 19. 

2. J. E., op. cit. p. 137. 
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the government must give the matter further consideration. 
We greatly regret tliat we have not yet been able to attain our 
pouH. Our demand briefly stated is, tfiat the government ihall 
adopt adequate measures for making public prodamation to the 

effect that the meaning of shrine visitation is limited to an 
expres<don of honest respect and is not to be understood as 
religious worship."* 

The legal difficulty, however, has a fundamental aspect. It 
relates to the underlying philosophy upon which has been reared 
the structure of Japanese communal anoestialisro. Is the state 
itself, consciously or unconscbusly, committed to a politioo- 
religious theory that niakes impossible at present the genuine 
secularization of the shrines? Are the great ancestral kamt 
nothing more than mere men who have labored and passed off 
the stage of human ai&irs and the memory of whose greatness is 
revered at the shrines ? Or aie they regarded as actual spiiits 
of a superhuman world, able to aid suppliant human beings and 
ever watching over the destinies of Japan ? In attempting to 
arrive at defensible answers to these questions we may turn fust 
to some typical solutions that have been offered by Japanese 
investigators, themselves. 

^immmitMtfimiPMtf»»m. p- »• Tokyo, 1920. 
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CHAPTER 

Japanese Interpretations of ShintQ: 
The Ethical Definition. 

5y>lutions of the shrine problem presented by contemporary 
Ja£Mnese Shintoists resolve themselves into two general classes of 
interpretation, (i) the nattonaiistic-ethical and (2) tiie nation- 
alisti<>religioit8. 

Both fbnns of interpretation ue equally penetrated by apoint 
of view wUch Japanese Shintoists attempt to expound as tiie 
mark of the fundamental social mind of their race, namely, a 
group consciousness or social and political loyalty which ij 
represented to be of such strength as to dooiinate and very 
frequently to eliminate individualism/ The solidarity of the 
primitive " we^roup ** has made its way up through the clan spirit 
of feudalism infco the modem state ; the paiticuhrism of the old 
fnidal order has been drawn together about a national emotional 
center in the Imperial Mous'.; " of unbroketi line throughout ail 
time as Heaven and Eartii eternal." Under the stimulus of 
modern conflicts with external forces this social tnind has become 
extraordinarily aelf-conscious and is manifesting itself in the Ibrni 
of a nationalism which, as set forth by a targe group of Japanese 
apologists, IS supposedly supported by a patriotism which is 
unique in human history. 

This situation in modern Japanese social psychology has been 
indicated in the above terminology by the application of the 
term "nationalistic" to both forms of the interpretation of 
Shinto. The difference between the two lies largely in the 

t, Uelutn, O. THe F^Heal Devitopmittt of Japan, p. 19; Kafo, 
Naoihi, <* Eastern Ideals and tlie Japanese Spirit," T J. S. L., Vol. XIII ( 1914-15), 
Ft I, p. 142; Yadchi, Xciumintd fbrm (^^-, Hft^ll, *«Teii 
LectnicB on Natkmai Traits/' Tolgro, 1914, 12th «d.), p. 4 IT. ; TamtJka, Yoshito, 
SkimiS mmgi mm^tiMt» il>EMb "-BtsmHab ^ Sikmt9," Tokyo, 1911), pp. 
137-140 
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nature of the fundamental philosophical explanation of the basis 
of Slunto. The first named attempts to develop a Shinto 
pantheon out of the heroes of Japanese political history, while 
leaving the ultimate nature of these " deities " largely unex- 
plained. The second, while likewise stressing political values, 
definitely ties up communal ancestralism with pantheism or with 
-idealistic monism. We may consider the two foAas 'in the 
above mentioned order. 

The formulation which Japanese expor.ents attempt in the 
nationalistic-ethical interpretation follows along the lines laid 
down in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries by Katia 
Azumaro, Kama Mabuchi, Motoori Noringa and Hirata 
Atsutane. It concurs with the official announcement that Shinto 
^ not a religion, at least in the ordinary sense, and builds largely 
on the proposition that Shinto deities arc human beings. Not 
only so, it further attempts to carry this thesis right back 
through the earliest Japanese mythology. 

The point of view here indicated is applied in two directions : 
(a) as the interpreta^n of existing political institutions and the 
support thereof, and (b) as a means of facilitating a hannohization 
of this supposedly non-religious fbnn of Shinto with thought and 
practice looked upon as truly religious. Behind the former 
Implication lies the interest of a host of statesmen, politicians, 
soldiers, educationalists and Shinto officials ; behind the latter, 
the interest of many of the. genuine religious leaders of the nation. 

We turn Brst to the consideration of .the political application 
of the n^tionalisticHSthical intefpretation. 

, There is hardly a subject in modem Japan that has received, 
at the hands of both* governmental and educational authorities, 
the attention that has been accorded so-called Kokutmn D^oki^ 



1. 1' or I) ibliugrapiiies of Japanese literature on this subject cf. 

Inouye, '\:t\svL]\rb, Kokumm Dotokii Catron ±j^:(KM^, ^Ki^i^tMsife. '<^>iil- 
liiws of National Morality"), Appendix, pp. 103-117; Kano, ShGzo, Kokumht 
DStokuSkiroH (follftH, 0|^ij£li^l£t* **A Hbtoiy of Katiopul Morality 
pp. 256.8, 
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national morality." It is the fundamental motive oi jajjancse 
education.' In the form of apologetic here under discussion, 
Shinto becomes practically identical with Kokumin Dbtoku* 
That is to say, Shinto is now interpreted as either the system of — 
national morality itself or as the unique spirit which produces the 
system. It is a social and political ethic eniei^g from the 
peculiarities of Japanese |)sychology and history. It is identified 
with Japanese development from the beginning and is regarded 
as vitally necessary to the maintenance of the Japanese state. 
It is admittedly applied as a means of stabilizing existing Japanese 
institutions in the presence of distintegrating and suppressing 
tendencies supposedly threatening Japan through the incoming of 
Occidental civilization. It lays out a program of Shinto educa- 
tion in wHch the primary motive is the development of reverence 
for the past, respect for authority and loyalty to existing institu- 
tions of the state. It inculcates ideas of tlie unique sanctity and 
moral authority of Imperial Rescripts, together with special 
r^ard for the " peculiar dignity and superiority of the Imperial 
House of Japan and the assurance that " the national ideal of 
japan is unsurpassed and impregnable."* In such a way the 
protection afforded Japanese institutions by the Tokugawa I 
sedufflon policy which was disrupted by the arrival of the " black 
ships" of Perry in 1853, is now secured by a psychological 
and educational program that attempts to strengthen the 
inner spirit rather than to put a wall of seclusion about the 
land.' 

Modem Japanese exposition of the elements pi national 
morality " comes back, sooner or later^^ to the ethical teaching of 
the Imperial Rescript on Education, promulgated in 1890. The 

Japanese government and a large number of individual writers 
on the subject are agreed that the Rescript on Education 

I. Cf, Inouye, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

2* Cf. Motoori, ** Sbinto Education," Jo fan Magazine, May, I91 7, p. 41. 

3. p. 42. 

4. €^4 huoxtyt, ^, cM pp. 84^100* 
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must be taken as setting forth the basis of ooatempofafy 
Japanese ethics, both public and private. The offidal Engli^ 

translation of tiiis Rescript is here given for purposes of re- 
ference. 

" Kfioiv Ye, Our Subjects : 

'* Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empite on a, 
basis broad and everlasting, and have deeply and finnly im- 
planted virtu e ; Our subjects ever united m loyajty and filial 
piety have from generation to generation illustmted the beauty 
thereof. This is the of the fundamental character of Our 

Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our education. Ye, 
Our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate to your 
brothers and sisters ; as husbands and wives be harmonious, 
as friends true; bear yoursdves m modesty and mojsc^- 
tion ; extend your b enevol ence to att ; pursue learning and 
cultivate arts» and thereby develop intellectual iaculties and 
perfect moral powers; furthermore, advance public good 
and promote coiniiion interests ; always respect the Con- 
stitution and observe the laws ; should etiiergcncy arise, offer 
yourselves courageously to the State ; and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with 
heaven and earth. So shall ye be not only Our good and 6uth- 
iiil subjects but render iUus^us the best traditions of you¥ 
forefathers. 

" The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeath- 
ed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be deserved alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and true in 
ail places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in 
Gooimon with yoa. Our subjects, that we may all attain to the 
same virtue* 

** The 30th day of the loth month of the 23rd year of Meiji. 
[The 30th of October, 1890]. (Imperial Sign Manual, Imperial 

Seal)."* 

I. For the history of tin"'; translation consult A'il:mhi,ViMdk\i./cfiwese 
£duc<Ui4>H (Loadon, I909), pp. 1-3. Aii oilicial ediliou of the on|;inal Ja|iaQese 
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On the day following the protnulgation of this Rescript the 

Minister of Education, Mr. Vas/ii^awa AkinidiSii, issued instruc- 
tions which indicated plainly the use which the goveriinient 
intended to imke of the document A translation of the ordar 
follows. 

''His Imperial Majesty, deeply anxioiis concemiiig the 
edueatioa of His subjects, has graciously handed down an Im- 
perial Rescript. I, Akimasa, the present incumbent of the office 

of Minister of Edacation, am entrusted w ith great responsi- 
bility. Reflecting on the matter night and day, I am feariul lest 
I roake a mistake. I have received the Imperial Rescript with 
reverence and, deeply moved, have made copies thereof and 
am distributing them to the schools of the entire country. 
Those who are engaged in education, always obedient to the 
Imperial wHI) most not neglect the dtfties of culture and diad- 
pline, and eq[)ecially on the days of school ceremonies or on some 
date determined according to convenience, the pupils must be 
assembled and the Imperial Rescript on Education must be 
read before them.* Fuitbermore, the meaning must be carefully 
explained to the pupils and they must be instructed to obey it 
at all times."' 



text may be foiin4 ifk almoit M17 oat of tbe munecow tekt4n6ltt on etUcs pub* 
liibed by Uie Jwptmm Dqpaitinent of EdDcation, as for exanvie, JtH/i Si^gaJtu 
SMMaka (91iMHIIM* Text4>ook of Ethks fw Brimaiy Schools VoL 
yi^FMiaoe. 

I. AfombuskS ITmrti, Ippanko no Bn — |S(t^fK> " Instnio- 

lions of the DcfMitBMBt of EdacalioD, Section on Genexal Rugilattons p. t, 

Oct 31, 1890. 

In 191 2 Mr. Yoshikawa made public a slatciucnt on tlic actual orij^in of the 
» In perial Rescript on Education which makes itUcrcsting reatliag, especially in 
view of the fact that the above order would naturally lead the reader to infer that 
the compositiun of the resicript is referable in toto solely to the Emperor Meijt, 
Mr Yoahflcnim's o^Iaution, as giv» beknr, shows thai Uui nsseript hadita origin 
in an efibft to qiply a coixective to oeftain dangerous teodancics appearing in 
Ji^ianese life in the' eighties of the last centniy owii^ to the rapid and indiscriminate 
*' westernisation " that bad been going on, and fiuthennofle, tba^, as a matter of 
frctt tbe opinion of experts cnmnltwl ip tbe compilation of the reseripl was faf 
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- Along with this statement on the pairt of the Minister of 

l^ducation there appeared a covering order from the Depart- 
ment of Education, indicating the same intention of utilizing the 
new rescript as tiic basis of public instruction in ethics. The 
order reads, " Concerning the Imperial Rescript on Education 
and the Instruction of the Minister of Education, to the Hokkaido 
Government/ the Urban Prefectures, and tiie other Prefectures. 

from being unaniniou^^ as lo the expedieiioy of this aUempt fo build nation?! 
character on a moditicd Confucian basis. The slatemcnt says, *' At the time of 
the Restoration the late Emperor declared it would be the guiding principle of 
hb government to inftpdiioe mesktm dvilisatioik into the oonntiy and to establi^li 
New Japan upoor that dvilisation. Conseqnenlly every institution in Japan was 
westernised and tlie atinoq>%m of the ** new civiliaition " was felt in almost every 
atralnm of society. Indeed the process of westernization was carried to extremes. 
Thus those who advocated the virtues of righteousness, ^loyalty and filial duty 
brought down on themselves the cynical laughter of tlae men who professed as 
their first principle the westernization of Jnpan every way, and who declared that 
the champions of the old fashioned virtues were ignorant of the changed social 
condition of the Empire. 

" liut if any tendency is carried too far, inevitably there comes a reaction. 
Tlie cxceaijive westernization of Japan very naturally aroused, strong tipposition 
unong conservative peo^>lc, especially scholars of the Japanese^ and Chinese clas- 
sics, who thought it dangeronsforthe moral Standard oi this Empire to see this 
process carried even into the moral teachii^ of the people. Thns a hot oohtro* 
versy followed between scholars, poUidsts and teachers who were divided into 
many schools. The question vras so keenly agitated that it vm taken up at -a 
meeting of Governors at the Home Office in {890. At that time Fkinoe Yama. 
grtawas Minister of Home Affairs, and I was the Vice-Minister of the same depart- 
ment and personally witnessed llic heated debate at the Governors' conference. 
It was, however, agreed in the end among ihe Home Office authorities (hat as the 
([ucsiion concerned the people's thought, it must be dealt with rather by the educa- 
tional authorities than by the Ilume Office officials. 

His Majesty at once instructed the Minister of Education, Viscount ICno- 
moto, to frame some prindplcs for education. Viscount Enomoto, however, resign- 
ed for some reason before he had completed the task and I succeeded him and 
had to complete the work. I consulted the late Viscount Ki Inouye, then Director 
of the Legklation Bureau, on the matter, and the ' draft was finally drawn up. 
Whik^ however, the draft was under compilation, vre frequently approached the 
F^mi>cror, and asked hb gracious advice upon the moral principles which were to 
be embodied in the new moral standard of the nation. 

** Kb people knoW| the Imperial Rescript on Education was iMsed on tiie four 
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The Minister ot Education has issued instructions relative to the 
Imperial Rescript on Education, graciously promulgated recently 
by His Imperial Majesty, and copies will be distributed to all 
schools, whether public or private, within the jurisdiction of 
the departtneiit. Thus the Imperial Will will be /uUy earned 
out"* 

An order appearing in the regulations of Tokyo Prefectufv 
at practically the same time as the above, states in so many words 

that the new Rescript was to constitute tlic foundation of Japan- 
ese education. The statement says : '* Recently, the Imperial 

viriues : beuevolence, righteousness, loyally and filial piety. The making of these 
four viTtues the Ibttndattoa of the natknul edttcatkuk was, bmrcver, strangly crtti> 
died at tliat tune, and some scholan jcvea dedared .that'these viriues were tiqpovled 
fracn China and ought never (o be established as the standwrd of the nation's 
mocality. Others jigain said lhat, should such old fashioned viriues be enpouraged 
among the people, it would mean the revival of the oM form of virtue typified by 
private levenge, etc. But I strongly upheld the teaching of those four principal 
virtues, saying that tlie essence of man's morality is one and the same irrespective 
of place or time, aIthoui;h it might take difTerent forms according to different cir- 
cmnstances, and that therefore the aforesaid four virtues could well be made, the 
moral standard of the Jaj>auese people. 

♦* The Imperial Rescript was issued in its original form, and, in spite of the 
ciilidsni and opposition before its promulgation, Whid caused mneii fear abbql 
its futnxe, the Rescript, onoe.issued, soon came to fae the of the people in 
iheir mopal teaching and is now'fimdy . egtablishe^ as the standard of the mrtion's 
morality." Japan Advertise, Ang. 6, 1912, 'frans. 'from Kbhimm SkimSttUf 
Aug. 5, 1912. * . 

In estilnatii^ the importance to be attached to the criticism that the virtues 
stated in the rescript " were imported from China ** comparison should be made 
with the cardinal virtues of Omfurianism, namely, benevolence or humanity, 
righteousness, wisdom, propriety, and faith. Compare also the well known 
virtues of Platonism, i.e. wisdom, courage, temperance, and righteousness or 
justice. The relations oi ruler and subject, of parent and ciiild, of husband and 
;wife, of brothers and sisters, and of friends with :which tlie rescript conpoms ksdf 
merdy rq>eat tlie gorin, or five human idationships, of Cpufucian ethics. 

I. MmiusJid Kwtrei, If^n^ no Bn^ order No. 8, Oct. 31, iSgo. Note 
'aUo, « The portrdts of the Emperor and Empresf« and tite copy of the Tmperiid 
Rescript on Educatbn, which have tieen bestowed on each school witlun the 
jurisdiction of the department, sliould fae placed most reverently in a designated 
place witliin llie scImoI." MmkakS Xmrti, No. 4, Nov. i^* i^i' 
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Rescript on Education was graciously conferred and uistruction 
was also given out by the Minister of Education. The Rescript 
constitutes the great foundation of the education of our country.' 
Communication Is hereby made to all public and private schools 
that all who tng^age in education must obey the Imperial com- 
mand and must be assiduous not to mistake the aim of education 
in the future."* 

Further evidence showing the extraordinary importance 
which the Japanese government attaches to the Imperial Rescript 
on Education as an instnmient of nationalistic moral training 
may be seen th the Japanese educational progiam directed toward 
the assimilation of Koiea. An official ^latement on iSat subject 
says * " ^Vs one of the vital aims of the new educational system 
is to develop in the younger generations of Koreans such moral 
character as will make them loyal subjects of Imperial Japan, 
not only is tlie general idea of the fundamental principles set forth 
in the Imperial Rescript on Education pretty well understood by 
most of the piesent'day students, but the new national anthem is 
quickly becoming their iavorite song. • • • . 

As alluded to in the last Annual Report, when the new 
educational system in the Peninsula was formed, the Imperial 
Rescript on Education, issued for Japan twenty-one years aro, 
was graciously granted to the Governor-General, and the Im- 
perial Will, de^ring the extension of the fundamental prindples 
of the natbnal education to the Peniosulap was thus dearly 
manifested, ala6 that Koreans and Japanese wem aKke regarded 
as His Majesty's loyal subjects. Receiving this Imperial Re- 
script with reverence, the Govemor-Generd decided to distribute 
copies of it among the Government Schools and other Public 
Schools. On January 4th, 19 1 2, the Governor-General issued 
an instruction to the Provincial Governments and Government 
Schools with regard to the Imperial Rescript on Education. 

1- 5*^Uft?lf ^ A*- also Kikticlii, at., pp. 3, 102-3. 
3. A^tmAd Ktmneit Order No. 37, Tbfyo/u JCtmni {** Inslnictiom for 
Tokyo Mectnie Nof^ 189a 
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During the year under review, Government and Public Schoob 
receiving copies of the Inapsrial Rescript numbered 473."' 

Tlie Inapenat Reicr^t on Educailion has come to be re- 
garded as a soft of condensed sacied Scripture of tbe ofifidal 
cult, especially by advocates of tht fialionB]istic«dttcal school ol 
Shinto. The posHion of this school Is well set forth in the 

I. Jhnttkd Refoti on R^erm and J^vgnsi iit CAaum {Rona) 1911-13, pp. 
907-8. (Compiled by the GovemmeDt-General of Chosen, Seoul, Dec. 1914)* 
Mf . Tasabiir5, formerly Dlrecior of the Education Bureau of the Koreaa 

Govemoienty a man who has been cluiracterbeed as largely responsible for the 
Japaijese educational ijolicy in Korea, has declared, " The fundamental puq)ose 
and jxjlicy of the ^ovcrnnicnl in its educational work in Korea is none other than 
that which it has Ixforc its mind constantly in Japan, namely, nyxm the basis of 
the Imperial Rescript on Education, to train the pupils into a loyal and virtuous 
people." J. E., Nov. 19 13, p. 481. 

Under tbe cbeninsUukoes it is, perbeps, hardly to be eiqpeetod tb«t JepatwM 
tyiticiNn of tbe Imperial Rescript on Education sboold nwnifest anj spedal 
cottiage or or^inaltty. Qrdinaiy JiqMuiese attempts at evalttatioo hasten to make 
avowalof thesvperlatiTeall-soflScieiiqrof tbeieacriptas an instrument of moral 
education. It k " perfect in spirit and in form, especially in f(»itering the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism." {C/. Kato, N., " The Educational System of Japan," 
T. J. S. L., Vol. XVI, p. 142). It is a most clear statement of the cs'^cnce of 
Japanese national life, an authoritative expression of the virtues of the in li . iflnal, 
the home and the nation, an exhaustive cxhiMtion of the ^jood and tlje buauiiful. 
(C/. Ebina^ Dauju, in Shtnjin, Dec. 27, lyio). Dr. Uesu^ Shinkichi says, " The 
Imperial Rescript on Education supplies the bones of Japanese morality and the 
fonndation of tbe spirit of tbe nation. It transcends all criticism." ( jfllgg^ 

JMM Kempo oycii Kami, ** The National Organization, tbe Cbnslitution 
and Constitntional Government,*' Tolgro, X916, p. Si). Frof. Tmaka YoshitO, 
says, <*Tfae Imperial Rescript on Education b tbe august teacbing of the gods 
(Imperial Ancestors}." {Shmti ffcitff, p. 152). The same author, mriting in 
I918 and commenting on the " Great Way " set forth in the rescript says, "Un- 
like what Confucius says in the Analects, or what Gautama says in the Sutra.s, or 
what Christ teaches in the Bible, the Emj'jeror Meiji did not merely express his 
own august opinion (in the Rescript), but, indeed, lie set forth in ♦■pitunie the 
teaching bequcathtd by the Imperial Ancestors, wlio are worshij j '.d as gods in 
the shrines which uur people have established." (^|^jji|^3c^fjl$> f^ikum 'm 
DUoku ydty9 JOigi, « Lectmes on tbe Enentials of National Morality," Tokyo, 
19 1 8, p. 145). These latter statemei^ are especially worthy of consideration in 
new of what Mr. Yosbikawa lias said concerning tbe actual origin of tbe rescript. 

An occasional criticism, wbile niainfaining the flawlesspeai of tbe rescript 
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writings of Tanaka Yoshito, recently appointed lecturer on 
Shinto in the Tokyo Imperial University.' 

. From the point of view of Tanaka's dtscussioii a tuU and 
sufficfent indication of the pfaetlcal norm of Japanese social and 

political obligations is to be found in the Imperial Rescript on 
Education. "The Imperial Rescript on Education gives the 
essential elements of Shinto. That is to say, it expresses the iait 
testaments of our Imperial Ancestors, which must be kept by 
our people."^ The origins of the moial pTopo6ttk>ns of this 
rescript are to be found in the indigenous development of the 
Japanese race. In conformity with this position Tanaka expounds 
Shinto as the unique historical deposit of Japanese racial psycho- 
logy. In spite of the fact that various religious cults auid moral 
lodes have existed in Japan from ancient times right down to 
die present, Shinto alone expresses the true spirit of the Japanese 
people. The essential meaning of Shinto is thus to be determined 
by reference to the qualities of this spirit. The heart of the cult 
is not religion at all in the ordinary sense ;^ it is Vamato Dama- 
shHt the peculiar psychological endowment of the race. The 

itself, atlaclcs the ethical instruction tliat is based thereon as formal and fruitless. 
{Cf. Kato, op. cit. ; Ebina, op. iil.). Here and there a Japuae^ cnuc api>ears 
with the courage of his convictions. The editors of the Japan Year Book have 
d«dared, ''Tbe Rescript, with all Teq)ect to its angost ongia, primarily aims to 
produce patriotic and Iaw<abidiiig citixens and Is equally deficient in inq>iiuig and 
leavening power." (The Japan Year Book, 1911, p. 260:. Dr. N« Aiiga eluci- 
dates ibe historical background dt the rescript thus: **When the Constitution 
was granted In 1889, it was feared by some that the development of the idea of 
< tlic rights of the people * would destroy the idea of loyalty and patriotism, and 
the famous Rescript on Education was the result, which looked at humanity 
entirely from the standpoint of intellect, and excluded all element of faith and 
mystery." (J. E. July, 1908, i). 259, trans, by Japan Chronkle). 

I. Prof Tanaka is the most j>rulific of the modern Japanese ShiDtoists* 
Ft)r a list of hifi nu>st inijinriant \vi ii in^n consult Ajipcndix B 

2 Shiiitu Ihm^i, p. i5L>. Cf. also iW., pp. 1 47, I52-8. 

3. Tanaka does not attempt to deny the existence of religious elements in 
Shlnt5. {(Of Kohuttin Doioku YStyo Kogi^ pp. 162-3). he xegards 

ShintS as something more fundamental than mere religion, is to be seen in his 
inss!ence that Shinto is a Great Way that underlies morality, politics^ education 
aidl religion alike. {Skim^ Hmst^ pp. 28, 113, 115, 162 ff.). His emphasu 
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question is iimnedbitiely raised, >v1i«t are the fundamental psycho- 

logical characteristics of the Japanese people ? According to 
Tanaka, these are three in number : 

(1) . An intellectual nature ca[)acitating for orderliness and 
unificatioix ( CJdtsujo teki toUsit- teki s/iiso), 

(2) . A vivacious and practical (lit " thts-worldly ") emo- 
tional nature {Kaikqfsu tekiginsei teki kanfi), 

(3}. A disposition toward development and expoiuion 
{Ilatien teki bochb teki seikaku)} 

The unique importance attached to this three-fold pyscho- 
logical endowment in Japanese historical development is seen in 
Tanaica's statement : " This spirit has afforded the foundation 
from which Shinto has had its rise."^ The manifestation of 
this spirit in the actual life of Japan constitutes Shinto, These ^ 
psychological characteristics in the uniqueness of tfadr combina- . 
tion are explained as the particular possessions of the Japanese, 
** To be sure," Tanaka adm'ts, " we must recognize the fact that 
such intellectual qualities as orderliness and the capacity for 
unification have been con^icuous among the Chinese, hi the 
case of this people however, even early in the ancient period of 
their history, this spirit collapsed wcU nigh to the foundations 
owing to change in the reigning djmasties. Also a sprightly 
emotional nature, in which the things) of the present worid were 
especially emphasized, is to be noted as havipg obtained among 
the Greeks. We must likewise admit that a capacity for deve- 
lopment and expansion was preeminent among the Romans. 
These nations, however, possessed these virtues singly. With 

thniughoui i> fun<!anientally ethical and political. Shinto, even as a religion, 
relates primarily to the p»litico-rcligioU5 affairs of Japaneiie scKieiy. {Cf. 1^'^ 
^l^lilt Tetsugaku Setln, " The HHemial Meaning of Shmtd Philoso- 

phy," Tokyo, 1918, p. 210). He declares emphatically that if the content of 
teligion b limited to the special charactefjstics manifested fay Buddhism and 
Christianity then Shinto i» not religion. {Op. dt,i^ 205). 

I. S&in/9 1/tWgi, p. 32. See aho ?|;Jg]Kjl.^W9> JIM»ori AMiu^ m 
T^tigakUf ** Ttie Philosophy of Motoori Norina^'* p. 57. 

Z* Shinto Hoiigit p* 34« 
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the succeeding decline of their national destinies, they became 
extinguished and disappeaied. Our race alone, having ever 
been superior to the miisfortune of rain, has preserved tUs intel- 
lectual nature, this emotional quality, and this capacity (for 
expansion) in a special %vay and consequently lias developed. In 
fine, this mentality {shiso), this emotional nature (kanjo), this 
character {scikaku), taken together as one, constitute the in- 
herent spiritual quality of our race."* 

This Yamato Damashii, or national spirit of Japan, is no 
recent and transient achievement. It has marked Japanese 
p^hology from most ancient times, and thus, deeply embedded 
in tiie ^xritual depths of the race, its unchanging perpetuation 
throughout the future is guaranteed. The dhmie ancestors have 
embodied the very essence of this spirit and have revealed its 
virtues. Particularly is this true of the sacred emperors who 
may properly be r^rarded as the incarnations of the true Japanese 
spirit. ** Furthermore " — to quote — ** the deeds and examples 
of all of our emperors from ancient times down, to ^ present, 
have exerted a mighty influence on our people and have become 
the norm of national action in politics, in religion and in e^ics, 
thus completely regulating the activities aiid utterances of the 
nation. Thus, both the basis and the norm for the activities of 
the Japanese race have their origin in tlu deeds of our sacred 
ancestors^ TMs is S&intd."^ 

** The most revered of all the kami are those of the successive 
generations of the Imperial line, beginning with the Divine 
Ancestress, AmeHerasu^tm-kami, The matters that have been 
disclosed by these succf ssive generations of kami, beginning with 
Atna-ierasii-d-im-kamiy constitute the principal part of Shinto/*"* 

" This Shinto, already in the ancient period, exercised an 
important influence, in harmony with the intellectual, emotional, 
and practical necessities of the time. Thus, as revealed in every- 

1. liloloori Norinaga no Teisugaku, p. 57. 

2. Ibitt , pp. 57-58. 

J. HhitUo JJm^, p. 145. 
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day afiails prior to the introduction of Gsnfuctanism, which has 
exercised such a great influence on the moral life of our people* 
Shinto oonsdtuted our national ethical system. Also, prior to 

the introduction of Buddlusm which has exerted such power in 
the religious world of Japan, Shinto was the religion that gave 
calmness and tranquility to our [people. Furthermore, in the 
Imperial Rescript of the third day of the first month of the third 
year of Meiji, it is written, * The Heavenly Deities and Sacred 
Ancestors ascended the Imperial Throne and founded the Im- 
perial line. Sacred Emperors reigned In succession, continuing 
and extending the lineage. Religion and government were 
unseparatcd and the j>eople were all united in a single heart. 
Above, government and education were excellent, and below, 
nranners and customs were beautiful' According to this, 
from most ancient time on, government and religion have 
been one, and prior to the introduction of Chinese political philo- 
sophy, Shinto was the way of political affairs* In addition 
Shinto had its influence bn every aspect of the practical life of 
our people. Thus it is, that in just such manner as we Japanese 
have received our bodies, even to our hair and our skin, from 
our divine ancestors, iianded down uncorrupted from father to 
son, so also, the fundamental things of Shinto are eternal, handed 
down from generation to generation."' 

On the basis of his analysis of the Japanese spirit Tanaka is 
led to affirm a fundamental difference between the Japanese and 
other races. ** In the matter of basic conceptions there is a 
difference between the people of our nation and foreigners.'* * 
This fundamental difference manifests itself primarily in the atti- 
tude toward the state. In the foreign point of view the state is 
ultimately subordinated to individualism.* The Jaijanese spirit 
on the other hand, characteristically expresses itself in the com- 
plete abandonment of individualism to the support of a state life 

1. Moloori Norimgtt m Tas^gakUf pp. 58-60. 

2. Shinio Nongif p. 140. 
^ lb:d.,jf. 139. 
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organized around the principle of imperial sovereignty. This 
fact has given extraordinaiy stability to Japanese political iustitu* 
tions. There has been going on in tlie past a fierce struggle for 
existence among the nations of the earth. It is to be noted that 

not one of the great Ituropean nations of the remote past has 
survived into the present' Japan alone of the modern nations 
of the world has an unbroken existence extending back to the 
dawn of histofy* How does it happen that throughout a history 
of three thousand yeans Japan has never lost territory to foreign 
aggression and has preserved intact the integrity of her emiMre ? 
The author answers, ** In solution of this problem I maintain that 
this in a word is due to the fact of the existence from ancient 

4 

times of the unique Great Way of our nation."^ The historical 
result is that the Japanese Empire possesses a national organiza- 
tion (kokutai) without parallel in the world."^ 

The military value of this apologetic is not lost sight of by 
ProC Tanaka. He attempts to maintain that the military suc- 
cesses of Japan can only be fully explained by reference to the 
fundamental qualities of this unique Japanese spirit/ Ho admits 
that in externali physical characteristics the Japanese luust be 
classified along with other human beings. The significant differ- 
ences, howeveri are in the spiritual realm. " If Japanese and 
foreigners are the same, how does it happen that in the two great 
wars of recent times, namely in the Sino-Japaneseand the Russo- 
Japanese wars> countries great in population, wide in area> rich 
in wealth, superior in military equifjment, and great in number 
of soldiers — how does it Hiappen that such a China and such a 
Russia went down before a Japan, limited in population, small 
in area, deficient in soldiers (from a numerical standpoint) and 
lacking in wealth ? ** The author's answer is, ** The result is due 
to the fact that over and above these matters of military equip- 

1. /^/</.,pp.y Ii8 IT. 

2. I/'itf., p. 121. 

3. Ji^ul., p. 112, 

4. liuit pp. 146 0^ 
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ment, numbers of soldieis, population, and area, there exists a 
unique and special something with which these Uiings cannot be 
compared* That Is to say, in as much as there prevails among 
the people of our nation our characteristic Great Way, in a 

word, because there exists a Great Way unmatched m all the 
world, this result has come forth. In the face of this, the strong- 
est country in the world must shrink back-,"' 

Shinto is thus in its last analysts simply the historical niani- . 
festation of the unique Japanese Spirit. Shinto as the Great 
Way of Yamato Damas/iii underlies Japanese religkm, ^hics 
politics, and education. As already pointed out, thb interpreta* 
tton harmonizes easily with the official declaration that Shinto is 
not a religion, although Prof, l anaka, Iiimself, would go much 
farther than the government in admitting genuine rellfrinu"^ elc- 

I. /d:W., pp. 148-9. Written before the World War. Dr. G. KalG, wriiiog 
cufasequent to the World War, lias presented Kuw/b DamasAii as having at its heart 
the unique patriotism of the Japanese. ( f XolUitai to SJUftfd, p. 221 ). Walter 
Dening wrote in 1910, ** The language used bjr certain Japanese writen dainis for 
them the possession of otrtain mysterious hidden merits not found in other nations. 
Their regard for the Kroperor, for instance, is rcprescntedas far superior to the feding 
which Englbbmen have for their King. Baron Kikuchi, Dr. KatS (1 Iir> >> uki |, even 
Mr. Sawayanagi, .in<I many other writers use language tliat is cai)able of no other 
interpreiation. Baron Ktkuchi tells Englishmen an<l Americans they have not the 
eyes to sec tliis, It is one of thoso mysteries liial only Japanese can undersfand. 
On llieii regard for the l'mi>cror is !)ased all that isliest in Japanese human nature, 
according (u Dr. Kikuclii. He and many others assume iliat (heir attitude to the 
throne places Japanese high above all nations and that the patriotism displayed 
by the Japanese has its sonroes in the reflect they feel for the Emperor. It may 
be so, but it would certainty be true I0 say that equally ardent patriotism is to be 
seen In numerous other countries whose constitution is radically difierent fnmi 
thaX of Japan." (Art. ''Reason and Sentiment in this Country," Mai/. 
See Jopan Evangelist^ 1910, p. 254). The same writer says, " It has been a self- 
imposed duly of mine to study the ethical and relif^IoiK tliouLjIu and to analyze 
the moral clviractcr of the Tnpanese for three decades, and iho conclusion I liave 
reached is, tku while in fine moral qualiiie-, the best Jaixincse are not behind the 
best Occidentals, neither arc ihey ahead of them. Rjualiiy !« all the most 
thouglilful aiid bcal iafijrnicil Japanc^ claim, uol superiority. If Japan has evolved 
e'hical and religious thought tliat is qui!e new to the Western world, where in 
the whole range of Japanese literature is it to be found? " {Op. cit., p. 253}. 
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ments in Shint5. The success which has met the widespread 
propagation of this interpretation may be seen in the common 
experience of finding it repeated constantly as the typical school- 
boy interpretation of Shinto, — ^i.e. the essence of Shinto is in 

Vaniato Damashii] its creed is in the Imperial Rescript on 
Education. 

It is not possible within the limits of the present discussion 
to enter upon the detailed study of Japanese racial psychology 
which would be involved in the propsr investigation of Yamato 
DafHosAii, the Soui o{ jBpan,^ Present consideration must be 
limited to representative statements by Japanese apologists who 
are avowedly speaking from the point of view of the exposition 
of Shinto. 

In the exposition given by Mr. Kono Shozo, one of the 
professors of the Ko/tu Ga&uin Dai Gaku, th; Shinto College in 
Tokyo, and at the same time one of the most recent writers on 
the subject, Shinto is likewise expounded as a nationafistic-ethical 
system wherein Japanese racial psychology finds its most char- 
acteristic expression. Although Prof. Kono*s discussion involves 
the recognition of religious elements in Shinto, it is nevertheless 
predominantly ethical. Shinto is defined as " the moral system 
of the Japanese people which has developed on a foundation of 
the idea of reverence from a center in the Great Deity, Ama- 
terasu-a-mi'kami'*^ Further definition says, "Shinto is that 
practical) nationalistic, or better, imperialistic morality which 
has for its central life the spirit of sincerity and which from 
ancient times has been the constant spiritual power and dynamic 
of the Yamato race."' 

The Brst mentioned Japanese characteristic found in Shicto 



1. See La VkiiviUe, G., Eum tk J^hd^e Jopomise^ La Race des Dieux, 

Paris, 1938; Dening, Waller, " Menial rijaracterisliis > >i the Japanese," T. A. S. 
J., Vol. 19, I'l. I ; Gulick, S. L., T/te KvoltUlon of the Jtt/aitfse^ Social and Psy^h't, 
New York, 19 13 ; Murdoch, James, A I/isffuy (jf Ja/>aH, Vol. I, pp. 5-l6. 

2. KoL itimn Dbtoku Sitiron^ p. 320. 

3. ibid , p. Z2&. 
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is revcr&iarfoT the Imperial Family, regarding which the author 
says, " The sentiment of reverence for an Imperial Liiie unbroken 
from time immemorial, whereby ruler and subjects are made one 
and by means of which the national life is protected, constitutes 
the life oi Shinto and is the source of the happiness of the 
Japanese nation."^ Other characteristics are listed as, a strong 
and ardent love of country, ancestor worship, hero worship, Mh 
in the grace of Heaven and the aid of the gods, an emphas» on the 
activities of the present world, a regard for cleanliness (including 
tlie idea of religious purification), and an em[)basis on etiquette.'* 

The writings and public addresses of Marquis Okuma may 
be taken as a semi-official exposition of the views of this school 
of Shinto. In his treatment the special characteristics of the 
Japanese race are regarded as always tending toward the creation 
and maintenance of a certain form of political and social life, 
namely, a hierarchy in which the members of the ruling classes 
as well as public benefactors of various grades are regarded as 
" deity." These deities, however, are not to be considered as 
akin to the superhuman gods of ordinary religions. On the 
contrary, the /uimi deities of the Shinto cult are true 
Japanese ancestors, particularly those ancestors connected with 
the governmental regime. This cliaracterization is applttd even 
to the supposedly mythological sections of early Japanese tradi< 
tion. Thus, the gc^nealogy of the most ancient /rt//// appearing 
in the Kojiki and the Niliongi must be taken as affording lists of 
the names of actual ancestral rulers of old Japan.* 

The extent to which Okuma is willing to go in utilizing 
Japanese mythology in developing his theory of the state may be 
gathered from the following quotation. "The former [the 
Kojikt] in its description of the first kami opens thus : ' The 
kami who, in the bcglimtng of heaven and earth, created them- 
selves in the High lleavcnly Plain {Takatna-ga-nata)^ were 

1. &id., p. 229. 

2. IdU; 228-234. 

3. Okuma, F^^ Ytan pf Ntw Japans Vol. I, p|». I-IQ, Io>fl0» 
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three, Ame-fUMtH-naka-mishi'no-kamit Taka-mi-musiM^no-kaffd, 
and Kii;!,L fHusu/d-no kauii.' The sentence might by some be 
given a religious interpretation, namely, that the deity A>ne-n&- 
mi-naka-nusJii (meaning * master of the center of heaven ') was 
the ruler of the universe, and the deities MusuH (supposed by 
some to mean ' to produce ') wefe the creatofs, but in fact these 
kand were entirely different from the superhuman gods of rdigton* 
The three laid the foundations of the Great Eight Islands, or the 
Japanese Archipelago, and tlicir cliildren intermarried and pros- 
{jcred. The descendants of the first named, who were charged 
to govern the newly created country, were the lineal descend- 
ants of the katidt or according to the strict meaning of the 
ideographs, the ' sons of the celestial kami* The other two 
MusuH are sometimes called the mhoyamo'kamit or ancestral 
kami and represent the maternal side of the &mily of the kafni* 
Their descendants increased to the number of yao-yoi ozu-na- 
kaini (literally * dghty myriad kamiy but really ' multitudinous 
' kami ') who ' assembled in divine discussions.' Thus was begun 
a system of government by a council of elders before the throne. 
The families of the Shkirbetsut that is, branches of the katfd — 
the Fujiwara for instance, which during many centuries were the 
most powerful of the nobility — were for the most part descend- 
ants of these kami. Hence it follows that the Japanese concep- 
tion of the deities — if that term be properly applicable — does 
not, as is the case with the supreme beings of religions in general, 
involve the idea of obedience imposed by external authority, lor 
instead of rites of sacrifice and prayer, whereby the devotees of 
other cults invoke bksangs for themselves, the Japanese olfer to 
their ancestors in thanksgiving the first fruits of the harvest, the 
members of each family assembling in their invisible presence 
and joyfully commemorating their own callings in life.'** 

It is to be anticipated tlien that Ol<uma will not support a 
Strictly religious interpretation of the shrines. In an article 
written by him for the Meiji Jinja Shir yo^ *' Guide to the Meiji 
I. <V*««r.,];ip.3,4. 
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Shrines,"* he argues that the chief value of the shrines lies in the 
fact that they are an institution coteniiinous with Japanese his- 
torical development itself and as such expressive of the deepest 
and uiost characteristic sentiments of the Japanese race. The 
proper spiritual attitude of the devotee at the Shinto shrines Is 
not that of religious worship in the ordinary sense ; it is, on the 
other hand, keishin, namely, reverence. Thus Okuma is led to 
oppose the traditional or religious usage of the shrines in the 
following words, " To attempt by means of prayers to drive 
away sickness or to pray for prosperity and happiness, is mere 
superstition and is a violation of the nature of reverence. Rev- 
erence is not a kind of religious faith {Keishin to wa hitotsu no 
•shukyd jo no skinko de naku\* Buddhists and Christians alike, in 
as niuch as they are Japanese, ought to conform to this and, 
indeed, the matter is of such a nature that they can conform.'** 

Alter passing in brief review, the manner in which this 
spirit of reverence expresses itself in JapatiL^se society, Okuma 
summarizes thus : " The Japanese idea of reverence is in this 
wise an exceedingly simple matter. To advance and extend the 
ideas of loyalty and filial piety toward Emperor and parents^ to 
manifest a spirit of thanksgiving toward the spirits of the great 
men of the nation, both the ancestors of the common people and 
those of the Imperial Family, and for all time to look up to their 
high virtues — kcisJtin is nothing other than this. SlicIi 1 eing 
the case, keishin includes the ideas of loyalty and filial piety."' 

Miyao and Inamura, in their valuable study ot the shrines* 
likewise affirm emphatically that the shrines are not religious 
institutions. A single quotation will suffice to indicate the point 
of view of these authors. There are scholars who interpret 
the shrines as places of religious worship. There are also those 
who argue that since the shrines are historical survivals relating 

!• WhWiiWit (3 Vols., Tokyo, 1915), Vol. i, Introduciion. 

3. Op» eit*t p. 2. 

3. Ibtd.f p. 7. 

4. Jm/a Cydseiha jnp, Tokyo, X9SI. 
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to anoestralisni, if aticestralism is to be classified as a Ibmi of 
religion, it consequently becomes impossible to place the shrines 

outside of religion. Whether or not they are religious when 
regarded from a philosophical position is beside the question. 
Here, in a word, let it be said, that under existing laws of the 
state the shrines are by no means leligtous institutions/" . • . « 
" Again, they [the shrines^j are not places where •religious activi- 
ties'are carried on. They must be daasified as altogether outside 
of religion."* 

Dr. Haga Yaeichi, one of the most representative of the 
modern Japanese nationalists, repeats the same argument with 
even greater emphasis in Kokumm Sei Juron, " Ten lectures on 
National Characteristics."^ The form of Shinto that expresses 
itself in the shrines is declared to be a matter altogether distinct 
from religion." It has no relation whatever to the problem of 
. the freedom of reltgbus iaith,"^ The author compares the 
shrines with the memorial statues found in Europe and Amerrca 
and maintains th;it Ihc related sentiments are the same in both 
cases. In comparison with statues he remarks, " The shrines of 
our country are, after all, the .same thing. Foreigners erect 
statues, we celebrate at the shrines, this is the only difference. 
It is inconsistent to say that, while one may pay respect before 
bionxe statues he noay not visit and pay reverence at the shrineSi 
No one can reasonably say that while it is fitting to pay 
respect at the graves of relatives and friends, it is, on the other 
hand, beneath one's dignity or a violation of one's faith to visit 
and pay homage at the shrines of illustrious men. The difficulty 
arises from a misunderstanding of the word kami and a confusion 
with religion. In our National Constitution religious freedom is 
liberaUy permitted. Subjects of the state, without regard to 
religious connections, are permitted to do homage at the Ances^ 

I. Op «/,, p. 53. 

a. 7^., p. 57. 

3- HRttilft. Tokyo, 1914. 

4 Op* ei/,, p. 40. 
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tral Sanctuary of the Imperial Palace, and in case of death on 
behalf of the public weal are collectively commemorated at the 
Yasukuni Shrine. This is proof that the shrines are not related 

to religion."* 

We have next to consider the religious ap[)lication of the 
natioiialistic*ethical interpretation. In the eyes of certain Japan- 
ese writers, espedally those interested in the development uf 
genuine religious education! one of the great practical values of 
the purely ethical interpretation of Shinto, when consistently 
applied, is that it is calculated to eliminate all fundamental diffi* 
culties lying between actual religion and the fostering of national 
morality through the medium of Shinto ceremonials. 

We may first note in this connection the exposition of- Dr. 
Hiroike Senkuro who writes from the standpoint of an adherent of 
the Shinto sects and .in particular of Tenri Kyo. This author 
in his book Jinja SiikH to Slmkyo^ '* Shrine Reverence .and 
ReUgion/'' gives the weight of his support to the interpretation 
that, from the standpoint of national law the oflficial Shinto brines 
are not religious institutions. His entire discussion is based on 
the idea of a two-fold function in the shrines, themselves, namely, 
that arising out of what may be called a popular cliaracter which 
is admitted to be genuinely religious, and that relating to an 
oflidal character which is ethical and nationalistic These two 
(unctions may be discharged at one and the same shrine and 
even In one and the same ceremony without conflict or inconsis* 
tency. The basis of Dr. Hiroike's distinction, however, may 
hardly be said to lodge in a thorough-jjoing examination of 
either the nature of religion or of the actual ceremonials of the 
shrines. His conclusions rest on an acceptance of legal enact- 
ments as final. In particular he interprets the religious laws of 
1882 and of 1900 to mean that, under existing Japanese law, the 
shrines are not religious institutions.* 

1. /<5/(/., pp. 45-46. 

2. i*tti}!5ich^«ti Tokyo, X915. 

3. Jiu/.fjf,42a. 
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Hiroike thus explains the official position to mean that the 
shrines aic cult centers where reverence and gratitude toward 
the great leaders of Japanese history are expressed and stimulat- 
ed. They are not properly places where private supplicatiqn is 
offered to the spiritual world/ 

He admits that there are certain ceremonials conducted at . 
the shrines which because of their historical origins may, from a 
certain standpoint, be intefpfeted as having mingled in them the 
meaning of prayer, and also giants that individuals may approach 
the shrines impelled by the idea of supplicating spiritual powers 
for various temporal benefits. " The mere matter of prayer for 
the future, however, and, again, the practice of distributing 
charms have no relation whatever with so-called religion froni 
the standpoint of national law."^ At the same time Hiroike 
admits that if one regards the matter from,an academic or idea- 
listic position, or perhaps from a sociologicat point of view, there 
h no objection to saymg that the activities of the official shrines 
arc based on religious notions and that the rituab bear a religious 
meaning. Yet, on the other hand, whatever be the nature of 
the supplications with which the individual approaches the shrine, 
there is no reason why, from the standpoint of law, the shrines 
should be regarded as religious institutions. National law has 
never interfered with the belief of the people in ordinary cases. 
The implication which the author here makes is, that for the 
state to attempt a reformation in individual bdie& and practices 
connected with the shrines would be tantamount to an abridg- 
ment of the religious freedom guaranteed under the Japanese 
Constitution. 

Furthermore, he argues, in case either individuals or groups 
of individuals make entreaties at the shrines for such particular 
benefits as good crops' or large hauls of fish» there is nothing in 
conflict with national law if priests in charge conform to the 
meaning of such prayers and, by making use of proper ritual, 

I. /dii/., pp. 47-8. 

a. Ifiu^., p. 50. 
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' piesent the supplicatioRs to the deities. The author adds in 
explanation, "The action of the priests in announcing to the 
sacred spirits the wishes and the decisions of &ith of village 
l^eople and proteg^ of tutelary deities is exactly like that of the 

inutlwr who presents to the father the desires and aspirations 
toward the future entertained hy a child. No harm is (3one as 
long as the ceremonies are decorous. Accordingly, it is plain 
that there is no occasion for the government to interfere with the 
form which the announcement assumes."' 

This direct contact with the people, however, is to be taken 
advantage of by the priest in order to train them in an under- 
standing of the true significance of the shrines. On this point 
Hiroikc says, '* Since the priest is permitted to give lectures on the 
virtues of the deities, he should labor diligently to exalt these 
virtues and to explain to the parishioners the necessity of reverence 
and respect toward ancestors, and to make clear the great prin- 
ciples of loyalty and filial piety and thus cultivate ^montl ^th."' 

The author is led to the oondusion, " The shrines transcend 
all religion and are of such a nature as to require the veneration 
(su/iai) of the nation as a whole. This reverence (sonsu) is an 
important part of the national morality and is not to be adjusted 
according to individual choice. Therefore it is a matter of 
course that accordmg to one's residence in province, city, villag)e 
or hamlet he should be assigned to his appropriate group of 
parishioners. [This of course without regard for other religious 
ooonectkm]* In as much, then, as he is a member of the natfon 
or a resident of a village or town, it becomes impossible that he 
should be exempt from a tax levied as his proj>er portion of the 
expanse of the shrine to which his worsliiping group is related. 
And even though the legal restrictions did not exist at all, one 
who should reject or censure this arrangement would already 
have lost bis qualifications as a member of the Japanese nation. 



I. litW.f p. 51. 
2» 0^. 
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Ftoid the standpoint of national morality it would be necessary 
to pron6unce him a pefson with serbus defects of character."' 

A modem Christian apologist, Tanaka Tatsu, has attempted 
an exposition of Sliinto from this same standpoint.* The prin- 
ciple underlying his harmonization may be formulated thus : 
The conception of deity in true religion and the idea of kmni as 
found in pure Shinto are of such radically diverse natures as to 
render any conflict between Shinto and real religion impossible. 

Tanaka attempts, in the first place» to estabUsh the proposi- 
tion, The Way of the Gods {SkindS) Is equivalent to the Way 
of Men " {/indo). This statemc.it, although resembling that 
advanced by various modern students of religion, to the effect 
that there is nothing in the god-world that is not first in the 
man-world, is nevertheless, from tlie standpoint of our Japanese 
author, different, since he recognizes the existence of religious 
values not included in Shinto, as he understands it. Tanaka 
thus develops the further proposition that in pure Shinto the 
so-called deities arc nothing more than human bcitigs. In other 
words tl^e essential nature of Shinto is to be found in a system 
of human ethics, centered in the Japanese state.^ 

In support of his position, Tanaka makes no attempt to sift 
the ancient Japanese literature bearing on his discussion, nor is 
he willing to admit that the actual religious life of the Japanese 
people, as expressed in the various Shinto sects of the present, 
affords any criterion for the determination of the true nature of 
Shinto. On the other hand, he settles the matter by an appeal 
' to the authority of certain recognized Japanese scholars, namely 
Kat^a Azumaniaro, Arai Hakuseki, Kamo Mabuchi, Motoori 
Norinaga, Watarae Nobuyosbi, Tanaka Yoshito, and Inauye 
Tetsujifo. By a proper selection <^ this scholastic evidence 
Tanaka is enabled to conclude that both ancient and modem 

* _■ , , 

1. Ibhi, p. 54. 

2. Tanaka, Tatsu, ShUia Kanfctn (041^1, |iat#A* "A Biids-eye View 

uf ishinld 'I'.'kvft, 5915. ' 
^ Op. eU., pp. 1-7. 
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scholafs are one in maintaining that the .deities of Shinto are 
human beings. 

** It is here, I believe," says Tanaica, " that the point of 
reconciltation between Shinto and Christianity is to be found, 

and fur the following reason. In the case of both Shinto and 
Christianity we have come to employ the same term for deit}', 
namely /ia/m\ Although the sound is identical in each case, as 
a matter of fact, there is a fundamental difference. Both Hirat;^ 
and lu Teijo have repeatedly complained that it has been the * 
-source of much confusion to have applied tlie Chinese ideogram 
for deity* to the Japansse word kam. In the same way, I 
consider it regrettable that either the Chinese form or the Japan- 
ese term ^ami has been used to express the Christian conception 
of Jehovah."* 

It is important to take note of the ethical qualities which 
Tanaka emphasizes as fundamental in Shinto. Following in the 
lead of Tanaka YosHto and Inouyi Tetsujiro he reduces Shinto 
ethics to the operation of three primary virtues, wisdom, benevo- 
lence and valor.* These are regarded as having been particu- 
larly prominent in the Japanese race from most ancient times 
right down to the present, i hrough the influence of foreign 
cults, however, notably Confucianism and Buddhism, this pure 
Shinto indigenous to Japan has been modified and corrupted. 
It is not difKcult to see in this a reaffirmation of the arguments 
of the Shinto revivalists of the eighteenth. and eariy nineteen^ 
centuries. 

Tanaka concludes that if the syncretistic elements introduced 
through contact with foreign religions and also the impurities 
that have survived out of priniitivity — both Japanese and foreign 
— could \m eliminated from modem Shinto, then as a conse- 
quence popular Shinto with its supematuralism and superstition 

2, Tanaka, Of. cU , p 7. 

3- ^» %y Tanaka, Op. cit., p. So; Cf. Iiicuye, Tetsujiro, in Toa no 
HiAarif Vol. V, Ho. 7 ; Vol. 10, Nu. 8 ; also Kokumia Dotoku GaitvUf p. 13& 
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would probably die. This he beh'eves would be greatly to the 
advantage of pure Shinto. What would be lelt would be an 
expression of the Japanese spirit which wou|d find the objects of 
ceremonial and devotion altogether within the human xealm, that 
IS, withm the field of Japanese society. " I have no objection/' 
Tanaka adds, " to defining Shinlo as that spiritual activity which 
expresses itself in development with Japan as center [after Inouye 
Tetsujiro]. In this sense Shinto cannot be taken as a religion. 
If Shinto is not a religion, then the popular iieiplexity with 
regard to Shinto is solved and followers of other culls can be- 
lieve in their religions in peace. The main motive of the govern- 
ment in actually dividing Shinto into two p:urts and attaching 
one part to the l^ureau of Shrines and the other to the Bureau of 
Religions is probably to be found here."' 

That the interpretation which Tanaka makes is strongly 
influenced by Japanese nationalism and yet, at the same time, is 
religious in its fundamental interest, is apparent without further 
elaboration. 

Dr. Takagi Jintaro, who until his recent death was one of 

the leaders of the Cliristiaii luavL inent in Japan, found oppor- 
tunity on the occasion of the dedication of the JMeiji Shrinr in 
the autumn of 1920 to write, " The reiatlon of the Shinto shrines 
to religion is a matter in which even among scholars there is not 
unanimity of opinion. The government, however, has com* 
pletely separated the shrines from religion. The government, by 
inaxing a distinction betweeii Shrine Shinto (Jinja Skinto) and 
Religious Shinto {S/tukyo Shinto) has made it plain that the 
shrines are not religious institutions." Dr. Takagi calls attention 
to the shrine laws of 1900 and 191 3 which put Christianity, 
Buddhism, and Shinto sects under the control of the Bureau of 
Religions in the Department of Education while placing the 
shrines in charge of the Bureau of Shrines in the DefiStftment of 
Home Affairs and on the basis of this legal distinction says. 



57. Tanaka, ()/>, cit.^ pp. 8l-a. 
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" Thus it is that the shrines are altogether outside of religion. 
To be sure, it cannot be said that at present there is a complete 
diminaHon of religious elements in the dirines. Such practices 
as the distribution of charms and the making of vows to the 
gods still exist. On the part of multitudes of people the shrines 
are worshipped as the objects of religious faith. This gives basis 
to the arguments that ths shrines are religious. But in as much 
as the government classiBes them as not religious and is laboring 
to separate them from religion, there is no necessity that we 
should insist that they are religious* We also should put forth 
efforts to separate the shrines as for as possible from all religbus 
elements." The majority of the shrines, according to Dr. 
Takagi's view, are dedicated to ancestral kami, that is, to 
emperors, national heroes, and those who hav c won merit in the 
service of the state. " The shrines have their origin in the idea 
of reverence for ancestors and are not expressive of the religious 
spirit." This interpretation agrees with that of Tanaka Tatsu in 
the view that the great kattd of Shinto are men. On the other 
hand, the God of Christianity Is the Great Spirit of Life who 
created the worlds and who pi ovidentially directs human history. 
He cannot be made the property of a single race or nation. If 
the laini commemorated at the shrines were of such a nature as 
to entitle them to occupy the position of the God of Christianity, 
then Christians would of course be unable to worship them, but 
this is not the case. Since the kami of the shrines are the 
ancestors of tbe Imperial Family and the spirits of Japanese 
heroes, their nature differs altogether from that of the God of 
Christianity. Dr. Takagi concludes : *' Thus it is that our feel- 
ing in veneratinij these (the ancestral kami) and our feeUng in 
ca«e of worshiping tlie One God are inherently different. For 
this reason shrine reverence is not a thing that cannot be 
harmonized with Christian faith." 

The same writer speaks of the newly dedicated Meiji shrine 
as a kitten dutsu, *' a memorial institution." He compares the 
sbrines with the commemorative statues and buildings of Europe 
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and America. The real meaning of the shrines is not essentially 
different from that of Westminster Abbey and the Pantheon. 
** To be sure," he says, " the shrines of our country differ in 
form from these memorial In^tutions, but tn inner meaning they 
af€ simUarly lelated to commemoration and gratitude."* 

Efiina Danjo and Kosaki Hirontichi may be taken as further 
representatives of this same Christian-Shinto school. Dr. Ebina 
lias long advoca'ed that the Christian forces of Japan should 
build on the ofHcial determination that the national shrines are 
merely for the promotion of national morality and in no sense 
religbus. He significantly says, " Unless we Christians hold fast 
to that distinction we afe bound to have trouble.*^ This same 
writer finds it regr^ble, however, that there still lingers aboiit 
the shrines the odor of an old religion and fears the results of 
possible compromise with lingering religious ideas and practices. 

Dr. Kozaki likewise finds any difficulties between Chris- 
tianity and official Shinto precluded by the government declara- 
tion of 1882 making the shrines of no connection with religious 
Sbint6. " The shrines," he says, " are institutions where those 
who have won merit in the service of the state are commemorat- 
ed and they are' altogether withoiit relation to reh'gion."* He 
declares that -they arc " kinen-Jd no gotoki mono," objects com- 
parable with monuments."* 

It would seem fair to state that these Christian writers are 
either consciously or unconsciously interpreting the situation in 
such a way as to gain standing room for Christianity. In secur- 
ing tliis form of Christian-Shtnto apologetic the government 

I. Takngi, Jinlaro, J'mja to Shukyo nt isnitc (jSpKiicBT. /^iilbMfc^ 
Jijt 7* , " Concerning Shrines and Religion " , Kyohnjiho (" TIjC Christian Hinesi" 

. Methodist), Nov. 12, 1 9 20, No. 15:^4. 

1. Ebina, \ )atijo, " Stumbling 1'>1< jtks in the Way of Japanese Inrjuirers 
auf! 1 I<>\s to Ixcmove Tliem," ya/-<i// Evan^disty Feb., 19I5, (entire article, pp. 
7.S 81), p. 80. 

3. KoMklt Hiromichi, Kokka to S/:ukyI> W^^-^^ "Reli- 

gion and the Nation "j, Tokyo, 1913, p. 83. 
4» <M, p. 365. 
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policy has attained some success, at least as far as certsun indivi- 
duals are concerned.' The shrines here function as tlie means 
of " centralizing^ the thought of the people " and at the same time 
religious satis&ctions are secured elsewhere. It is very much to 
be doubtedf however, if the solution is thus easy« trusting as it 
does m the finality of l^at definition and resting on the assump^ 
tfons that the ^reat deities of official Shinto are merely h^rtcal 
ancestors and that the Japanese idea of /i:ami Is fundamentally 
different from ordinary supernaturalism. Private opinion in the 
Christian church is far from agreeing unanimously with the solu- 
tions offered by such men as Tanaka, Takagi and Kozaki. The 
resolutions of Christian groups as such have already been stated. 

The Cfaristian^into solution is willing to go even farther 
than the government in advocating a radical reformation in 
"reverence for the shrines," whereby they niay be made an 
even stronger support for Japanese national morality. The pro- 
gram advocated involves two primary measures. 

I. The interpretation that official Shinto is not A religion is, likewise, being 
given wide-spread circulation outside of Japan. For example, Dc I'urest, writing 
in 1905, snys "Japan now has no state religion." (jovcrnmcut suhady is ^iven 
the shrines, " not lx.'cause of tlK'ir religious cliaraclcr, but ?>ecaiHe they are liistoric 
monuments worthy of being niaintair.cd as silent teachers of the past." tl-)e 
Forest, Religions 0/ Mission Fu-liiSf \>. ^i). Alfred Slcad is of the ujMuioji tha* 
the completeneiiii with which Japan has succeeded in separating church and slate 
constitutes a model for the western world. He ^ays, " Not only is there no State 
Church, but from the national standpoint there is an absolute equality where the 

various religions are concerned To sum np, then, the Western 

World may learn from J^n the dangers of a State Church, the eltmination of 
politics from religion, tolerance, and a desire to seek out and help pn the best in 
allcreetls." (S. e T. J. S. L., Vol. VII, 1905-6, ?l. II, p. I94). The Japan 
Ca^eff^ycOit-ho<y\>. says, " Tl Is noteworthy that in Japan religion, except in s^eneral 
practice, has no connection with jwlitics." ( 7 he ^ Japan Gazelle' Japan \ ear Book, 
1913-14, p. 285). Mr. N. Ka!u, writing for the Jai^in StcieSy (»f London, re- 
marks, " As to tlie reiigiou-s leacliing in the scU<k>1, I du not kuuvv how (he Gov- 
ernment oould see the way througlx to its introduction, as there is no State Religion 
in Japan." (T. J. S. L., Vol. XVI, 1917.18, p. 142;. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
wrote in I914, *' ShintS is no longer a religion ; it is a profound national soitiment. 
It never was a religion properly speaking ; but nature wonthip was combined with 
it to satisfy the cravings of primitive worshipers." {Jt^m TiHtoy and To-monvw, 
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In the first place, it ur^cs the eradication of certain incon- 
gruous institutions at present connected with " reverence for the 
shrines," e.g. prostitute quarters in the environs of the shrines, as 
at Ise, Kasaiaa, Tsukuba and elsewhere, also circuses^ theatricals 
lismd moving pictare shows established on shrine grQuqds at the 
time of important festivals. 

The second part of the program Is more serious. It urges 
a government educational policy so completely carried out as to 
separate absolutely the shrines from all religion. Children in 
the public schools rather than being taken to visit the shrines, 
j should be frankly taught that the '*gods" of the shrines are 
I mere men and not the proper objects of religious worship. Such 
a vigorous educational policy would necesntate the abandonment 
of all superstitions at present connected with the shrines, as for 
example, the belief that a deity or a group of deities actually - 
inhabit the shrines, that deities can be moved about from shrine 
to shrine, or that sacrifice and ritual are efficacious in establishing 
favorable relations with the kami^ 

I We may turn next to the consideration of the nationalistic- 
religious interpretation of Shinto, in which modem Shtntoists ate 
deliberately attempting to appraise the shrines as religious in- 
stitutions. 

p. 27). Mr. K. Watanabe, speaking before the Second Intcrnalioiial GmgMSBof 
the 1 1 istor>- of Religions said of Sliinto, "Seine mondiwhen Vorschrifien flben 
noch cinen »!efcii Einiius auf das sittliche Lcben aus. Allein er ist keine 
keligioB ^jcijf; sondern nur noch ein ZeremonioU \x\ fesiliclien nationalen 
AnlSssai. . . . . . Diese Tt;ini>el sind bloss Verelirungsdetikinaler fiir die 

bedeutenden MSnner, die Japan grt>s.se Dieiiite geleislet halwn. Die IViesier 
siod nor Verwaltungsbesmte dieser Tempel." ( Acfes dti Dctu ieme Cmg,es Inter, 
natiomi aHUMre des X<Ii^tms, Bale, 1904, pp. 103-4). See also Brinkley, 
/^nguriMaiidJl6i$fnUe,ifyt»e/a/aM II, p. 203; Griffis, W. E., 

7/ie Miath, It^itution mui Penent P- 33- 

f . See. J. E., 1914 lAug.), pp. 341 ff. . Shimfmt July, 1914. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Japanese Interpretations of SiimTo; 
The Reijgious Dei^inixion. 

The most elabomte attempts that have yet been niade by 
any modem Japanese writers to set forth Shinto a<; a religion are 
undoubtedly those recently undertaken by DiC KakeM Katou- 
hiko* of the Law Department of the Imperial Universily of 
Tokyo and independently by Dr. Kaid Gendu ' lecturer on 
rdi^on in the same institution and professor in the Military 
College of Tokyo. 

In the treatment accorded the subject by Dr. Kakehi an 
effort is made to expand Shinto into a great, all-inclusive world- 
religion, embracing within itself Buddhism, Confucianism, the 
thirteen Shinto sects, Christianity, Taoism, and Mohammedan- 
ism.* "Shinto," says Kakehi, "is the laith at the basis of all 
religioas." ** It is the religion of religions."* 

A perusal of Kakehi's discussion soon reveals the feet, 
however, that deeply interested as he apparently is in religion, 
he is still more interested in politics. The world-wide expansion 
of Shinto which he contemplates is not the application of a 
generous reUgious syncretism ; it involves, on the other hand, 
at its very center, an extension of the Japanese political system 
ifi which special importance is attached to the inculcation of 
respect for the jure divim claims of Japanese sovereignty to- 

1. A'aJteAi, Katsahiko, XasJihtdS Taigi ifUlM* frilitt:ktt> " ^ ^''^ 
tials of Old Shinto"), Tokyo, 1912; Zoku Koshmdd 7mgi dK^MStt^tt* " . 
Easentials of OKI Shinto, Coniimu'<l 2 Vols., Tokyo, 1914, 191 5. 

2. Kato, Gcnchi, Wa^^i Koktitai to Shhilo, (tniH^tft iRt>*H|| i jWE* 
"Our National Orf^anization and Shinto 'lokyo, 1919^ ' "* 

3. y^fku Koshhuid Tai^t Vol. II, y. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid, 
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gather with reverence for the imperial line as descended from 
the gods. Claims so extraordinary, comiog as they do from 
such a source, require further definition. 

In Kakefai's theology, the basis of all life is the Udnt no 
Dai Seimii, " The Great Life of the Universe." *' The deep 
and mighty eonsciousness exbting within us is god (kamt)"* 
" God is tiie unchangir.g foundation (of all things). If we accept 
his existence, wc can explain the universe ; if we deny it we can 
explain nothing."^ Thus, the idea of God is found necessary to a 
rational explanation of the world ; yet God is to be known and 
met with not simply through the operation of intelligence but 
also through human emotional and volitional experiences. This 
divine force is omnipresent, dwelling in all people and things and 
expressing itself in human life and activity.* 

All this is ordinary enough as far as the theology is con- 
cerned. Kakehi here stands on ground well worn by the feet 
of other men. This is, however, but the beginning. Kakehi's 
interest lies in the direction of equatii^ this monistic theology 
with the contents of a portion of the most ancient Japaneie 
mjfthology, thereby making possible the transition from the 
modem situation to old Shinto. This transition is accomplished 
by declaring that the fust deity mentioned in Ihc Kojiki, namely, 
AmL'-no-ini-iiaka'nu&ki-nO'kami (" The Deity August T^ord of the 
Center of Heaven ") is identical witli the Great Life of the 
Universe.'* Thus, at the very beginning of Japanese history, the 
great spirit which Kakehi makes central in his modem world 
view was known, named and worshipped by the Japanese people. 

l^ehi forthwith proceeds to take up the discussion of the 
system of the kmni {kami-gaini no keito), that is, their relation- 
ships and functions, and develops more specifically tiic nature 



1. AW., Vol. 1, p. 470. 

2. IbU.f p. 471. 

3. IbU., pp. 4f>9-472. 
4- ihxd^ yi^ 474 
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of Atfie-ttihmhiakamushi'no-kami} We may note the main 
pjtnts. 

1. This deity exists both in and above the empirical uni- 
verse.''* He IS both iininanciil and transcendent. Me surrounds 
liie visible world and partakes of its nature just as an outer* 
enveloping circle or sphere includes but transcends a smaller 
concentric one.^ Thus dwelling above the phenomenal universe 
of human experience, l^e is yet a most intimate and inseparable 
part thereof. He possesses the attributes of dofi-doshot ** same- 
time-same-place," yet, although existing in all times and in all 
places, he is nevertheless superior to temporal and spatial 
limitations. 

2. The designation, na/ai (" center " or " middle ") in the 
title of this deity, is not to be taken as indicating localization in a 
central place in heaven {Ama), thought of as part of the existing 
universe. Centiality is refetable to him not in a physical spatial 
sense, but in the sense that all depends on him.* 

3. He is both sosetsu and /lisosetsu^ that is, with reference 
to the phenomenal world, he is both creator and the thing 
created* In the work of creation he exhibits both an active and 
a passive function. " Life." says the author, " is not simply a 
force that creates, but is likewise something that is created.'" 
From tlnd standpoint Kakehi critidses the traditional Christian 
idea of God as incomplete, sbce God is thetein presented merely 
as creator and not as also created object. 

4. He is fushu f ujnct?>u-fuzd-f uJicn^ " without beginning, 
without end, without increase, without decrease." He is the 
unaltering basis and background of flux in the phenomenal 

I. 3tW. 

i. /fit/., pp. 476-8. 
3. After Hegd. 

$. IMd., pp. 479-80. 

7. 
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world, transcending all ch-ui^c. Kakcbi admits that at this 
point his terminology is borrowed from Buddhism. One can 
press his indebtedness even farther. He borrows from Buddbisni 
not only his words but his ideas also* 

This genenl philosophical background is thoroughly essen- 
tial to I^doehi's entire politico-religious construction. In other 
words, the idea of a static absolute is vital to his system in order 
that he may secure an absolute guarantee for the finality of 
certain institutions of state in which he is interested. It is 
altogether appropriate and expected, then, that the dosing 
words of his entire lengthy discussion should be an appendix 
the chief burden of wluch is the fixed nature of ultimate realty* 
Reality is a static thing {Judo) that expresses itself by means 
of motion ; and, again, it is dynamic force expressing a static 
reality."' 

This Absolute has its unique and full revelation in the 
Japanese race. The expression of the Great Life of the Universe 
found in early Japanese history is ancient Shintow That is to 
say, early Shinto involved a conception of the existence of a 
great, alWnclusive spiiit, manifested in the life of each individual 
human bein^f. What is found in the old religion, we are told, 
" is not a philos^>pliy, is not a theory ; it is the spirit itself; nay, 
it is the Great Life itself.'" This gives Kakehi a basis for declar- 
ing that Shinto is so great, so comprehenave as to include all 
religions. Buddha, Coofucius^ lao Tae, and Jesus Christ were 
all missionaries of Shinto.* In such a way as this, although 
Christianity is regarded as imperfect, it is not opposed as antago- 
nistic to the Japanese national constitution {kokutm). Christian 
missionaries and " jicople at large " are accused of holding the 
opinion that such antagonism exists, but Kakehi declares that it 
is an idea that cannot persist. On the other hand, he says, 
" It is by all means necessary to appreciate the essence of the 

I. op. cU.f Vol. ii, Api)endix, foUowiag p. 1 118. 

3. jaa,VDi. i,p.463. 

J. /M^ pp. 464-5. 
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Spirit of Jesus, hiniselfi and to save and develop this by means 
of the Gfeat Spirit of Shinto/'* 

Kakehi finds support for his claims concerning the com- 
prehensiveness of Shinto in the fact that it constituted the 
foundation of the entire cultural life of ancient times.'' hi the 
functioning of old Shinto, political and religious spheres were not 
distinguished. The Great Spirit of Shinto embraced and con- 
trolled all human activities. ** This/' we are told, " constitutes 
the uiuqueness and nobility of the Japanese national consti- 
tution."* 

The fallacy in Kakehi's position at this particular point is 
immediately evident to any one at all familiar with the outlines 
of primitive religion. That which Kakehi selects as a unique 
factor is in reality the very point at which ancient Sliinto clearly 
indicates the extent to which it is to be equated, in general type, 
wfth primitive religion everywhere* That which here is the 
"nobility" of earliest Japanese culture, is likewise *' nobility *' 
in other fields. One of the outstanding marks of primitivity is 
undiffen iitiation in the political and religious life of the group. 
AU activities^ law, ethics, politics and religion were mingled in a 
general mass and a religious interest penetrated all.^ 

Criticism of Dr. Kakehi's identification of Uchu-na-Dai' 
Seimei and Aine-no-m-HakeMniskt-no-kamcaici best be conducted 
by an examination of the source material on wHch the conclu- 
sions are supposed to rest. This material is to be found at the 
very beginning of the mythological section of the KojiJd. The 
portion of the text under consideration, as translated by Cham- 
berlain, reads : 

" The names of the deities that were bom in the Plain of 
High Heaven w'hen the Heaven and Earth began were the 

Jild.^ Vol. II, p. 553. 

2. /&/(f. Vol. I, pp. 466^ 

3. I/r,/., p. 467. 

4. Irving Kii^;;, TAe DtvtkpneiU cf R^if^ (New. York, 1910), pp. 
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Deity Masfier-of-the-August-Center-of-Heaven, next the High- 
August-Productng-Wondroua^Deityi next the Divine-ProdUcing* 
Woiidroii9-Deity. These three deities were all deities bom 
alone, and hid their persons."' 

All this is remarkable enou^di. Others besides Kakeiii 
have found in it occasion for maintaining that traces of pnmitive 
monotheism, expressed in a trinitarian formula, can be discerned 
in the most ancient Japanese records.^ At first glance the old 
mytholo^ may appear to confirm the contention of KakehL 
But when we remember that the passa^^e given above is all 
that the Kojiki has to say about Ame^no-mMtakeMtusU-no-kami, 
we |x»rceive immediately how frail is the foundation upon wliich 
lie has constructed his theology. While it is true that both the 
second and the third deities of this triad reappear later in the 
mythology, the very one selected by him for his great equation, 
after this bare mention, vanishes completely from the KojikL 
The Nihottgit except for one variant, omits this deity altoge- 
ther. Not only so, but the Rituals pfive no indication whatever 
of this deity having occupied even a humble {)lace in the cere- 
monial of old Japan. While it is true that modern popular 
usage has given ihis god a place among the deities of the 
shrines,' yet we must conclude that the exaggerated importance 
assigned him by Dr. Kakehi rests on a subjective and unhtstori- 
c%l use ot the sources. Idealistic monism, centering in Am-wh 



1. Cf. ('.. p. 15. The Juj>aac:>c lilies of flicsc deities, given in the order of 
the i^y\, Ame-no-mi naka nushUno'kamif Jaka'mi musuii-no kattnaxiA Kami- 
musM'tuhimni. 

2. Cf, ATaO, Genchi, Ame-no-mi4Uika'mtskirn(hkami;* T. A. S. J., VoL 
XXXVI, Ft. I, pp. 141-162. Kat5 attempte to show that the sludy of this deity, 
in the light of the modem science of religion, reveab traces of primitive mono- 
theism. The extent to which he makes use of the argument from silence, as well 
as the argument that the study of comparative religion favors his hy|)othests, 
necessitates (he acceptance of hb conclusions i)nly with radical qualificaticiis. 

3. (y. Ojima, SaiK-hrtrn, yef/ei sezuru Jinja Kvn fSi&tf 5' & 
fi^a^ " t nconvindiig Argiuneots Kegardii^ Shrines Shit^iut Y<^ 17, 1916 
(May), pp. 77-78. 
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ini'Hakarnushi-m-kami, Is not in tbe original reooid. Kakdii gets 
it from modem philosophy, not from the Kofiki, 

In his scheme KakeM thoroughly provides, however, fof 

tliL' worship at l<;cal shrines o[ this " Gre it \^{^ of the Universe," 
thus included in the ancient Shinto panthenn. Tliis he accom- 
plii-hes by arbitrarily introducing into the original trinity the 
great sun-goddess, Att/ i-tcrasu a-titi-kami} The two " produc- 
ing ** deities, Takarmi-musubi-tw-kami and KafmrmysuH'UO'kafm 
are declared to be but one in essence — a two-lbld expres- 
sion of but one '* producing god," musubi-no-katni} ■ Then we 
are told that AmtHerastt-d-rfn-kmrn is identical with Mi-musuM- 
uo-kaiui.^ The trinity is now complete. What we may term 
the first perso',1 theieof is Auic-no-wi nala-rvtslii')io-kaiui, which, 
in Kakehi's scheme, means simply another name for the Great 
Life of the Universe, Uchu-no-Dai-Seimeh The second person 
is Mi-musubi-^na-kaMi, a title that is used " when we consider 
deityfromthestandpointof competency to function in activity.** 
The third person is Ama-tfrasu-a-mi'kami, ** The Heaven-Shin- 
ing-Great-August-Dcity." This last named j^'am, Kakchi de- 
clares, is the visible historical incarnation of tlie second. Thus by 
virtue of the ec^uation inside the trinity, that exists between Ame- 
ito-mi-naka-nushi-n y-katm and Mi-musubi-no-kawi, the cult activi- 
ties that center in the sun-goddess, " Ama-teraswo-tm-kamit are 
carried over to the invisible Great Spirit of the Universe. " If 
one wishes to worship Ame-no-tni-naka nits/nrno-katm osk must 
worship Attta-terasu-b-mi-kantit and by worshipping the latter 
we worship the former."* Kakehi even inserts in this connec- 
tion a parcnihetical reference to a tradition that formerly there 
existed a belief that Ame-no mL-naka-nuslii-no'kami was enslirined 
in the great Gegu^ or Outer Shrine at ise. llus is mere 

1. 7.0k n h'oshindo 7aiff^ Vol. I, pp. 489 ff. 

2, Jf>iJ., pp. 487-8. 

3 ////</,. j>. 489. 

4 //'/V, i» 487. - 
5. Ii>iJ , p. 490. 
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supposition. The central deity of the ceremonial and belief 
at Ge^ is Tpyo^ke-Mmt^no-kami, the andent Japanese food 
goddess.^ 

It tt to be granted that Japanese niytfiology in places 

closely relates the activities of Ama-ttnuu-o-fni kaini and Taka- 
mi-mu^ui i-no-katfti. It is impossible to do justice to the ancient 
records, however, and fail to see that these two kamit although 
ffequently represented as acting in conceit aie not philosophized 
and presented as though one were the incarnation of the other. 
One does not dwdl as an unseen deity " above " and the other 
down betow as the eaitfaly embodiment thereof. Both live in 
Takama-ga-Hara ("Heaven") and, although functioning as 
partners in various activities, they are no more closely related 
than certain other deities in the extensive Japanese pantheon, e.g. 
Izanagi and Izanami. Tlie best corrective to be applied to 
Kakehi's reasoning here, is the simple statement of the Kajiki that 
AmarUrasurd-9mrkami was born firom the left ty^ di latmagi^ 
** The'Malc*Who<Invites»" as he purified himself in a river on 
the island of Tsukushi.' This is undoubtedly the original 
mythology. 

Dr. Kakehi's entire theological construction leads up to an 
interpretation of the person of the Japanese Emperor.* The 
Emperors of Japan, reaching in one long, unbroken Une back to 
the very beginning of life as expresKd in the JapatMse lacef 
constitute the temporal extension of MmorUfrnttd-mi-kamL 
This deity was the great ancestress of the Japanese sovereigns. 
She willed to send her grandson, Ninigi-no-niikoto, into the 
"Central Land of Reed Plains " [Japan] to dwell therein and 
rule over it.^ In such a way imperial rights of dominion over 
the Japanese islands rest on the unaltorabie command of deity. 
Bdiind the sovere^ rights of the Japanese iiAperial line, lies an 

1. <y, T. A. S J., Vol. II, pp 99-131. 

2. C, p. 42 

3. 2^eku Koihindo Tai^\ VoL. I, pp. 499>5pl, Vol. U, pp. £[, 

4. C.,pp. 106-XII. 
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explicit revelation of the will of the Absolute made through the 
command of Ama-tera$u-d-mirkamu All the Japanese Empetois, 
from Jimmu Tenno right down to the reigning sovereign main- 
tain an actual flesh and blood connection with this great ddty. 
They continue her attributes ; they express the original intent 
of god. The Emperor is thus connected in an unbroken 
genealogical line not witli Ama-ierasu b mi-kami^ merely, but 
with the Great Life of the Universe, itself.' 

The Emperor of Japan thus becomes the personal continua- 
tion in time of conceptions and institutions that were begun in 
heaven iXakoma-ga'-Hard)^ Kakeht says, " His person [the 
Emperor's] constitutes the central point at which these things 
are realized here below. Therefore, the Em|)eror is god reveal' 
edinman. He is Manilest Deity (^^/-/j//-////-/y?////)^ . . . . 
Above all things else, we mu.st so serve as to increase the divine 
radiance of the I^mperor. Ever worsh pping His excessive 
light, we must determine to extend and exalt the divine essence 
which we» ourselves, possess. This is not merely a hope, 
but already in the present we are realizing it in spite of all 
• difficulties."* 

Again he says, ** The Emperors of our country are persona 
equipped with qualities without parallel in the world ; they are 
both the centers of (religious) faith and of temporal power."* 
The following also should be noted. All the fine relations 
existing between the Emperor, who is Manifest Deity, and the 
beneficent personages of heaven, all the mutual illations of men 
from morality, politics, and law, to manners and customs — 
whatever they may be, great or stnall-^all are manifestations of 
the life of deity. But these things have no existence if separated 
from an effort which causes the light ot the Emperor to shine 

1. ZmSji Xctkif$d9 rafgi. Vol. pp. 489 flf. . 

2. J9a/., Vol. II, p. 1 1 14. 

4. Z0h$ KwhmdH , Taigi, Vol II, pp. 1 1 14-1 1 15. 

5. I^uf^ VoL I, p. 500. 
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more and more and which while revering that august light, 
constantly glorifies it"* 



I Finally — '* The center of this phenomenal world is the 
I Mikado's Land* [M-ktmi, i.e. Japan]. From this center we 

must expand this Great Spirit throughout the world."* Kakehi 
declares with enthusiasm, " There are voices which cry, * Great 
Japan is the Land of the Gods.' Nor is this to be wondered at. 
It is a true statement of fact. It is a matter of course. The 
expansion of Great Japan throughout the world and the elevation 
of the entire world into the Land of the Gods is die urgent 
business of the present and» again, it is our eternal and unchang* 
ing object."* 

The method of this expansion Kakehi does not altogether 
make plain. His emphasis on the fundamental importance of 
faith and a disposition of sincerity would lead one to expect that 
the extension throughout the world is to be accomplished by 
Che joint appeal of high ideals and consistent thinking. In this 
ootuiecdon Prolessor Kakehi has attempted to forecast the hiture 
of Shinto by measuring it alongside of the characteristics that 
must be possessed by the true religion of the future."' He says 
that the religion of the future must be purged ol all superstitions 
and useless forms. It must be of such a nature as to furnish the 
foundation of all social life. It must possess elasticity, that is 
to say, the essential matters in both ceremony and doctrine must 
be pfesented in such forms as to be readily intelligible to all men 
everywhere and yet there must be such profundity and bound- 
lessness as to introduce harmony and peace into the confusion 
» of human thought and practice. .Similarly, it mu^t be of such 
comprelT^nsiveness as to make room for all the important faiths of 
man. Kakelii's idea of Shinto as constituting an original Japanese 

1. 3tW, Vol. II, Appendix, following p. iiiS. 

3. Zaht ITmAmdi Taigit Vol. II, p. 1 1 14. 

4. IToMttdo Tai^ p. 237. 

5. Zcku KmhiMdS T«4gif Vol. II, pp. 8454$53. 
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expression of idealistic monisin makes it possible for him to 
dedaie that Shinto meets these conditions of a world religion for 
the future. Kakehi admits that popular Shinto needs to get rid 
of certain nonessential superstitions and useless forms, but thSs 
process of expurgation does n»«t involve essentials. He feels 
that the capacity of Shinto to become the foundation of all social 
life is evidenced by the directive function which it exercised in 
the total life of old Japan. Its elasticity and comprehensivenesB 
are witnessed by the &ct that the great religious teachers of the 
world have simply expressed the essentiab of Shinto, as also by 
the lact that in actual Japanese histoiy the fiite of Confudanism 
and Buddhism has been that they have been gradually transfused 
by the Japanese spirit, Shintdized, as it were. The same thing 
must be expected regarding the future of Christianity in Japan. 
Kakehi ieels that Japan furnishes the center from which the 
development of the religion of the future must work itself out 
under the formative influence of Shinto, for here in Japan all the 
great religions of the world are meeting as nowhere else on 
earth and are inevitably tending toward some sort of mutual 
adjustment. Kakthi's observations present material worthy of 
most serious reflection. Yet if this were all that is involved in 
his teaching, the future of his system, in spite of its Japanese 
complexion^ would simply be that of idealistic monism. But, 
like Hegd, Kakehi writes with one eyt on the Absolute and 
the other on the imperial institutions of the Fatherland. The 
extent to which Kakehi goes in merging his religious program 
with the Japanese political system, makes the future of ShiiiLu 
identical, not with that of idealism, but with Japanese imperialism. 
Nationalism is here built into a religious cult that seeks to Bnd its 
sanctions in the unalterable nature of the Absolute. Further, the 
feeling of obligation to extend the system throughout the world 
takes on tlie form of an intense religious fervor. The extension of 
such a system among intelligent men can only be accomplished 
by the establishing of external control over human thought and 
action. This necessarily involves the use ot the military arm of 
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government. That Kakehi's politico-religious structure rests to 
no small extent on a military basis is to be seen in his theory of 
the relation of soldiers and Emperor. In a word, the former is 
a function of the latter. *'Miiltaiy men dischatee their functions 
through the power of the Emperor . . • • and tn truth, are 
an extension of the existence of the Empe^^or."* In view of 
Kakehi's theory of sovereignty this seems to be open to but uue 
interpretation, namely, that what tiu- military arm of the govern- 
ment does under imperial control has back of it the sanction of 
an absolute divine initiative* 

Throughout his discusskMi Kakehi's object seems to be 
*• »'ofold : 

To strengthen the Japanese national sfttrit by supplying 

a religious foundation for a contklence of superiority as a chosen 
people. 

(2). To utilize the popular belief in Shinto as the basis of a 
political apology for Temo Shuken Setsu (" Theory of Imperial 
Sovereignty with a world-wde application. By interpreting 
the Japanese Imperial power as the temporal extension of the 
Absolute, the former is invested with aspects of inviolability and 
eternity that guarantLe unclianging [xirpetuity in human history. 

Dr. Kato's presentation of the philosophical or theo- 
logical basis of the Japanese state, while less elaborate 
than that of Dr. Kakehi,.is on the other hand, much more 
systematic and objective.* The effort is made to support the 
disciission with a wealth of citations from Japanese sources 
together with abundant references to contemporary literature. 
On the whole the treataicnt may be taken as the most autHbrita- 
tive exposition of the religious nature of modern official Shinto 
tliat lias yet appeared. The autlior attempts to build up his 

1. Ji'hf.f Vol. I, p. 670; c/. also /.V</,, pp. 670-674. 

2. A valuable study of Dr. Kato's exposition of moctem Sluntd trill be 
found in Pteten, Albeitus, « Emperor Worship in Japan," InkmaHmai Rtvitm «f 
Missions, 1920 July), pp. 340-356. Reprinted in-the/^ Aihertiser, Apt. 14, 
15, 16, i^l. 
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thesis in a progressive, orderly fashion with the use of the 
materials furnished by the study of CotnparativQ Religioii* 
His important points are summarized below. 

Japanese national life {kokutm) has developed mainly under 
tlie influence of a theory and practice which regards the Emperor 
as a Divine Being. ^ This conception b indeed the foundation of 
Japanese national organization. 

Japanese historical documents consistently classify the 
Empefor as divine. ** The position occupied by Tet^ and 
JM^ among the Chinese or by Jehovah among Hie Jews has 
been hdd in Japan fiom andent times by the Emperor.'** 
"From andent times the Emperor has been called by such 
titles as Aki tsu iami* (Manifest Deity), A/a hito kami^ 
([ncarnate Deity), and Ara vii kain? (Incarnate Deity.)"* This 
attribution to the Emperor of a position of association on equal 
terms with deity is likewise indicated by such titles as Skison, 
Shtj^ and lOimi go icM wV* as applied to the Emperor, all of 
which, according to Dr. Kat5*s exposition, may be taken as 
essentially the same as the titles "Most High" and ''Lord" 
applied to Jehovah." 

The strength of this idea is seen in its effect on the develop- 
ment of Buddhism. " A world religion such as Buddhism, 
when it has once entered Japan, under the influence of our, 
national life, becomes a Japanese Buddhism with its center in 
the Imperial House."" 

2. ±flt- 

3. Katd, Waga Kel^tai to SkhUd, p. 4. Cf. also ibid,, pp. 13, 28-29, 66. 

&. mm- 

9* *± 

10. JiSn-A- 

1 1. If'f Kokutai to Skintd, p. 61. 
13. J6id , p. 13. 
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This unique divine position of the Japanese Kmperor is 
further seen, for example, in the dilTcrcncc that exists between 
foreign coronation ceremonies and the ceremonies accompanying 
the accession to the throne of a Japanese Emperor. Whereas 
in the fonner case the Uing leceives Us cfown from a priest who 
is the representative of God, in the latter the J«^nese Emperor 
is his own representatKre, announcing his own succession directly 
to the spirits of the Imperial Ancestors with whom he appears as 
an e<jual.* A^in, " Whereas in all foreign countries the ruler 
salutes the flag, in the case of Japan the ilag salutes tlie 
Emperor."* 

Added to thb belief in the divinity of the Emperor, the 
author points out another important &ctor in the elements of 
Japanese national life, i.e. the position of the Emperor as the 

racial liead of his people, 'i lie Kmperor is hcdd not merely in 
the sense of ruler or leader, he is such by actual blood connec- 
tion.'^ By virtue, then, of this institution of a single line of 
Divine Emperors unchanging from time immemorial, wherein 
the Japanese nation finds its radal head, there is imparted to the 
Japanese national constitution a unique stability in the midst of 
all the changes of history and at the same time a peerless 
character among the political and social systems of the world.* 

Kato next tnkcs up the matter of loyalty regarded as 
religious faith.^ ihe Japanese attitude of consciousness directed 
toward the Divine Emperor is expressed in the term chuko^ 
" loyalty/' Is .it religious or is it not ? Dr. Kato's discussion 
results in an equation of loyalty with religbus laith. The latter 
is defined as that altitude of consciousness which is found in 

1. Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

2. Ihi'J., p. 25. 

3 'I'he l>:i-i:> i>f iliis ns-eriiun may h' seen in ihe claim made by Japanese 
hisloriauh thai uul of uljt>ul ojuo Jai >a!H;>o cugiu,'jucii.T ^me 49'.,>() can he traced 
back (o connect ions wilh the Iin])'ii,il Line. Cf. J't/w/rT^'/zAi, Arit<inio, " Kniperor 
Meiji," Tin 1-ar East, Vol. 20, 4, Nov. 13, 192a, p. 103. 

4. Wagn Kokutm to ShirUOf pp. 28-64. 

5. Ibid^f pp. 66-9a 
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absolute trust {zeitai teJd shinraiy Evidence is adduced to 
show that loyalty to the Emperor on the part of Japanese 
subjects is of such mienaity as to warrant identificadon with this 
absolute self surrender. " The attitude of consdousness existing 
in our loyalty and that found in religious faith are identical."* 
In view of the nature of the object of this devotion it follows 
that the central institution of the Jaixincse stale as found in the 
Divine Imperial Line is suppoited by an intense religious feeling. 
This is the center of Shinto. " Shinto is not simply ethical 
consdousness as rdated to secular aflaiis; Its fundamental 
principle subjectively stated, is that it maintains in loyalty an 
attitude of consdousness which rivals that of religious faith. 
This is Tenno kyo* (Mil:a loism), the characteristic product of 
our national spirit, which worsliips ihc lunperor as divine. For this 
reason Shinto is in tr uth nothing other than a national religion."* 
It is a religion of loyalty. 

The discussion now logically turns to the detailed oonsideva- 
tion of the nature of Slunto thus defined as Emperor worship. 
As a preliminary to this discussion the author takes up the 
study of the nature of religion itself.* " Reli^on," he says, " is 
a practical mood of a man's mind toward the divine,"* which 
he further explains to mean that " religion is a practical means 
whereby man enters into vital relationship with some object or 
objects regarded as divine. Such objects of religious iaith may be 
either naturalistic {shUeu teJbt) or ethical (rittri Uk£j» In dther 
case the religious object is regarded as higher than the man 
himself. The human, mental attitude toward the religious 

I. iM/, p. 72^ 
a; /f«£,p. &k 

3p JUkfi' 1^ term is to be fomid in neither the Nikm HakAvoa Dai 

Jitcn (KncTClopedia Japonica, ToVy>>, 1938-19) nor the most extensive of the 
mcxlern Japanese dictionaries, namely tlte Dai Nikon Koh^ Jitm bjr Uycffai 

and Matsui (Tokyo, 1915-19). 

4. IVa^i A'oi'iidti to Shinio, ly. bo-Sl. 

5, pp. 91-122. 
6^ Jdid., p. 120. 
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object may be termed faith or belief. This is a state of con- 
sciousness s^^ying either uncondftional trust or, in its Jast pbasCi 
absolute ficeedom^ and is not theoretically abstract but b practi- 
cally concrete."* 

All religions divide into two great classes, ( i ) theocratic 
religion and (2) theanthropic religion. The former emphasizes 
the divine element and the separation of the human from the 
divine, the latter emphasizes the human element and the merging 
of the human with the divine. The former is deo-centric, the 
latter is bomo-:centric.' Examples of the former are found in 
Christianity, Buddlusm and Mohamme<femism. Other religions, 
including Shinto, are homo-centric, that is, gods and men possess 
identical attributes. 

"The Japanese conception of deity is to be completely 
identified with the theanthropic systeip. If finds deities 
among men and in nature. Men are /fami; nature is kami 
{Hito wa $unawachi kam^ sklsen wa sunawachi kam tarn 
mono nari),^^ As for the meaning of kandt Dr. Kato declares 
tliat the term has the primary significance of such English words 
as ** upper," " above," " higher " or " superior.'** 

Modern official Shinto is thus not merely a system of ethics 
divorced from religion ; its basis is religious. In this connection 
the author remarks: "To be sure, in our country, acts of 
loyalty toward the Emperor as the head of our collective fiunily 
system partake of a moral nature, so that it is hardly necessary 
to say that one aspect of loyalty permits of an clhical cxplana 
tion. But in as much as the Emperor, who constitutes the 
object which imparts life to this loyalty considered as morality, 
is equipped conjointly with divine and human natures, it follows 
that that which from an external point of view is regarded as an 
ethical element, when considered in its deeper aspects, becomes 

1. //a//., p. 119, 

2. Ibid.y pp. 122-124. 

3. Ibid,^ p. 133. 

4. Ibid* 
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transrused with the white heat of religious faith. Indeed, the 
loyalty of the Japanese has been so con^icuously transformed 
into iaith and religion as to lead foreign scholars to go as for as 
to say that loyalty constitutes the religion ot the Japfllhese people* 
As has alfeady been explicitly set forth, the Emperor is Incar- 
nate Dteity {AH4surkam$) and occupies in Japanese faith the 
position which Jehovah occupied in Judaism. It has also been 
made clear tliat the spirit of loyalty which impels our goodly 
subjects, is nothing other than the heart of faith which controlled 
the chosen Hebrew people.'" 

" Therefore, from tlie Japanese standpoint, that attitude of 
Gonsdousneas which stimulates loyalty to the Emperor, regarded 
as man, when be is regarded as Ddty, immediately becomes 
filled with the content of an enthusiastic religious faith which 
offers body and sfMrit as a holy sacrifice. Wherefore, if one 
regards this merely from the standpoint of morality, it may be 
designated the unique patriotism of the Japanese. This is the 
secular aspect of Shinto. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that Shinto possesses fundamental aspects as well as external, 
that It is a national reUgian which worships the Emperor as 
divine."' 

The author thus advances to a position from which he can 

pronounce on the essential nature of Shinto. " Tlie pith and 
essence of Shinto is the unique patriotism of the Japanese together 
with national morality, transfused with religious feeling."^ Or 
again, " the life or essence of Shinto is the unique Japanese 
patriotism touched by the nationalistic religious enthusiasm of 
Japanese people. .... From ancient times on this hail 
been called Yamato DamaskH, the Soul of Japan. It may also 
appr<^>priately be termed Mikadoism or the nationalistic adoration 
of the Km[)cror. The psychological attitude of the Japanese as 
directed toward the Emperor is nexUicr mere respect nor simple 

1. Aid., pp. 219-220. 

2. IHiL, pp. 221-323. 

^ J^iiLt p. 22a. 
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obeisance ; it is reverence and adoration, that is to say, it is 
worship {suJtM). This is the ultimate truth of Shinto. Shinto 
is not merely moral consciousness. It must never be forgotten 
that it includes the white heat of a fervent religious devotiont 
namely, Mikadoismj the nationalistic adoration of the Emperor/" 
Dr. Kato's treatment in a word.amounts to an exposition 
of the Japanese state as a theocracy in which a di^ne being 
manifested in human form exercises the prerogatives of ultimate 
control. Shinto is the cult of religious loyalty to the divme 
imperial line and the sacred Japanese institutions which it cen* 
tralizes. 

The author takes up the matter of the poation of the offidal 
shrines in the thought world of Japan. Are the shrines merely 
cult centers where the moral sentiments of tlie Japanese people 
are crystalized ? Are they merely social and historical institu- 
tions where the great and virtuous of the past are honored and 
remembered ? Such a point of view is emphatically denied by 
Dr. Kato. For, when we consider the historical origin of the 
shrines and their function in Japanese aoctety, we find (to quote) 
that, ''fhey are sacred spots where deity is supplicated and 
where prayers for the future a»'e offered.*'* The great spring 
and harvest festivals, lor example, cannot possibly be legiti- 
mately construed as mere secular ccremoniais. 1 hose connected 
with the planting of crops presuppose the existence oi supema' 
tural power to which appeal is made for good harvests, those in 
the autumn {Nwiame Mafsuri) contain the primary elements ol 
thanks^vit^.to the ^ni for blessings feceived. , Henoe " we 
cannot pass over the hdt that these ceremonials are accompanied 
by a faith in the divine aid of a great spiritual power, . . . , 
Tlie shrines cannot be limited as being nierely edifices where 
past heroes are commemorated in an ethical sense. The af&irs 
of the lestivals are pure religion. To regard these as other than 



I. Jiu/.f pp. 222-22^ 

a. JUJ., p. 255. 
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religious is indeed a biased interpretation and mustbepronounoed 
• an extreme misrepresentation of the shrines.'" 

Dr. Kato finds in Shint5, dements so thoroughly satisfectory 

to religious feeling as to entitle it to favorable consideration 
along with Ghristinnity and Buddhism. In Shinto we may 
discern a deep faith in a higher spiritual and ethical world, the 
idea of the incarnation of the divine in the human/ the institu- 
tions of prayer/ priests and priestesses/ ceremomes and worship 
and authority that ultimately resides m the state itself. In intel- 
lectual and ethical content it talces high fank among the religions 
of the world, due primarily to the great organizing principle of 
Divine, Imperial Sovereignty/ Buddhism emphasizes [mercy, 
Christianity love, Confucianistn humanity ; Shinto teaches 
honesty and sincerity.* On the ba.'-is, then, of close resem- 
blance in fundamental aspects between the great religions that at 
present occupy the field in Japan, Dr. Kato anticipates ultimate 
reoonciliation/ 

This recognition of the ideal of final human reoonciliation 
on the basis of univeisal brotherhood will be welcomed by all 

who are interested in the permanent good of man. Again, it 
must be frankly admitted that Dr. Kato's discussion raises diffi- 
cult problems tor advocates of the absoluteness of any single 
religion resting on the claims of ^n exclusive supernaturalism. 
His exposition seems to recognize clearly the (act that all religions^ 
Christianity^ Buddhism, and Shinto alike, are to be tested by 
their fundamental value in the social life in which they develop. 
Shinto, like other religions, is bom of a human need. In this 
ser.se we can agree with Dr. Kato in findin^^ in Shinto not simply 
nationalistic local elements, but universal elements as well. Grant- 

I pp. 2357. 

2* /Md, pp. 257 fL 

3. 3f\/., pp, Tf)6 AT. 

4. y^/</., pp. 201 ff. 

5. /Ai</., pp. 248-252. 

6. /fi'if . p ?54. 

J. Ib'uL^ pp 262-3. 
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itig all this, however, it is necessary to a^ld certain reservatioriS 
concerning Dr. Katd's exposition. 

In the first place, on what basis is a valid distinction to be 
created between certain members of Japanese society regarded 
as sacred and the great majority made up of the common and 
profane ? Is it to be an ethical distinction ? It so, postulations 
of divinity are to be vindicated on the grounds of character and 
genuine contribution to human welfare. Or, is it to be meta. 
ph3^cal deity, appearing as a superhuman, miraculous inset in 
human history ? In spite of pantheistic presuppositions it would 
appear that Dr, Kato's theory of emperor worship would de- 
mand an affirmative answer here. Yet, it is difficult to see how 
this position is to be reconciled with his exposition of the con- 
san^uiaily existing between the Japanese j>eople and the imperial 
line which is the racial head. The connection would seem to 
logically demand the extinction of the difference between tl>e 
worshippers and the worshipped, and what we would have left 
would be a divine Japanese race worshipping itself. 

The main difficulty does not lie here, however. It lies in 
the fact that the very center of Dr. Kato's Shinto theology, 
exactly as in the case of Dr. Kakehi's exposition, is nationalistic 
political philosophy. Dr. Kato's words are unmistakable in 
this matter. Comparing the fortunes of Christianity and liud- 
dhism with the prospects of Shinto, he says : '* Neither Jesus 
nor Buddha complied with the political hopes .for an ideal king 
existing in their respective lands, but turned away from the lower 
world to the world of spiritual things. The conditions of Japan , of 
India, and of Judea, however, differ with each country. Japan 
is preeniinent above all nations and possesses a firm national 
foundation. Unlike the Jews her people are not citizens of a 
ruined land nor again is she possessed like India of an unstable 
^ foyai house that is subject to rise and decline. She is the 
recipient of a single Imperial Line that has existed unchanged 
from time immemorial, towering aloft like mountains and stars, 
and which shall not change forever. In truth the appearance 
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of tlie ideal f03ral Messiah for whom the Jews earnestly * 
hoped so long but who never actually appeared, or again,, 
the revelation of Cakravarti Rajah, the ideal prince of India, 

may be seen in the Orient in the likeness of the Japanese 
Emperor of immemorial line."* In his preface Dr. Katd says, 
" Just as our country possess in the towering peak of Mt. Fuji 
a natural beauty unsurpassed in all the world, so also this Orient 
land of virtuous tnen, with its historical record stretchii^ across 
three thousand boundless years, with its Imperial House above 
reaching in unbroken lineage back to immemorial ages, with its 
subjects below looking up to this Line as it towers beyond 
mountains and stars, with its heroes and remarkable men, a 
country, indeed, not unworthy the name, ' The Land of the 
Gods '—this land has produced a national organization that is 
peerless in the earth*''* 

The book which contains these statements was published 
on February 25, 19 19, almost simultaneously with the report of 
the special commission on cducatio]! which declared, " the 
situation is very grave and calls for serious consideration." 
Wliether there may be a connection or not, it is to be said 
that the exposition of these doctrines of a political Messiah in a • 
divmdy descended prince of age long dynasty, of a national 
organization without a rival in all the world, of an histori" 
cal record reaching back "three thousand years," and of a 
!o)falty that is unique in human history, while well adapted to 
foster unlimited -izontentiiient with the stains quo in Japanese 
political life is, also, so formulated as to raise diillicult problems 
in the rdations of official Shinto. In so far as Japanese political 
life, as cenitratized in this form of Shinto, may attempt both to 
strengthen itself within Japan and to propagate itself in the world' 
we may anticipate the appearance of serious questions arbing in 
coimcction with the religious and political self-determination o^ 
various groups of peoples. The study of comparative reHgious 

I. Ibid.y p. 251. 

8. RiiL^ Fniacc p. !• 
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and political history should warn the Shintoists here. It was 
exactly its refusal to adjust its nationalism to universal human 
needs that broke Judaism. 

Again, it Is to be pointed out that the position of the 
Emperor in the Japanese state as well as in religion has varied 
witll the changing fortunes of Japanese political liistory. 
Japanese history when scientifically studied, clearly teaches this 
fact.* Dr. Kato's exposition reflects tlie interests of the revival 
of imperial institutions that began with the Restoration in i868. 
The best index of the acttral hold of emperor worship on 
historical Shinto is to be seen in the number of institutions which 
the sentiment of emperor worship has called into existence. Mr. 
Tsuda Noritake, writing in 1920, says on the point, *' Emperors 
who have been worshipped as deities after death are exceedingly 
few. The grand total of Shinto shrines in our country today 
amounts to 110,000. Out of this great number,shrines where 
past Emperors are worslupped total less than ten."' Shrines 
at which the living Japanese Emperor is wonibipped cannot be 
located in modem Sfaiiito. In consideiation of sudi evidence it 
would appear that Dr. Kato's exposition of the centrality of 
emperor worship in Shinto is more idealistic and pedagogical 
than actual. On the other hand, it is not to be denied that 
Japanese emperors liave been regarded as living kamL The basts 
of this belief will be considered in a later discussion. 

Although Kakehi and Kato go beyond most other Japanese 
interpreters in the phik»oplucal elaboration which they extend 
to Shinto» they are &r from standing alone in their religious 
tntefpcetation of the Imperial House. They represent a corh 
temporary school of Shinto which must be taken into serious 
consideration in any effort to understand cither recent Japanese 
religious histciry or the niodern political situation. 

1. Cf. Murdoch, James, A History of Japan, Vol. I, ])p. 107*81 118-12I, 
184-6, 2ik), 296-366, 401, 44^50^ 455*9» 540f 5^-5** f VoL II, pp. 17, 360-61, 
372-7- 

2. liiuli, Noritake, Shinto Klucu Ron (^-^BlKji^ W^U^M^i 
Ei>say uu liie urigius of Shiuio,' Tokyo, 19^0,, p. 247. 
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It9 Hfibbumi, writing m hb Commentariis an tki Constitu- 
tiMlii 1889, said, "Tbe Sacred Throne was establidied at the 
time when the heavens and the earth became separated. The 

Emperor is 1 leaven descended, divine and sacred ; He is 
preeminent above all His subjects. He must be reverenced and 
is inviolable. He has indeed to pay due respect to the law, but 
the law has no power to hold him accountable to it» Not only 
shall there be no hrreverenoe for the Emperor's peison, btit also 
He shall not be made a topic of derogatory oomnient nor one of 
discussion."' 

Dr. Katd Hiroyuki, apprehensive of a divided loyalty 
induced by the extension of Christian teaching in Japan, wrote 
in 1907, " Christianity can never be assimilated to the national 
organization {kokutai) of Japan. Assimilation to the national 
ofganization of Japan would mean the complete destruction of 
the fundamental nature of Christiamty. This bdhg the nature 
of Christianity, it is in^ossible to say that Christiamfy » not a 
danger to the Japanese natbnal organization. The patriarchal 
government of Japan is peerless among all the nations of the 
earth and accordine^ly it is not proper that she should revere a 
sovereign apart from the Kmperor and the Imperial Ance^rs. 
The national organization absolutely forbids that we should have 
above the iKwereign * the One True God 

Kume says concerning the Emperor, He i^ fegarded as a 

. ' I I ■ »m A M ■■ M M 1 I 

1. Tfd, Hirobuuii, CommetUarUs (Kng. trans.), Tokyo, 1889, p. 6. 

2. A'/Al, Hiroyuki, Wagn Kokittai to Kirisuto Kyb (iflfilit^, 9011 i Jfetl 
fti "Our National Constitution and Christianity," Tokyo, 1907), p. 56- With 
Dr. Katd's statemmt nuij be oompued an editorial ffom the J^fw^' of Feb. i» 
1915, which says, ** Even Christian beUeveni fianted that they are Ja pa ne s e, nmst 
mukntand ouf national institution of lojaby to die Imperial House and the 
castom tS. ancestor worship are not to be i^aided or disregarded as oon^nienoe 
may dictate Under the leligioiis freedom, granted by onr Constitu- 
tion, any religions faitlis are, or course, i)emiissable, but they must not be in 
opposition to our national institutions; and on that account Euro{>can Christianity 
must V)C rcvT««d m that it can co-exist with these institutions and harmonize with 
our naiiimal character. , . 1 hcrefore if even in the least degree it is de?^irea 
(hat Chribiianiiy sLail &4rik.c down its khHs, iufiueuce the national mind, and thus 
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living kamif loved and revered by the nation above all things 
on earth, and himself loving and protecting tbe nation, who are 
deemed sons of Kand mgara and are entrusted to his care by 
the kam, .... Thus, Shinto (doctrine of Ae hani) is 
(doctrine of the Emperor) for Shintoism is Mikadoism; 
' the kamVs will is the Emperor's will ' is a maxim inscribed on 
the heart of every Japanese. Herein one may see the fountain- 
head of our patriotic i^irit, whose marvelous activity has served 
to raise Japan in these fifty years to the level of the first-rate 
Powers of the world."' 

In line with this same Idea of Shinto, a recent Cabinet 
ofBctal has declared, " The pcoCection and advancement of the 
countfy in the care of the ancestral spirits and their power 
resides in tlic Emperor. The use ol that power is the work of 
the Imperial throne. • • . . . The central idea of the 
Japanese state is the belief that the spirits of the Imperial ancestors 
continue to rule through their living representatives, and from 
this belief springs tbe singular national spirit of the Japanese 
people."* 

lyenaga has likewise interpreted the substance of the Shinto 
of the Restoration period as capable of being expressed in the 

proposition tliat the Euipeior, as the lineal descendant of the 
gods, must be revered and worsliipped as deity.' 

More recently Uyehara has given expression to this theory 
of the Emperor in terms that suggest Kakehi's idea of a unique 
Japanese revelation of the Absolute. " He f tbe Emperor] is to 
the Japanese mind tbe Supreme Being in the Cosmos of Japan, 
as God is in the universe of the pantheistic philosopher. From 
him everything emanates, in him everything subsists. .... 



prosiier, it is necessary that plnn', <~huuld be made to reconcile it with our great 
national jirinciples and custom^. If to do this it he necessary to throw over the 
doctrine of a most high God, throw it over." J. E. 1915 (April), pp. 181-2. 

1. Kwnt^ Knskitahe^ ** SWnto, ' l ifty Ytan of New Japan^ Vol. II, p. 3a 

2. Japan Adoniiur^ Nov. 3, 1916. 
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He Is supreme in all temporal afiai'is of fhe State as well as in all 
spiritual matters."' 

Dr. Hiroiki Senkuro cites with approval the phrase Aki 

tsu tfii kaiui taru ryuhcika no sett ok u, '* the holy virtue of their 
Majesties, the Kmprror and Empress, the Manifest Deities."* 
Dr. Haga in explanation of his idea of the relation between 
Japanese Kmperois and subjects that has continued from the 
beginning of Japanese history to the present say%, "Kami, 
Deity or God, used in the sense of the 'above' is with 
its honorific prefix ' O/ even now applied for the Mikado — 
hence the identification of God and Emperor."* Mr. Mochizuki 
Kotaro, writing of the Kmperor Meiji Tcnno in 1913 said, " Not 
a single Japanese is there who docs not regard and obey every 
utterance of His late Majesty as divine revelation."^ 

These examples could be extended. They teach their 
climax in the representations made by Dr. Uisugi Shinldchi of 
the Law Department of the Tokyo Imperial University, who 
sa3rs, ** Subjects have no mind afart from the will of the Em- 
peror. Their individual selves are merged with the Emperor. 
If they act according to the mind of the Emperor they can 
realize their true nature and they can attain the moral ideal. 
This is the fundamental relationship existing between the Japan- 
ese people and their Emperor who is the descendant and exten- 
sion of the Great Deity [Ama-terasu^mt-kafm}, The org)snizing 
will resides inherently in the Emperor and apart from the Imperial 
mind there exists no organizing will."' 

1. 7Ae PoGtkat DtvdopmefU 0/ Jii/>an, p. 23. Cf, also ULL, pp. 19, 21. 

enoe and RdUgicm p. 3. 

3. mga, Yadcbi, " The Spirit of Japan,*' T. J. S. Lw, Vol. XV (19x6-17) 

p. W3. 

4. Mochizuki, Kotaro, TAe Late Emperor «f Japan as a IVcrU Mmartkf 
Tokyo, 1913, Preface, p. 11. 

5. Vesttgi,^\imV\c\\\, Koki:',n SeiL'Vii no Jfafsttyb ( h-i^tilt^, WfHi^^ 
"The Exaltation of tlic ll-scncc nf the N'afion.il Constitution," Tokyo, 

1919), p. 5i>. In cvaiualing Dr. U«!ougi a ckuinb u needs lu Lie reiiicuibcred liut 
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All ol these statements, as in the cases of the intetpretatioiis 
made by Dr. G. Kato and by Dr. Kakehi, reflect dynasUc 
inteiesb that have come into special promineooe smce tlie Resto- 
ratkm. The political value of the een^Mng influence, during 

the period of rapid clianee since the beginning of the Mciji Kra, 
of the rVzJfrz of ari unchanging and sacred imperial line, is well 
recognized by Japanese politicians and scholars.' Indeed, it is 
difficult to avoid the impression that such political interest is 
lai^y the determimng &ctor in giving form to ttie interpretation 
which makes emperor worship the center of modem Shintd. II 
is easy to pass from this to the position that the chief object of 
Shinto ceremonials should be the development of sentiments 
directed toward the maintenance of the imperial throne. This is 
precisely the line of argument taken by Dr. Ari^a Nagao in his 
discussion o( Skint d Kokkyo Ron, " Shinto as a State Religion,** 
Dr. Ariga attempts to show that the cult of the Shinto shrines is 
nothing other than a stafee religion.* He recognizes great defid* 

under the existing organization of the Ji^Muwae goveroment this Imperial mind is 
always mediaitd to the people by the various bureaus and departments of tlie 
government, and that motives and methods of the intervening mediation are 
exactly where investigation wouUl have to be made in order lo establish (he 
content of the original organizing will. 

I. Cf. Yamash{(<r,\m\\\\^xb, "The Intluence of bhinto and Buddhism in 
Japan," T. J. S. L., Vol. IV (1897-8), Pt. IV, p. 257. 

3. In sonunaij of this ptmit Dr. Ariga says, I can by no means agree 
with the proposition that the festivals [of the Shuil5 shrines] are not religion 
Failure to noogniie that thejr are religious amounts lo a disregard of reason.. . . 
. . ShintS IS to be looked Upon as a idigion and there n jusiificaiton for tUTiag 
that up to the present the slate lias simply extended protection to a seet of Shinid 
which has not emphasized doctrine " [" Shinto Kokkyo Kon^' Tefsmgaku Zess^, 
I9I0 (Ji!ne\ pp. 709 71 5] Prof. Ifiony Telsujiro has likewise .>-aid, " 'l*here are two 
opinions ; that Shinto is a religion, and ihat it is not a religion If we speak from 
the standjwint of religious science, ol course it is a variety of rflii^ion. Furlhcnnorc. 
there are points in Shiniu tliat lie very much at the foumla ion uf Japanese 
national morality. .... However, elemcn ary it may apjiear as a rcligioiv 
]rct fipom the point of view of its relations with the national conslilution (JtoJtu/ai) 
and with national moralitf there is no occasion for taking a deslmciive a' it ude 
towaid ShinUSi,** (AMNtwM DiMtit Gaitim, p. 323). The vame au hor lias mads 
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encies in official Shinto as a relig^ion, but fccis that these defects 
can be made good by importcitioiis of ethical pabulum kom 
Confucianism.^ Then regarding the matter before us, he re- 
marks, The fundamental principle of Sbint5 ceremonials consistsi 
la Um preservation of the Japanese Imperial Xhronef eternal as 
Heaven and Earth. This a tbeir most important character. 
The carrying out of the will of the Imperial Anoestors is the 
greatrst principle of Shinto. But it goes without saying that in 
Older to niake the Imperial Throiie eternal the Japanese state 
itself miist be eternal. But in order to make the state ^rnal 
the Japanese people must develop continuously."' 

The extreme point of view which would seek either to effect 
or to accompany this continuous development of the Japanese 
people by the expanaon of Shinto as a woild rdig^ti Is tiat con* 
fined to Professor KakdiL Professor Tanaka Yod&o has said 
regarding the Great Way of Shinto, " To proclaim the Great 
Way of our empire throughout the world — this is our principal 
task, this is the sacred calling of the Japanese race.'" A recent 
editorial in Kami Kaze^ a Shinto magazine says* " Shinto is a 
great religion that includes all others. • • . . . For 
example^ Shinto may be cooipared with a tree while all other 
religions are feitilizerB. Thus Shinto, by absorbing and a«mt- 
lating various fertiltaseni, as the result of a process of inclusion 
and selection, must increase and expand itself. .... A 
religion like Christianity, however, which neglects both the 
family system and nationalism is not a fertilizer. On the other 

public (leclaralion in favor of encouraging visitation at the shri'ies on t!)e part of 
school children as a mean of developing patriolism. \C;. Meiji Sei/oln A'inm 
Gaikiii Kiyo^ Vol. VII (April, I9I7), pp 225-229; also J. E. I916, pp 156. 377; 
ibui. 1918, p. 182. 

1. <* Confucianism/' says Dr. Ariga, «is w«U adqAed to the Japanese 
national constitution {toktOtn), It is also suited to present day oomdUions of 
living and ofiords a salisfactoiy solution of the relations of individuals and the 
Absdule." (AiigiK, tf. dt., P* 7^1). 

3, Ofi. cit. 

^ 2imaAa, Yosliitfi^ SAkUd //«^; |>. 
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hand it is a great evil. If the usage?? of the existing family system 
should become extinct in Japan and we should come to pure 
individualism^ or if, again, we should abandon nationalism and 
become altogether hutnanitartan, the results would be dis- 
astrous."' Another contemporary Shinto publication, MUzu, with 
each issue prints the motto : " Dai Nikon Sikid Kyo" Great 
Japan World-Reaching."* Dmoto Kyo, which has achieved no 
small popularity in Japanese military circles, teaches, "The 
people and Gods who are centralized in the doctrine of Kodb- 
Omoto are only working to accomplish this greatest and loftiest 
task of unifying the world under the sway of the Emperor of 
Japan. • . . • . We are only aiming at making tlie 
Emperor of Japan rule and govern the whole world, as he is the 
only ruler in the world who retains the spiritual mission inherited 
from the remotest ancestors in the Divine World."* Dr. Uesugi 
Shinkichi, writing after the close of tlie World War, with post 
beliutn reconstruction issues in mind, says, " It is now most clear 
that the salvation of the entire human race is the mission of our 
empire. Nations are now in a condition of disorder. There are 
classes within the nations, each class stru^^ling for its own 
interests and each' thinking the other an irreconcilable enemy* 
Radicalism is ^readii^ abroad. Tlie poison of the disease 
penetrates flesh and bones and threatens to overthrow the state. 
The idea of reliance ujK>n the state is conspiciiously weakened. 
The heart of man has lost its power to coo[>crate. Individuals do 
as they please, acting dissolutely without restriction. The capital- 
istic classes of England and America, flushed with the victory 
of the Great War, have become arrogant and domineering 
throughout the worid and are giving rdn to unbounded greed. 
Behold the world is full of the struggle between capital and 

1. Kami Kua (^^), l okyo, July, I, I921, p. 4. 

2. ?ub. No. 45, Sakuragi Cho, Uyeno, Shilaya, Tokyo. 

3. 7msh0 ^^eki'NkM Shimiwt, Clsako, Dec 21, 1920. For a statement bjr 
a Japanese critic of certain chauvinislic ai^iects of d$M»t» Kyd and a rdated ten- 
dency toward popularity in military cirde^ see M. II<Hida, Gmoto-kjrS : What 
it b and Why it Spread," Jii^M Advertistr, Tokyo^ Jan* 27, 1921, p. 41 
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labor. They are fallen into the pit. The hell of fighting and 
bloodshed has appeared on earth. 

" When we observe such conditioiis, thece is not one of our 
people who does not believe tfaat, if tbey only had our Emperor 
ss theirs, they would not come to such extremity, . • . • 
Our people, through the benevolent vh-tue of the Emperors, 
have attained a national constitution that is without parallel in 

the world Now, if all the human race should 

come to look up to the virtue of our Emperor and should conie 
to live under that influence, then there would be light for the 
future of humanity. Thus the world can be saved from destruc- 
tion. Thus life can be lived within the realms of goodness and 
beaufy. Of a truth, great is the mission of our nation/'' 

In considering the religious definition of official Shinto we 
have had before us a form of statement which, simultaneously 
with an insistence on the importance of the shrine ceremonies, 
makes emphatic declaration of the religious nature of the national 
cult. The solutions of the related religious problems propose 
either lecondliation between Shinto and other refigions or ab- 
sofption of other religions by Shinto^ The centiality of polilical 
conaderations in the solutions, however, carries the problem 
outside of purely religious matters and presents factors which, in 
the extreme form advocated by such expositors as Kakehi and 
Uesugi, constitute a contradiction of the principles of intemar 
tionalism. 

The study as thus £ur conducted points to the necessity 
of jnvest^^atii^ more predsdy the nature of the supematuralism 
that is involved in official Shinto* The questions to be taken up 
for examination in the ensuing pages inckde an attempt to test 

the claim that Shinto is not a religion as based on the assignment 
of a strictly nationalistic and historical, human character to the 
/leaitd. Can the claims for the uniqueness of this euhemeristic 
concqition of deity in Siinto be maintained? The matter may 



t. Umtgi, Shinkkiii, K9hUm Saturn no Htttstg/9, pp. ao5'& 
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be tested (i) by an examination of the primary meaning of Jta/m 
in Shinto and a comparison with the religious phik sofihy of othei 
peoples, (2) by an invesligation of the historicity of the great 
Aarni that head the genealogical lists ot modem o facial Shinto, 
9!nd (3) by an dfort to determine wfastber the cidt life oft official 
Sbintc m such as to identi^ it with leal feligioii. 

» 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Meamu(g of Kami. 

An argument based on the uniqueness of the idea of kaiui 
is advanced hy certain modem Shintoists 2a a support for the 
proposition that the official cult does not partake of the supei^ j 
tiatufalism of ordinary rdigiofk Dr. Y. Haga represents a wide 
group when he says that the difficulties of the shrine issue have 
their origin in a misunderstanding of the word kand and a 
confusion with religion.* Official Shinto frequently falh back 
on the assertion that the kami are merely superior human beings 
who hp.ve contributed meritoriously to the progress of the ja[^anese 
state." It is necessary to investigate these claims more exactly. 

With regard to the word kamii it is probably safe to say that 
there is no other term in the -original Japanese language with 
such a rich and multiform content. Nor is there another term 
with respect to which translators, both Japanese and foreign, 
have encountered greater obstacles. The variation in concepts 
covered by the form is so great — ranging as it decs from hair 
on the human head to emperor and deity — that at first sight one 
naturally inclines toward tiie conclusion that we are dealing with 
totally disconnected ideas, perhaps originally expressed by differ- 
ent sounds, which have, in the process of time, become asamilat- 
ed to one and the same phonetic form, or else that the explanation 

I. See above, p. 85, also pp. 88, 93, 95. 

3. Note, for example, tlie statement which one of the provincial govemois is 
fcported to have givtn out to a certain representative of Ciiriaiianity, « Although 
the word kawn continues to be used in the national cult, it has in nn way the 
meaning of a fu/^naiwvi bang, which you give to it- It connotes only illiLsn iouii 
men, benefactors of their country. Consequently all Japanese, no matter what 
their religion, can jiav iIkui hunour without dointj violence to their conscience" 
754^ National Cult in Jap^n (A Roman Catholic biudy of its OpiK»sitiou to Evaur 
gelizaiion), p. 7. 
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IS to be ibuiid in piimitive undiflTerentiatioii, in accordance with 
which the ancient Japanese, out of a poverty of linguistic dements 
^ind a lack of capacity for making logical dbtinctions, came to 
cover a variety of experiences with an identical verbal form.* 
Our conclusions in the matter, however, must rest on an in- 
vestigation of the actual historical usage of the term kami itself. 

The attempts of Japanese scholars to arrive at the under- 
Ijnng ideas connected with the term kamU have followed very 
largely along (Mological lines* The original content is made 
to depend on an etymological analysb into supposedly primary 
elements. This form of investigation, while manifestly pre- 
carious in method, has served to indicate the fact that, in 
cpite of the assurance with which certain controversialists, 
official and otherwise, have insisted on a non-religious content 
for the term, nevertheless, the opinions of Japanese scholars, 
themselves, have been from unanimous regarding the 
fundamental meaning. 

In the ensuing discussion the attempt is trsCde, in the first 
place, to pass in review some of the more noteworthy explana- 
tions that have been attached to hand by Japanese scholars and, 
in the second place, to examine the actual historical usage of the 
term and, finally, to suggest a hypotheas wherewith the existing 
diversity of content may be accounted for and harmonized. 

We turn first, then, to matters of etymology. N^lecting a 
few palpably forced and impossible explanations such as those 
that derive kann from a mispronunciation of yowd of yomo, 
** lower world, from katnuy "to brew," from kamu, "to 
chew,'" from kahi, " mould (a marvelous thing leading to the 
idea of the supernatural involved in the conception of deity), 
etc., we find three main types of explanation: (i) Interpreta- 

1. So Buckley, " Shim5 Pantheon," New Worlds Dec 1906^ p. I. 

2. Cf. Proceedings of the 17th Session of the Comparative Reli^fln Sodeljr 
of Tokyo (IJikaktt Shiikyd Gakiai), Japan Weeldjr McU, A|»il 8, 1899^9^ JJOb 

3. Cf. Mij ao snd Tnamura, op, cit., p, 167. 

4. View of lakahashi Goro, in SkitUb Shinroti (" New DisOUKioa of 
Shinto ciied in GrifSs, The JReligiom of Jaj>aH, p. 381, note 21. 
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tions that emphasize a primitive meaning of purity. (2) Those 
which mike the fundamental idea one of superiority, either in 
position or degrees (3) Those which |^ back to forms involving 
ideas of m3^ry, strangeness, incomprehensibiKty, the supemat- . 

ural, the superhuman, or the " supcrordinary." We niay take 
up the study in the order just indicated. 

I. Derivations from forms mewing " pure " or ** bright.'* 
(i) Kami is denvcd from kamitgami^ by the elision of the 
two middle syllables. This form, rendered into modem Japanese 
and interpreted in accordance with the sense of the ideographs 
employed in writing it, gives terashite miru or shoran, *' shining- 
see." The reference is to the viewing of an object or objects on 
the part of deity. The term thus has something of the meaning 
of the phrase, ** to behold from glory/' This etymology is^ 
advanced by Imi/fe Masamichi. It is claimed by him, without 
foundation, to be the most ancient Japanese explanation of the 
term, kamit based upon oral traditions dating from the earliest 
period of Japanese history. The etymology is taken by Imibe 
to indicate an ancient attempt at expressing a conception of the 
purity of the divine nature. ** The divii.c miiid," he says, like 
a clear mirror reflects all things of nature, operating with impartial 
justice and tolerating not a single spot of uncleanness. Hiat 
which in heaven is Kami, in nature is Spirit and in man is 
Sincerity. If the spirit of nature and the heart of man are pure 
and dear (seimet), then they are kami*** As the sun in 
heaven lights up the world, so divine intelh*gence permeates all 
things in human society and in nature. 

In criticism it may be LriLny said that while this interpreta- 
tion indicates the thoroughgoing nature of tlie Sliinto emphasis 
on ceremonial cleanness, it has no support in scientific philology, 

1. im- 

2. /w?!*^', Ma-samichi, 5/i A'/z/fr/jM (.g-.S^JEil, Jfi^i^PS^. "Oral Tradi- 
tions of the Age of the Of)ds "). Ciled in M. Maniyama, Dat Nihon 7m Shivkoku 
Narif p. 31 ; also in Inamura, op. cit^ pp. I59-1O0. Iinilx: nourbhed in tbe 
Muromachi period. The facts of liis life have not been lraiii»miUed. 
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It is an attempt to read back a developed moral philosopiiy, 
containing Buddhistic impressions into the ancient situation. 

(2) Kami is derived from kagand^ "mirror," by the 
elision of the middle go* The connectton with deity is, in this 
case, supposed to arise from a metaphorical usage, and, as in 
the preceding explanation, is taken as a primitive attempt to 
express a concqjtion of the purity of the divine nature. God is 
kagami, a ci^ mirror, spotless and without a cloud defiling 
his purity. 

Yamazaki Ansai (i 619-1682) who sponsors this form of 
etymology, says with reference to the origin of the term, " TJae 
heart of Kami is pure like a dear mirror without a single trace 
of dimness, theieibre, as a figurative expiesaon of tiiis idea, the 
use of the word kai^.nm arose. Later the middle ga was drop- 
ped, giving the form kami**^ 

It is probable that the etymology licie given was suggested 
by the prominence of the mirror as a <^icred object in the Shinto 
cult. The explanation of the connection of the mirror with the 
brines, which is frequently given by the Japanese literati is that 
it is emblematic of purity.' On the other hand, it seems tolera- 
bly certain that the mirror became attached to religious cere- 
monial in old Japan, not because it symbolized purity or 
cleanness, not even ceremonial cleanness, but because it was 
employed as part of the magical paraphernalia of the archaic 
cult.* 



1. IS- 

2. Cf. Maruyama, qp. ci/.; also, Miyao and Inamura, a/, a'/., p. 160. 
Kcichu (d. I701), ?f<T/'<7m<f Nobuyoshi (d. 1714), Vos/u'^mtfa KotcIhtu (d. 1694) 
aud other scholars of the SniAa school of Shinto [a combination of Shiut5 and 
Ccnfuciani.sm, organized by Vcimnza/:! AnsaiJ support this same view. 

3. L/. Japan Weekly Mail, £?/. di. 

4. When the mirror fiist appears in Japanese litefatuie it is evidently ■$ 
part of a magical technique for lemoving an obscuration of the sun. 0^ pp. 

V 54^9* Maruyama is'of the opinion that ancient Japanese cereinoaial treatment of 
the nunor had its 01^^ in a belief that the sun goddess lived therein as a shadow 
spirit. MaiQTama, ^. <£App. 37. 
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(3) Another view sunilar to that just stated, while deriving 
kami firom the same (bmi, kctg'afni, attempts to carry the 
etymology back to a usage that obtained prior to the know- 
ledge of the mirror in Japanese society aiid takes the original 
meaning of kagami to be the same as kagayaite-mieru, "to 
appear bright" or "to appear brilliant" Thus Tofd^awa 
Kotosuga (d. I776)» who advocates this inteipretation says^ 
" Before the mirror was known the sun and moon were called 
Ame-no-kagatm-no-tfttkoto (' Erigh t- Appearing- A ugust-Thing^f- 
Heaven ')." This notion of brightness, together with the derived 
idea of purity, was then carried over into religion, and kagami 
in the abbreviated form of kaini was made to serve as the 
expression of this ancient idea of the inner nature of deity.* 

The etymology here again Is fiuiciful. It has no support in 
Japanese philology. It reflects the influence of highly developed 
and comparatively modem ideas of purity* 

(4) An additional derivation while going back to the same 
form kagami assigns a primary meaning " to look at," "to 
judge," " to decide."* We have, for example, in the modern 
Japanese language the word kangamiru used in the senses: 
to observe carefully, to profit by experience, to take warning, 
to judge, to determine, to consider. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this kangamirut from which kangatm or kagami in the 
sense of " to judge " or " to decide " is supposed to be derived, 
has no verifiable connection with kagami^ "mirror'' but, on 
the other hand, evidently comes from kangaeru (" to think," 
"to consider") and niiru ("to see," "to observe"). Note 
the modern vernacular kangaete viimashd, '* I will consider the 
matter." 

(5) Closely related to this kagami etymology is an attempt^ 

1. Tamgawa, Kotosnga, Wakim no Shtori {^]\]±^, ?nSW^» "Guide to 
Japanese Interpretations of Chinese"), Vol. T, p. 538. £d. by Jiftfc^v Yoriknni 

and Kosugi OxMon U\>ff^^^), Tokyo, 1S98. 

2. Cf. Ilarada, Art. " God (Japanese idea of) *\ H. £. K JI., Vol. 6, p. 

394. 
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which also appears to have ori^uiatcd wiili ia;ii^awa, to imd 
the archaic form of Aawi in akivni,^ which is taken to be equi- 
valent to the form akiraka ni ruiru, " to see clearly " [akiraka 
id, " clearly," " brightly," " intemgibly " plainly," " manifest- 
ly," and nuru, '* to see." Cy> akami, " a reddish tinge," oka, 
''red," and mi, "viewing." "seeing," "beholding"]* The 
usage is supposed to reflect a primitive insight mto the nature of 
the divine intelligence. On the face of it, however, the ety- 
mology is perhaps even more forced than those that precede. 
It takes it for granted that the philosophical interpretatipn existed 
in the primitive religion. 

2. Derivations based on a reference to usage in which the 
idea of " superiority " is primary* 

(i) The thesis here becomes, Kamiwa kaminarif " Kami 
means above." The interpretation makes use of the fact that in 
the modern Jap<ane.se langiuu^e kij^ii may denote either the idea 
of deity or that of ordinary superiority in spatial position or in 
social rank. Since the time of the great revival of pure Shinto, 
beginning with Arai, this has been the most orthodox statement 
of the origin of the term under consideration, t.e*, the diversified 
meanings of kanti can all be carried back to this same form with 
the primary significance of superiority. This las the support of 
such scholars as Aral Hakuseki, Katno Mabuchi, Ise Teijo, 
Kalo Genchi, Harada, and numerous others. 

Arai, who enjoys the reputation of having been the first 
noteworthy euhemerist of Japanese history, says in the Toga, 
"In ancient times what was called kami was man. In the 
Nihmgit divine ancestors and sacred personages {shinsei shinjin) 
are described as kami. In the colloquial speech of our country 
this wovd is used to designate things that are venerated {sons/to),* 
For example, rulers and high government officials are all called 

I. WriUen 

3. ^ Maruyama, tit, p. 33. 

4* m. 
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kami. Or to take a more commonplace example, the hair of 
the head is also kami. We also designate things that are high 
up [in space] by the use of this same word kamL So also, do 
we indicate our attitude of reverence toward those among men 
who are holy by Hie expression kamu In this connection we^ 
also use the forms Okatni and Qmikam**^ 

Although later students of the subject have been divided m 
the extent to which they have participated in Aral's cuhenieristic 
tendencies, yet the far-reaching influence that his views have 
exerted u[)on native and foreign scholars alike is seen in the 
dominant position wl.ich his idea of kami, as meaning fundamen- 
tally, "superior," maintains in modern Japanese philology. 
Harada, for example, says, " The generally accepted derivation, 
however, is that to be traced in modified me^ngs of the same- 
word kami, signifying that which is * above ' or ' superior,* in 
contrast to shitno, signifying that which is ' below ' or * inferior.' 
The upper part of the body is kainit while the lower part is 
shiino, A man of superior rank is kami, while an inferior is 
shimo. Heaven is kami, earth is sJtimo. So general is the term 
that it lends itself readily as an appellation of that which is looked 
upon with fear or respect, as above man in power or superior in 
any attribute*"' Dr* G. Kato has given his support to a similar 
view.* he Teijo has written in his Miscellany, " The meaning 
of kami is * above.' Because a thing is venerable it is regarded 
as above and called kami,^^^ A'^z;«<?Mabuchi says, " Kairii means 
'above.' In a later age people came to^distinguish between kami 
and * above,' and, because they paid attention to the ideograms 
only, they forgot the original meaning and came to think that,, 
since the ideograms differed, the meanings differed also."^ 

1. Arai Hakuseki, Zenshu iXlft^Zi^^* "Complete Works of Arai 
Haknseki Vol. IV, p. 75. Ed. by leMjima Keddchi (r&fi,|«^), Tokyo, 1906. 

2. Hatada, pp. tit. See also 7ke Fnih Jofan, pp. 26-7. 

3. See above, pw 114. 

4. /Af, Teijo, ZakM (H^tfMe, ^Miuellany of Te^o). CT. Miyao 
and Iimmttra, p. 162. 

5. For teferenoe see Miyao and Inamuxa, tp. «fir., p. 162. For the intesw 
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With regard to the evidence for this interpretation it must 
be admitted that it appears to have considerable support in both 
ancient and contemporaty usage. That the word J^mi, in cei^ 
tain connections, carries the idea of superiority or height in social 
ani political spheres or in spatial positioa is too apparent to 
admit of contradiction. It is to be noted, however, that the 
formulation of this interpretat;oii into the statement, Kami wa 
kaini de am ('* Kami means above whether understood in 
the religious sense as expressive of the idea that supreme height 
of character as well as a dwelling place in a world above belongs 
to deity and that in consequence the god is preenunently worthy 
of worship, or, as expressive of a sodo-political point of view, 
which, while repudiating the former religious interpretation, 
accepts kami (" deity ") in the sense of important human beings 
who by virtue of their being kaud (" above ") ought to be 
respected, honored and obeyed by the ordinary shiino jimo, is 
in either case, in such terms as to make it possible to tie up the 
alleged ancient usage very closely with modem theology on the 
one hand and modem political philosophy on the other. Thus^ 
etymology is made to give the sanction of antiquity to modem 
institutions. Th» sanction is even more directly secured on the 
political side by a slightly variant explanation which finds the 
primitive form of kami in the archaic expression, kiudt signifying 
"lord," "ruler," or " sovereign.'" 

The important question that here opens up is not whether, 
upon examination of the actual usages of the term, cases can be 

ptetatioDB advanced \j modem Enropean and Americaii scholars tlie reader 

should consult in this conneclion, Satow, " The Revival of Pure Shintaa," T. A. 
S. J., Vol. ITT, Appendix, p. 43, note 27; Chanih«rlain, K. H., Ko/iii, IntToduO* 
tion, pp. XXIII-XXIV; Aslon, W. G., Shinio, ihe If 'ity 0/ //if Gct/s, lyp. ySi 
Fiorenz, Karl, " Der Sluntf^.^mus," DU Orientalise hen Htli^ionen, Dh Kiilfnr 
der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abiciluni; III, I, p. I95 ; Revon, M., " Le Shinn(oi.siuc," 
Rnme de L^fl'stoire des Ktli^ions, Vol. XLIX, p. 28 ; Griffi's, W. , The 
Religions of Japan, p. joj Knox, Geo. \V., 7 ht Develo^tnent ol Kt'i>gu>n in Japan^ 
p. 30; Buckley, Edmund, '■The Shinto Fantheon," New World, Dec 1896, p. i. 
I. Cf. Japan Weekly Mail, Apr. 8, 1899, p. 35a 
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found In which ^ami must be interpreted in the sense of " supe* 
nor " or above," This much is granted. We need to consider, 
however, the further question as to whether or not this view 
does full justice to the ordinal and characteristic religious con- 
ceptions and practices of tlic Japanese people. The possibility- 
exists that Aami interpreted as meaning " above " indicates 
merely a derived and not an original usage, and that it is ' to be 
fully understood only in relationship with a more comprehensive 
point of view. Material bearing on the solution of this problem 
will be developed later in the discussion. 

(2) In a closely related form of etymology this idea of 
superiority is elaborated into the conception of an invisible, per- 
fect or transcendent god. The cx[)lanation here attempts to find 
the primary element of the original usage in kakiireru, "to be 
hidden/' The three following derivations are to be noted. 

a* The original of kand is found in kakurimi^ ** hidden 
person/' ' hidden body " ( kakureru, ** to be hidden/' and mi, 
" body/' " self/' " person Saitd Hikomaru (d. 1854), who 
espouses this view, says, " Ifecause Kaon' is unseen by the eyes of 
man, He is kakuri-mi. This is abbreviated to kami." In 
further explanation Saito says, " In the beginning of heaven and 
earth the Gods of Heaven came into existence of themselves and 
hid their persons. They were without patents and appeared 
spontaneously. They were unseen even by the other gods» 
When the world of man came into being, although the gods 
appeared therein, they were unseen by human eyes and thus 
were called kami (hikuri mi, ' hidden persons ')."* 

b. A variation of the above derivation, while going back 
to the same form, kakuri-mi, takes in the sense of " spirit,"* 
hence ** hidden ^irit " rather than " hidden body*"^ 

1. gj^. 

Fcr reference see i^fiyao and Inamura, op. cit. 
3- S> read variou-ly, iama, fnpftashii, htsht, kami, kushibi, 
4. Advanced by JJatta Tomonori (d. 1873). Cf, Miyao and luamura, op. 
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c. Similarly we have a derivation from kakuri or kakure, 
"hidden," " invisible," or "intangible" and tni-tsuru^ "to be 
full oi." In their combination the terms afe suppofied to 
express the ideas of completeness and transcendence. The 
explanation is that in the ancient religious situation that gave 
lise to the word kand there existed a conception of an Absolute 
who was regarded as existing in the supernatural world in his 
true and complete form but who, as one who was " full of 
intangibleness," could not be seen from the phenomenal world.* 

3. In the third general group of derivations we have as 
already stated, a reference of the origin of kami to forms that 
have a primary meaning of " strange/' mysterious," *' fearful/' 
*' hidden/' " supernatural/' ** that which is beyond the power of 
the mind to grasp/' etc It may be taken as significant that the 
list of Japanese scholars who may be classified here includes 
some of the greatest names in the history of the interpretation 
of Shinto. We may note the following derivations and inter- 
pretations. 

(i) Kami is derived from kasiukomit "fear/' "awe." 
" reverence/' 

In the opinion otAraku(a Hisaoi (d. 1804), who advocates 
this etymology, kami was employed by the ancient Japanese as 
a means of expressing emotional reactions in the presence of 
whatever was regarded as possessing conspicuous virtue or 
whatever was felt to be fearful and aw^ome. Arakida says, 
" There are various explanations of the word kami, but none of 
them correct. Kami has the primary meaning of aweinspiring 
or dreadful* Susa-no^o-no-mikoto said to the great serpent, 
* You are a fearful kami (Nanji asoru beJd kam mtri)* In the 
^{V»Mr^/ chronicle both the tiger and the wolf are called awesome 
kami (kashikoki kami). The sixteenth book of th- Manybshu 
speaks of ' the tiger of China who is called kami. There is also 
a pillow word which mentions the wolf in the phrase, * the field 

I. Cf. Mijrao and loaroma, at, pp. 167-^. 
a. J|. 
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of the true kami of the great mouth/ It is by conclusions 
ciiawii from such usage that the meaning of kami is to be 
determine(i."* 

(2) The interpretation advanced by Hirata is even more 
suggestive than the above. Hiiata 8ays> Regarding the mean- 
ing of kami : At the beginning of the Chronidds of the Age of 
the Gods {Nihongi^ it stands written, ' In andent times Heaven 
and Earth were not yet separated and the In and the were 
as yet undivided. All was turbid and of chaotic mass like 
an egg, and kaM w'as contained therein.' Katni is the same as 
this kadi. The ka of /caH has the significance of * that '* and is 
a demonstrative serving to point out an object. Bi is a word 
that indicates something whidi is mysterious {reimyo),* The 
forms and are all the same* • . , The 

kabi which was included in original matter was the cause of 
matter taking on form. . . . Kadi was the source of all 
things that appeared in the world and, in as much as it was 
very mysterious, afterwards everything that had mystery in it 
came to be designated by this word. Now and are 
the same. In as much as the idea is that of a thing that is tays- 
terious and strange, not only the kM which performed the 
work of creation, but also everything in the world possessing 
marvelous and strange virtue was called kabi. Later this was 
written /uinii. Tlien it followed that among ordinary human 
beings any superior person was called katni. Also, in the natural 
world anything that was preeminent was generally called kami,'*'' 
. (5) Motoori's interpretation similarly emphasizes aspects of 

I. Cf. Miyno and Inaniurn, of, df., p. 165. 

2 Tlie male and female, or active aiid pasiuve, principles oC Cbiuese 

philosophy. 

3 f§) kano. 

4- wonderful, m'uaculoui, inyslerious, supernatural. 

5. mnta MfxAvine, ICoshidm{^^%1S^,-^^%)tTas.l. Hirata AisuUme 
ZaM "The Complete Works of Hiraia Atsutane," ed. by 

Mmmatsu Iwao^ Tokyo, 1915), VoL VII, pp. 6-9. 

Hirata fnxtber says, ** In a far litter time [i.e. sofasequ^it to the golden age of 
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primitive supematuralism. His statement may be taken as tlie 

most thorough that has yet been advanced by any Japanese 
scholar, lie says, " I do not yet undcibtaaJ the meaning of 
the term kauii. S;'r ikin-^ in general, however, it may be said 
that kami signifies in the first place, the deities of heaven and of 
earth that appear in the ancient recoixls and also the spirits 
(mt€U9ui) of the shrines where they are worshipped. It is 
hardly necessary to say that it includes human beings; also 
such objects as birds, beasts, trees, plants, seas, mountains, and 

pure Yamato civilizalionj Chinese ideograms were imported and tbe word kami was 
fitted on to the Chinese cbancter {shin ). Although we nutf think that these 
oorrespond exactly, as a matter of fac^ only about seventy or eighty per cent is a 
lit while twenty or thirty per cent is not." f^mi/ff, Atsutane, K«elb Tni (« Fdn- 
clples of Old Shinto"), in Jiiraia Atstame JCdm,S]& <« Collected Lectoies of 
Hirata Atsutane"), ed. by Murontettm Iwao (Toliyo, 1913), p. 33]- The same 
opinion hxs Iseeii advanced by other Japanese scholars. Hirata's jx>silion, however, 
IS as much influenced by his prejudice against Cliinese civilization as it is by his 
sciiolarship. As Ilirata points out, it is hardly to be expected that the Cliinese 
and JapntiL'sc forms should coincide exactly in meaning. Yet, that the original 
content of jjif is closely simaa.r to tlie fuiuiauicntal itlea k>{ kamixtiXj be seen by 
an analyds of W into ^ primitive dements* 

The two important dements to observe in the analysb of |f are the radiealT$i 
and the phmOie or pruai^oe ^. The latter symbol is undoubtedly the older form 
since it qipeais indqiendently in ancient Chinese writings with the meaning 
** deity." Chalfant, who has made careful study of the primitive forms of modem 
ChuMse ideograplis, finds the original of ^ in an ancient sign for lightning^ pro- 
bably ^ at ^ ,^ pictorial repr e s entation of a lightning flash. In the course of its 
evolution the symbol manifests tlie following diflferent fonns, f » ^ 9^ » § »^» 

^\bt and finally [Chalfant. Frank, H. £arfy Ckhme WrUmg, 

in "Memoiis of the Carnegie Musenm," Vol. IV., No. t. (Sept., 1906), Plate 
XXVI, No. 352]. 

The other dement^ appears in modem dictionaries as the one hundred 
thirteenth radical, serving as a dassiBer for symbols relating to rdigious matters. 

The most common modern Japanese readings of ^ are shimeshi (n.) meaning " that 
which is indicated '* or "that which is pointed out," and j/z/wd-w/ (v.), *Mo in- 
dicate," "to point out," or "to reveal." The orii^inal idea is evidently revelation 
by divination. Shuo Wen in the " Etymological Dictionary of the Ilan Dynasty," 
published about 120 A.D., explains the sign as indicating "that which comes 

from Heaven as revealing fortune or misfortune to men. From and |'' , sun, 
moon, and stars descending. Fertains to astrological scrutiny into divme afiairs." 
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SO forth. In ancient usage, anything whatsoever which was 
outside of the ordinary/ which possessed superior virtue, or 
which was aweinspiring was called kamL Eminence here does 
not lefer merely to the superionty of nobilSty, goodness or merir 
torious deeds, but evil or mysterious things, if they are extraordi- 
nary and dreadful, are called kamu It is needless to say that 
among human beings who are kmni the successive generations 
of august emperors are all included. The fact that emperors 
are also called ' distant kami ' (totsu Jkatm), is because, from the 
standpoint of common people, they are bx separated, worthy 
of reveience and majestic In a lesser degjnee, we find human 
beings, in the present as well as in ancient time^ who axe kamL 
Although these may not be accepted throughout the whole 
country, yet in each province, each village and each family 
there are human beings who are hzmi, each one in accordance 
with his proper position. The ^ami of the Divine Age were 
for the most part human beings of that time and, because the 
people of that age were all J^am, it is called the ' Age of the 
Gods' {Kandyoi^ Fuitbermore, among things which are not 
human, the thunder is always called naru kami or kami nari 
(* TOtmding hamV). Such things as dragons, the echo {k<ydama)f 
and foxes, in as much as tlicy arc conspicuous, wonderful 
and awe-inspiring, are also kanii. In popular usage the echo 
is said to be the tengu^ which in Chinese writings is refened 

(Quoted in Chalfant, 9p, at., Plate XXVI, note). Chalfant says, « Tin horiaoiiUd 
lines may be the sign for < tibove,' or a special sign for Heaven, The vertical 
lines depict the descending influences." {Op. cif.). 

Thus, the Chinese ideogram for " deity " can be carried back to two elements, 
one growing out of early human exjjeriences with the lightning flash, the other out 
of ( f nn " overhead "force thai was manipulated through magic and divination. 

2. Writlca by Motoori, ^Jg, "tree spirit"; from ko {ki)y "tiee/* and 
dema (jama\ " spirit/' In the modem Japanese language Mama {** tree spirit ") 
Is stfll used ascoUoqnial for echo. 

3. a long-noeed, ted-faoed, winged gpl}Un> supposed to inhabit nonn- 
USm and Imta. He is thus assodated with those wild spots wheiein vagae 
sounds and echoes would stimulate fedhigs of awe and mystery. 
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to as a mountain goblin/ The Un^u mentioned by the Nihongi 
in the book treating of Emperor Jooaei is quite different.* 
The Genji Monogatari speaks of tengu and also of kodama 
and it might seem as though Ungu were difleient firom kodama. 
In as much as the people of that time used tengu and kodama 
interchangeably, however, the usage of the Genji Monogatan is 
not to be taken as especially significant. As a matter of feet 
they are one and the same thing. That which is called kodama 
(echo) in the present, in ancient times was called mountain-man 
i^yama-biko)^ These matters are of no importance here but are 
advanced merdy as 9n explanatioa of the echo. In the Nthangi 
and the Manydsku the tiger and tibe wolf axe also qx>ken of as 
kami. Again there ate the cases in which peaches were given 
the name Okavin-dzit mi no-mikoio (" August-Thing- Great- 
/vr?;;/ //-Fruit ") and a necklace of jewels was called Mi-kura- 
tana-no-kami ('* August-Storehouse-Shelf-ATiZWi There are 
also examples in which rocks, stumps of trees and leaves of 
plants spoke audibly. These were all kamL There are also 
numeiDiis examples in wHch seas and mountains are called 
kand. This does not have reference to tiie spirit of the 
mountain or the sea, but kand is here used directly of 
the particular mountain or sea. This is because they 
are exceedingly awe-iD^)iring {JcashikoJd mono naru yue 
nari). 

" Thus there are various kinds of kami» Some are worthy 
of honor, some are vile, some aie strong, some are weak, some 



I* Ml&f cki-mit a monster living ia wooded mountains. In Chinese fdk- 
lore m indicates a mountain holvji^ohlin represented as Imviiig tlie face of a man 
and the body r.f a beast. ]|^ signihes a forest ogre, likewise having the face of a 
IXian and the f ur le^s of an animal. 

2. The iengu in thii case was evidenlly a shooting staj which the wi.sdom 
of the time explained as the appearance of the Fox of I leaven. C/\ A., II, p. 
g68 (637 A.D., aad mootli, 2jrd day) ; N. p. 4S3. 

5. fiMNft jMMNi^ "wonnudn" and Uk»^ ^mtsAtwaiiSmuj tmni* *m 

man," "anMfei'' 
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are good, some ate evil ; and their hearts and ads vary accord- 
ingly."* 

(4). Maru3Patna fovours a derivation from kagem^ " sha- 

duw body" C^^^?^^, shadow " and ////, "body" or "person 
We may gather from his discussion the following^ points.* 

a. Use is made of the ancient Shinto idea that the mirror 
{kagami) was the dwelling-place of a spirit, t;e., the mirror was 
a kagi-mi, ka and ke (ge) often bdng used interchangeably in 
the old Japanese language. The elision of the middle syllable 
gives kam. In accordance with this theory, the most ancient 
Japanese word for spirit was kagcnii ' sliadovv-body." In. this 
usage Maruyama tliinks that we can discern the attempt of 
primitive man to indicate his experiences with the vague 
shadows which haunted the world about him, which appeared 
to him in dieams, and which were mysteriously reflected in 
mirrors* 

b* Maruyama then says, Thus the original usage of kattd 
was in connection with whatever ordinary people could not easily 

comprehend, whether in concrete object, in dignity, in virtue, 
in ability, in learning, or in shrewdness."^ A'czw/'objects were 
thus felt as " above in the sense that they transcended that 
which was well known or well within control. 

c Accordingly, by a process of natural development out 
of this original feeling of mysterious " overh e ad ne ag '* the word 
came to indicate distinction of grade or position in things and 
in human society, ai> may be seen in the usages oi kami with 

1. Motocri, Norinaga, Kejiki Vcn^ Vol. Ill, Motoori Norinaga Zeru^ 

"Complete Wfliks of Mofy^ri Norinaga'*), VoL I, pp. 150152. 
Ed. bf JUaamHOei (TKJSStt)* Tokyo, 1931. Hirata has reprodnoed this pas* 
sagie on iami, with oerlatn modificatkuui in Ids A'adi Tmi (" Principles of Old 
Shint5 »). qf, Hirata Aisuta$ie Kom Sh& (Ed. bjr L Mnroroatsn, Tokyo, 1913), 
VoL I, pp. 31 fr. Satow has g^vcn an Eng^idi veisioii of HinUa'ii rendering ia 
T« A. S. J. Vol. Ill, pp. 4x143. 

2. 1^^. 

3. Maru) amw^ ij^, (U.^ pp. 36-38. 

4. Ibid.^ p. 31. 
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the meanings of " governor " or " feudal lord/' " hair on the 
human salp" and " above " or " superior." 

(5) ' Mura Sempo, one of the most astute of recent Shinto 
scholars, sin^arly advances the view that the term kami, in 

its earliest and most cliaractcristic usage, is associated with ideas 
and feelings that arise in the presence of anything' rei^cn teki 
("mysterious," "ghostly") or fukashigi /^-i^/ (" marvelous/* 
" strange ")/ He rejects the hypothesis that katm in its original 
sense expresses simply the idea of a supreme or transcendent 
being, although he is willing to accept this as a derived meaning.* 
He distinguishes two main ^teps in the process whereby the 
word has come to take on its characteristic content. 

a. " The first matter of importance to note concerniiig 
kami is its content of mystery and wonder. Kami means not 
simply that which is superior as compared with human beings 

'and with thin^, but it denotes that which in intelligence, virtue, 
or power !$ marvelous and mysterious. The fiurt that*in ancient 
times mountains, rivers, and seas were oommonly worshipped 
as katid is not simply because they were looked upon as superior 
In height, size, depth, or breadth, but because these things were 
beyond the pawcr of the mind to grasp and thus niystcrious. 
We can explain in the same manner the fact that serpents, tigers, 
and wolves were also kamiy^ 

b. Then with true pyschological insight Miura adds, " In 
as much, however^ as the m3^rious and the marvelous are set 
over against that wUch is not mysterious and not marvelous, it 
goes without saying that an Idea of superiority is involved. Thus, 
kann means, in the first place, that which Is marvelous and 
mysterious and, in the second place, it seems to me to express 
the idea of superior being."* 

I. Miura Sempo and Tanaka Jigohei, Shindai no Shiso ( j^'T'^^iyt 
Pi 4» tk^^'^i Sl'IVi^iSiffi* " A^^e \^<e^d& of the Age of the Gods," Tokyo, 1912), p. 
137. 

a. O^dt* 

3, IHd^ p. 128. 
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Miura further advances the hypothesis that Japanese words 
b^inning with syllables of the >6a-series [i.e., beginning with the 
efements ka, ki, ku, ke or ko\ exhibit a tendency toward bearing 
a content that is colored by the ideas of stranfj^eness and mys- 
tery.' He makes no attempt to elaborate the theory, however, 
beyond suggesting a few words that illustrate the point in ques- 
tion.' Thus, although his theory is undeveloped, his study as 
&r as it goes, fevofs an etymology that refers the first syllable 
of kami to an original usage in which expresses primitive 
reactions in the presence of various baffling, uncontrr>lled, terrify^ 
ing, or mysterious experiences that throw the human imiid into 
attitudes of unusual awarene^ss and caution. 

With regard to the ;;//-sy liable Miura advances the tenta- 
tive hypothesis: that this element is to be taken in the same sense 
^mi ("body," "person") or mi ("fruit," "substance," or 
** matter Mi thus must be understood in the sense of sub- 
stantiality or form. As terms analogous to kami in construction, 
he suggests ond (lit* " big body," " big person " ; in the archaic 
regime the term was probably applied to subordinate chiefs who 
were pci sonaily attached to the great chief or siimcra-uiikoto)^ 
taim (^lit. " rice-field person," used even in the modern vernacular 
to indicate the common people), he-mi or he-M (*' serpent 
mzu-mi ("rat"), shtra-mi ("louse"), no-mi ("flea"), etc.* 
Under this analysis, kami would mean, " possessed of mysterious 
or marvelous substance." Urn vBad»st\yvag idea which Miura 
arrives at is thus identical with that reached by Hirata. 

1. /fin/., p. 127. 

2. Such tenns as kakusti^ « to conewil," kakurtm, " to hide," " to disappear 
from sight," iagtt **a shadow," " a phantom," J^ayakUf ** to shine," ki\ *• spirit," 
JturniJ, " a dark 5pot,'^ kushiM, " straii|^e," "supernatural." //<;//<; Tomonori has 
advanced a similar view and sut^tjests a comparison df kami wii h such forms as 
Jkasuka^ "dim," vnc^ue," k.ikur:, " isoJation," " hidden," kate, " wind," Aiuumi, 
*• hane," " mist." (hi tliis liasb, he proposes that Jkaf/u is possibly a combination of 
Jba with the primary meaning of " v^ueness " or ** indistiiictiwai " and mi, from 
md-imtu, ** to be full of," hence ** full of vagueness." (y* Marayanoa, of, at, p. 34. 

3. ]liin^^ ^ tit., p. 129. 



■ 
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' . (6) Tanaka Yoshito, although attempting something of a 
compromise view, finds the idea of mysltery entering into Aami 
as one of its important elements. At the same time he charac- 
teristically seeks to preserve unique aspects in favor of the super- 
iority of the Japanese conception. *' If we summarize briefly 
the content of himi," he says, " we may say that it includes 
the ideas of aboveness and of mystery alsfj those uf superiority 
and glorious presence {skorin, or kagamiru)} My opinion 
is that any object that possesses these peculiarities and attributes 
is kand* Today among actual living people there are those 
who are kami and who may be called arabitp garni (incarnate 
kaffo^ Among our ancestors of the past those who possessed 
one, two, or all of these attributes just named are kami. Ac- 
cordingly, this is not the abstract deity found in occidental 
monothr ism. That is, it is not arbitrarily produced by poets, 
philosophers and religionists. The Japanese /uimi is equipped 
with human personality. The foreign idea of deity differs 
greatly."" 

(7) Professor Jl/f>»;it Naoichi* declares that the fundamental 
meaning of katfd Is " possessing superhuman power." He says, 

•'Regarding the meaning of kami\ Our Japanese race which 
has possessed an extremely stable faith from the time of the 
be^nnning of the establishment of the state, lias designated the 
objects of daily worship by the general term kaini. Even if we 
express the idea wiih the ideograms shin (deity) or shingi 
(deities of heaven and earth) yet the various meanings of kami 
are not by any means unified (hereby. Fuithemnore, the idea 
of ktuni has undergone great changes in passing through the ages. 
I Intend to speak of what is lodged in the characteristic thought 
• of our people. 

SRES* Tanaka'a meaning is not altogether dear here. The ideograms 
can be read tttashite HMomi, ** shining, (o look npon." Cf. the view of Imibe 
given above. 

2. Tanaka, Y. S/iht/o Ilongly p. 131. 

3^ Ijecurer on Sttinto liisioiy in tlie Imperial Untveni^ of Tohjob 
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" It is not easy to determine tbe etymology of kami. If, 
however, we constder the actual usage of the term, it may be 
said that the most fitting interpretation assigns a general meaninfj 
of ' poi^essin^; superhuman power.' This was noted long ago 
by earlier writers. Consequently, the scope of the term is ex- 
ceedingly broad and extends into various diversifications. Thus 
itami may be superior or the opposite ; they may be righteous 
or evil. Such ideas are not by any means limited to past ages."* 

The foregoing inventory of Japanese opinions contains some 
etymologies and interpretations that are fanciful and impossible ; 
others are remarkably suggestive and expressive of genuine psy- 
chological insight. Wiiether fanciful or sound they may at least 
serve to indicate that the olfhnnd dogmatism which denies the 
existence of superhuman or supernatural elements in the meaning 
of kami is not supported by the authority of Japanese scholars 
who have made the actual religious life of the people an object 
of careful investigation. As the next step in our study it is 
necessary to attempt to gather together the different meanings of 
kami, giving as far as possible examples of the actual, historical 
usage. 

The various meanings o{ katui may be listed as follows : 
I. That which is strange, fearful, mysterious, marvelous, 
uncontrolled, or beyond human comprehension ijtakaru Mara- 
earn koto) ; extraordinary experiences that produce unusual 
-emotions such as the frenzy of religious dances, or outstanding 
objects that throw the attention into special activity, such as tall 
trees, high mountains, thunder and lightning ; implements of \ 
magic such as sacred mirrors and jewels ; uncanny animals such '| 
as foxes, tigers and wolves. * 

In the Nikon Skoki two mountain wolves are called kashi- 
koki Uauiit ** fearful deities."' The Manyoshu speaks of Okudd 



I. Miyoji, Naoichi, Shingi Shi Koyo (^flfefi— , " Outliua 

Jlistory of the r>eilics of Heaven aiul Earth," Tokyo, 1919', pp- 4-5. 

2- N , p. 367 ; A., II, p. 36. 
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tw mdgaffti, *' Great-Mouthed-Tnie-i^iusw//'^ which, as Arakida 
suggests, may be identified as a reference to the wolf, fearful 
because of his bioj mouth. The Fttddki says, " In Asuka there 

is an bkatni (wolf) who has eaten many [:)eople; tlie people of 
the country in fear call it Great-Moatlierl A'?///'."- The modern 
Japanese colloquial for wolf is still okanii. The Nilwn Slioki 
similarly speaks of the tiger as hashikoki kami, " fearful deity."* 
The Manydslm mentions the tara to iu kami, *' the kami called 
tiger/'^ The extraordinary appearance of white animals led to their 
beii^ accorded special ceremonial treatment Tlie appearance uf 
a white deer was a supernatural portent.* White sparrows, 
vvliite plicasints, white crows, white swallows, wiiite falcons, 
white owls, white moths, ancl white foxes were all good omens.® 
The fox images found at the Inari shrines of modern Japan are 
generally white. White snakes are still the objects of supersti" 
tious regard. 

The ** Eight Great Kami of Idzushi " spoken of in the 
Kojiki are two strings of beads, " a wave-shaking scarf," " a 
wind-cutting scarf" p.e. "a scarf to raise the waves and a 

scarf to still the waves, a scarf to raise the wind and a scarf to * 
still the wind "],'^ '* a mirror of the cfilng " and " a mirror of 
the shore.'"* The necklace of ievxels which Izanagi bestowed 
on the Sun Goddess was called Mikura-tana-no-kami, *' August- 
Store-house^helf'ATa/^"^ The sword which subdued the 



1. Manyoshu, p 742, No. 1636. Ed. by IVoianabe Daisaburo and IVaiatiade 
Fttinio^ Tolqro, 1877. 

2. Cited in G. KstO, H^aga Kokutm ^kinto^ p. 139. 

3. N.,p.387. 

4* Mm^shSf dt.t p. 786, No. 3885. 
5. A., 1, p. 297, 

6 A , pp. 124, 174, 236-7, 239, 252, 286,322,326,352, 410. See also 
I)e Wisher, M \V., 'f he Fox an.i f/t€ Bcuiger m Jt^cuuu Folklore, T. A. S. J., 
Vol XXXV 1, Pi. Ill, pp. 13, 29, JO. 

7. Cj. C, p. 261, note 17. 

8. Jlii^i., p. 201. 

9. JlflJ., p. 43. 
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savage deities cjf Kuuiajiu was called Sazhi-futsurno-kafni, 
" Thrust-Broad-/vc7w/."* 

Izanagi's marvelous sword was called Itsu-rnxvo-ha-ban-no^ 
kami, " Majestic-Point-Blade- Exteiided-Ar<7//«,"* The peaches 
with which he held back the eight thunder-iaxwi'and the five 
hundred warriors of Hell were called O-kamu-dBu^-no-mkoic', 
" Wonderful-Thing-Great-Divine Fruit."* The rock with which 
he blocked up the Pass of Hell was called Michi-gaeshi-no-o-kami, 
" Great-/w7/;// of-tbc Road-Turning-Back,"* The staff with 
which the same he rod rove back the thunders was F//;/^?</(>-;/£>-X'«w/.* 

Kami nari, " sounding A'atni," may mean either thunder or 
lightning (thunderbolt). The thunder god is I/eordsuchi-na- 
kami, ** Terrible- Hammer- Aiiw/,"* or Take-mika-dsucMi-mo-katfti 
" Brave-Awful-Hammer-Aii/wi,"^ The Manydsim indicates tfa^ 
popular beliefs that lie back of the usage when it sa3fs that it is 
feirful to see the kauii who flashes near the clouds and roars* 

Kainu, whicii appears to be an older form of ka)ni^ has a 
similar usage. The frenzy exhibited by Uzume-no-mikoto in her 
dance before the Sun Goddess is called kamu-gakari, " hamH- 
possession,"* In the Alanyoshu the words of the Shinto 
priest, which caused the safe passage of the boats in the bay of 
Sumi, are called ia/;f« "Aantu words."'* The wind that 

1. p. 135. 

2. pp 34, 100. 

3. /W/, p. 37; also A., I, p. 3a 

4. C, p. 38. 

5. A., I, p. 30. 

6. A., T, p 29 See also T. A. S. J., Vol. VXI, Pt. IV, pp. 414^15* 

7. A., 1, p. 115. 

8. l or reference sec Kalo, of>. cit., p. 131. 

9. Cf. S/iiOusa-va, Genji, SmUai Kojiki -itt'iil v$ijC« " Tri- 
pariiie Kojiki," Tokyo, I916), p. 44. 

10. ■ Bttini mem 

Hsuku ha/itriga 
JUamu goto to; 

Yuku tomoAutomo 
Ihtn* vta hayn ke mu,—A/aty^!s/^f tit.. No. 4243. 
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blows from the sacred shrine of Watarahi is kamu kaze, " kauiu 
wind."* The conclave of the deities of heaven is kamu hakarit 
** kamu consultation."* A kamu-toko is a sacred place for 
woxshipping the kami, Kamu-gaki signifies the sacred fence or 
Inclosure about a shrine. Kamu-kai is sacred rice presented to 
the kami. In the ancient records certain sacred persons are 
called kamu, as Kainu-yaimito iliarc'lnko, " Sacred- Yamato l- 
hare-Prince," the first Kmperor according to tradition. Knani, 
both in form aiid meaning, strongly suggests the Polynesian term 
taht. The sacred chiefs of Polynesia who can trace their pedi- 
grees back to the gods are arii tabu, *' chie& sacred." A temple 
is waM 'tadu, *' plaOe sacred." Kamu here has a ceremonial 
and not an ethical srgni6cance ; that is, the kamu object is sacred 
because it is taboo. 

2. Spirits and deities of nature. In this sense ka/zn is 
used of the spirits and deities of earth, sun, moon, stars, storm, 
thunder, lightning, earthquake, tire, wind, rain, volcanoes, 
mountains, rocks, seas, rivers, river mouths, waves, wells, trees, 
grasses, herbs, growth, vegetation, harvest, etc* 

3. The spirits of ancestors, especially great anceetors, i.e* 
emperors, national heroes, wise men and saints. The great kami 
of the mythologiccil period, such as Ama-terasu-d-mi-kami, ha- 
nagif Izanami, and ^lisa-no^o-no-mikoto, are officially recog- 

The meaning of the poem appean to be, " Bf the Jowik words of Ibe oonae- 
Cmled prieat, the ships ui the bay of Simi, whether they go or whether tb^ 
oome, they pass in safety." 

1. ffaiOnt^ no 

Itsuki no Miyaymt 
Komtt kaze ni 

Ibuki tnadoxviuhi 

Hi no me mo ni'.ezu, — Manyoshu, op. cit-, p. 70-1, No. 199. The 
sense may ht rendered : By the kamn breeie that blows from the sacred shrine 
of Watarahi |Ise] the clouds are scattered about ; the eye of heaven is unseen." 

2. ManvSt^t P' 703* No. 167. 

3. Cf. A., I, pp. i-^yt C, pp. 1-34, 39-43. 45-49$ Aston, Shina the f^ay 
tf tke CodSfip^ 191-176. 
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mzed in this sense. The orthodox interpretation attempts to 

make out that the personages just named arc Ja[)ane?c culture 
heroes. Japanese history abounds in records oi famous human 
beings who at death were apotheosized and made the objects of 
general worship. Inouye Tetsujiro says, " All famous human 
beings l?ecome kami* This is true of Kwanko \Sugawa Michi- 
zane], Nanko \Kusumki Masashige], Kiiabaiakc Chikafusa, NUta 
Yoshisacb, iVawaNagatDshi* Ninondya Sontoku, YosMda Shoin» 
and others."^ 

4. Superior human beings in actual human society, i.e. 
high government officials such as heads oi dof)artnients and 
bureaus (ancient usage), feudal lords of the old regime, governors, 
emperors. 

Among the names of the Daimyd, who at the time of the 
Restoration, begged to be allowed to restoie their fiefs to the 
Sovere^n " are abundant examples of tiie use of kami as a state 
title, e.g. Shimagu Aivaji no Kami, Matsudaira Dewa no Kami, 
Hisamatsu Ikt no Kami, I^agai Hisen no Kami, and numerous 
others.' The S/wku Xi/iongi under the date of 698 A.D. (24th 
day, seventh month) speaks of the goverjior of the province of 
Ise as Kami^ The " Chief oi the Administration of the Ise 
Shrines" was called Saigu no Kavn * 

A poem in the A/anyoskii, dated the first 3^r of Reiki 
(715 A.D.) spsaks of the ruler as Sumiro^ no Kami, "Sov- 
ereign Kami*"* A passage in the Skoku Nihongi reads, " The 
manifest god, descendant of the Goddess oi High Heaven, he 
who now rules over the country of the eight great islands, I lis 



1. Cited in Tanaka, T., Skindo JTwmkmt p. 6. 

2. C/'. I'iicenix, Nov. 1870, pp. 65*4. Kam in thu sense is genendty 
millet) iif, " a lord," " a g >vcrnf»r." 

3. T. J. S. L., Vol. XV ( 1910 i-s p. 156. 

4. /Arti,, p. The ."vi/V/^if Ise was a virt^in ]irincess of ihc I'liTxi en- 
gaged in the .service oi At/nt leitisis-O'ifii-ktii/n. Ihe jHrriuil ol service entlctl only * 
with llie death of the S<nj;u or wilh the death or atxlicalion ot ihe emperor. 

5. Manyoshu, op. cit., p, 706, No. 230. 
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Majesty Yatnato Neko no Mikoto"^ The Nikongi atnilarly 
speaks of ** The God Incarnate, the Emperor Yamato Neko, who 
rules the world."* Important pers<jnac;es in the social and poli- 
tical life here become livii^ kanu and the usage in this sense 
implies attitudes of respect, reverence and caution on the part 
of the sHmo — all below the kand. On the other hand, 
there is no evidence that such kand ever during actual life- 
time became the centers of organized cult and received worship 
at Liic shrines. 

I 5. Tiie government itself, colloquial usage, Kami no on 
sata is " a government order." ' 

t 6. Above in space ; superior in location.* HUo no kand 
\n tatsu is " to stand above others." Hashigami (kashi-kamt) 
is above the bridge." Kawakami is used to indicate the upper 
waters of a stream in contradistinction with kawa-shtmo^ the 
lower. The blind masseur as he walks the streets in the evening 
still calls out, " Antuia, kami shhno sambyakii man, massage, 
from head {kami) to foot {shimo) three hundred monJ' Further 
usages in this same sense are : one superior in age» a master, 
the first part of a thing, the upper part of a town, of the body, 
or of clothing, the first section of a Japanese poem, the direction 
of the imperial palace or the capital, the first fifteen days of a 
month or the first ten dajre of a month. Okami-san is a term of 
respect for the wife of another in lower class usage. 
\ 7. In a temporal sense, '* the upper times," i.e. antiquity 

* 8. The hair on the human scalp.' 
\ 9. Paper,* 

^i. Trans, bjr J. Caiey Hall, T. J. S. L., Vol. XV (1916-17), p. 15a. 

2. A., II, p. sio. 

3. Cf. Imttyt, Jttkichi, Compnhemive J«^<mete'En^ith Dutumtaj % 
{Tokyo, 1921), p. 1063. Kam in this sense is written |i. 

4. Written J:. So also for meaning number 7 given above. 

S- Written §|. 

6. Wriuen 
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lo. Deity God ; *' The God of Heaven/' (Ama tsu 
Kam)\ the Christian God; "The Lord of High Heaven" 

(Tenjd no Skusai, fdtei, Tentei, Ten), These usages represent 
to a considerable extent the results of syncretisra with Indian, 
Chinese, aiid Occidental thought. 

In considering the above diversity of usage the question 
naturally arises as to whether there is not some possibility of 
arriving at a point of view wluch gives a unified perspective to 
ideas connected with the word kami* Revon who has made 
a most persistent attempt to unify the usage, after mentioor 
in^ the diflSculty that Japanese scholars have had in coming 
together on any plausible etymology, finally concludes that the 
only possible explanation is that which rests on the general sense 
of kami in the Japanese language which should be translated 
simply by the word superieur. Working from this point of 
view he finds a unity of such scope as to include even the mean- 
ing " paper " which is superior because of its special importance 
in die life of the Japanese people, particularly as the ** precious 
preserver of tradition.*** 

Is this all that can be said, however, of an expression that is 



1. Writlen |f. Under kami thus written the Dai Nihm Kckug9 Jitm 
(Vol. J, A-ki, pp. 938-9) cla>sitlcs the following incaningsj 

(1) Those personages who lived, in Jaj>an prior to Jiinmu Tenno. 

(2) A s«Cr«d influenoe which is regarded as dwelling in the iinknown, 
which knows that which is anknown to man, which works to all things and 
which brings hflfypiness and misfbvtnne on niaakind. 

(3 A tont of respect for the Empecw. 

(4) Spirits of human beingis enshrined in the Jtn^*^ after death. 

(5) The God of Cluistianitf, the creator and governor of the univeiste. 

(6) A term osed to designate all fearfnl thinp {^SaAete otonshiki m«i9$ 

(7) Things that are beyond human comprehension. 

(8) Thuii'lor, 

{(9) A jester, a buttuon, a drum beater who entertained at public hou&es 
in former times (rare)]. 

2. Revon. M., '*Le Shintoisme," XtvM de Z*//is/eirt du Xef^^tm, VoL 
XLIX, p. 28. 
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used to cover man's experiences with deities, ghosts, spirits of 
ancestorsi and extraordinary members of human society-^1 those» 
who in the words of Maruyama, "excel indignity, in iU>iIity, 
in virtue, in learning, or in shrewdness " — a word that is applied 
not only to that which is above but als> to magical charms, to 
foxes, wolves and tigers, to trees, stumps, echoes, rocks, moun- 
tains and seas, to clraf;onsand g>)blins, to thuncicr and lightning 
— to " all things whatsoever in the world which possess marvel- 
ous and strange virtue " 

In attempting to answer this question, one is immediately 
•reminded of that considerable list of similar religious terms in 
other languages which the researches of modem investigators of 
primitive culture have brought to light — ^such terms as Mana di 
the Melanesians, Tadn of the Polynesians, Kamtd of the Ainu, 
Kraniat of th : Malays, Tondi of the Bataks of Sumatra, AnUrich 
manitra of the natives of Madagascar, Oremia of the Iroquois, 
Wakanda of the Sioux, Manitou of the Algonquins, Ngai or 
Engai of the Masai, Mulungii of the Yao tribe of thj Bantu 
peoples, Oudah of the Pigmies, Jnkosi of the Zulus, Tilo of the 
Baronga, Hasina of Malagasy, Atua of the Maori, Kalou of 
the Fijians, Arungquiltha of the Australian Arunta, the old 
Norse liamingja and the makt of Swedish folklore. 

Modern students of the elementary foroLs of the religious 
life have made use of the term Mana as a cc nvenient name for 
expressing the unilormity of emotional reaction and resultant 
classification and interpretation of experience which these various 
words connote in the philosophy of primitive man.* The hypo- 
thesis is here advanced that the Japanese term Kam belongs to 
the Mam type of religious classification. Kanu is essentially the 
same in meaning as Mana. In supporting this statement it is 
necessary to indicate more fully the must important elements in 
the meanings of the terms just listed. 

1 . HitaUL See above p> 139. 

2. Maiett, R. R., "The Coooqttbn of Mana." TratuaOiotti ^ tht 
l^ni Intermtional Ccnfftsxfor ihi Hittory ^ ReUgiomt Vol. I, pp. 46-57. 
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Man a, in the religious philosophy of the Melanesians,' may 
be defined as a marvellous wonder-working force manifested in 
any object or being that exhibits unusual power or superiority. 
Codrington says, *' There is a belief in a force altogether distinct 
trom physical and in a way supernatural «... Dm&mana 
is not fixed in anything, and can be conveyed in almost anything." 
Also, while "it essentially belongs to personal beings to origi- 
nate it," it may iicvcithcicss appear in such hutiible objects as 
water, stones, or bones. In more specific illustration of ideas 
related with the term he says, " If a man lias been successful in 
fighting, it has not been his natural strength of arm, quickness of 
eye, or readiness of resource that has won success ; he has cer- 
tainly got the mana of a spirit or of some deceased warrior to 
empower him, conveyed in an amulet of a stone round his neck, 
or a tuft of leaves in his belt, in a tooth hung upon a finger of • 
4 lis bow hand, or in the fuiiu of words with which he brings 
supernatural assistance to his side. If a man's pigs multi- 
ply, and his gardens are productive, it is not because he is in- 
dustrious and looks after his property, but because of the stones 
full of mana for pigs and yams that he possesses. Of course a 
yam naturally grows when planted, that is well known, but it 
will not grow very large unless mana comes into play ; a canoe 
will not be swift unless inana be brought to bear upon it, a 
net will nut catch many fish, nor an arrow inflict a mortal 
wound."" 

M;irett summarizing from Tregear indicates the usage of 
fnaiia in the wider Polynesian field. Mana is applied, in Maori, 
" to a wooden sword that has done deeds so wonderful as to 
possess a sanctity and power of its own ; in Samoan, to a parent 
who brings a curse on a disobedient child ; in Hawaiian, to the 
pods, or to a man who by his death gives efficacy to an idol ; in 
longan, to whoever peiTurms miracles, or bewitches; in Man- 



t. Cf. Codrington, R. H., MHanaiam (Oxford 189I}, p. 118, note I. 
S* Ibid., p. tao. 
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garevan, to a ma^^ic staff given to a man by his grandfather, or, 
again, to divination in general.'** The term is also applied to a 
tribal chief, a healer of sickness, a successful pleader, or the 
winner of a race. The psychological basis of the mana idea 
may be said to lie in a naive interpretation of emotional reactions 
originating in experiences lying outside the regions of ordinary 
control* 

Tadu in its original, local usage among the Polynesians 

is to be understood as a form of the mana-ides. Behind the 
ideas of separation from ordinary usage and appropriation to 
special persons and things, is the more fundamental notion of 
sacredness. The psychological origin of this feeling of sacred-, 
ness expressed in tafiu is undoubtedly to be found in an emotional 
expansion or " thrill " in the presence oi anything that thrusts 
itself on the attention in a sudden or extraordinary manner.* 

The exceedingly diversified content of the Ainu term kamui 

1. Tregear, V.., Mtwri- Pclyjinian C&mpamtivt Dichonaty^ (Wellington, 
N.Z., 1891), s,v. riiatia. Lf. Marelt, cp. cii., p. 49. 

2. I'or literaiurc oil in addiuon to Codrington, Marctt, and Tregear 
as given above, see also Durkheim, Emile, The Elementary lorms of the Kelir 
^ons Life (Kng trtns. by Joseph Ward Swain fiom Lxs formes tImuHtian* tU ta 
viereltj^ntUt Park, 191 S', pp. 61, 63, 188-239; Maiett, R. R.,axt "Mana," 
H.E.R.E., Vol. Vm, 37Sff.; Ames, Edward Scribner, The J*!tvthol^ ef Xdl- 
fftms ExpeHemt, pp. 95-115; Sflderbloiny N., "Holiness" (General and Primi- 
tive) in H.E.R.E., Vol. VI, pp. 731-32 ; Hubert and Mauss, " Theorie Generale de 
laMagie" in VAnnee Sociologique^ Vlli lgo.^; ; Man ft, R.R., " Pre -Animistic 
Religions," in Fclktorf, XI {nyoo), ])p. 162-182; Ixivcjoy, Arthur O., "The 
Fundamental Concept of the rrimitive Pliilosophy," J/w/jri" (I906), XVI, pp. 
357-382; King, Irving, 7 he Develcfment of Reli sh'! ^ pp. 1 3 2- 1 64; Leuba, J., A 
Psychological Study of Religion^ pp. 70-84, 1 22 li"., 163; Goldcnweiser, A.A., 
" Spirit, Mana, and tlie Religious Thrill," Journal 0/ Philosophy^ Psycliology and 
Scientific Methot&f (i<)\.$), XII, pp. 632-640; Dewey, John, "The Inteipretatioa 
o/the Savage Mind " Ftyfkt^ogkai HevieWf 1902. 

2' C/, Tregear, E., Maori'Pi^fttesimt Comfarative DieHMaty, s.v* ** Tabu," 
«qpedaUy remaxlKS under Hawaiian qh^; Ames, Psyehohgy of HeHffota Ex' 
perience, p, lo8 ; Thomas, N. W., Art. " Taboo," En. B., Vol. XXVI, pp. 337 flF. j 
Fraacr, J. H., Golden Bough, I, 297-464; III, I-I34, 201-236, 463-467; 
Churchill, Wm., Fbfynaian Waitderinp, (Washington, 191 x), pp. 263, 
264. 
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is CD be seen in the following liat of usag^es» ** the maker of worlds 
and places/' i^, the chief of all the kamui, the progenitor of the 
Ainu race, the sun, the moon, fire, ordinary spirits such as those 
of storm, sea, ^pi in^s, rivers, etc. bears, foxes, moles and wolves 
(when exhibiting extraorJiiiaiy characteristics), autumn salmon, 
birds of good or bad omen, a locality remarkable for beauty 
or a place v^here fish and rrame abound, high or rugged 
mountains or mountains where bears abound, government ofli'* 
cials and persons in high positions, i.g, the Emperor of Japan, 
beautiful flowers, pleasant dells, large trees, a coot breeze on a 
hot day, large waves of the sea, a ** man-of-war " ship, a dog 
which has saved life, elephants, lions, evil spirits, reptiles, violent 
contagious diseases such as small pox or cholera.' 

The Malay word, Krmuat is siniilaily api^lied to men, 
animals, plants, stones, etc. Blogden says, " When the word 
stands alone it almost invariably means a holy place, the word 
tempat being presumably understood. When applied to a per- 
son it implies special sanctity and miraculous power/** Kramat 
aninnals are generally marked by some extraordinary or uncanny 
characteristic, c.i:;. a shrunken foot, a stunted tusk, or albinism.* 

Tondi, as in use among the Bataks signifies a mysterious 
force, power, or substance constituting the soul of man but 
appearing also in such objects as houses, boats, iron, animals, and 
plants (especially in nee)/ 

Ellis remarks concerning the natives of Madagascar, 
*' Whatever is great, whatever exceeds l]ie capacity of their 
understandings, they designate by the one convenient and com- 
prehensive appellation, AndriamanUrtu Whatever is new and 
useful and extraordinary is called god. Silk is considered as 

1. £/. TAS.J., Vol. XVI, pp. ao-aS Cbuceroiiig the powbaUy of tin 

'vmt^ hunui having Ixien l)orrowed from Japanese tisage as expressed in lamioi 
vUe vena, ef. discussions bjr Batchelor and Cfaamberlain in T.A.S.A., ciL, pp. 

17 ff-' PP' 33 

2. Cited ii^ Skoal, W. W., Malay Magic (London, I900), p. 673. 

3. Cf. Skeat, of. tit., pp. 71, 153, 163. 

4. Warneck, Joli., Die Rriigion der Batak (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 8 ff., 46 S. 
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god tn the higliest degree, the superlative adjective being added 

to the noun — Andriauianitra-indrinda. Ivice, money, thunder 
and lightning, and earthquake are all called god. Their ancestors 
and a deceased i-overeign they designate in the saru- manner. 
Taraniasy or book they call god, from its wonderful capacity of 
speaking by merely looking at it. Velvet is called by the singu- 
lar epithet, 'son of god/"* 

Among the Iroquois of North America, Orenda indicates 
the mystic potency found in any extraordinary object ol 
exp< ri i^ce." It is found in the speech and utterance of birds 
and bciists, the soughinr^ of the winds, the voices of the night, the 
moaning of the tempest, the rumble and crash of the thunder, 
the staitling roar of the tornado, the wild creaking and cracking 
of wind-rocked and frost-riven trees, lakes and rivers, and the 
multiple other sounds and noises in nature."* Orenda may 
manifest itself in the shaman, in the skillful hunter, in prophets 
and soothsayers, in any man or animal who exhibits extra- 
ordinary prow.ess or cunning, in storms, cliarms, amulets, 
fetishes, or mascots, and in plants, trees, rocks, mountains, 
water, clouds, or sky. ■ 

Wakanda is a term used by the Sioux in connection with 
objects or persons regarded as possessing an unusual creative 
power, marvellous in ope ra t i on ." ^Wakanda was applied to a 
wide range of objects, such as mythological beings, sun, rooon> 
earth, thunder, lightning, stars, storms, winds, certain plants, 
animals (such as bear, bison, and beaver), places of a striking 
character, blood, menstrual discbarges, fetishes, ceremonial 
objects, the shaman, etc' living King says of this term, 
" Whatever attracts attention in any way, or seems associated 

1. Ellis, m^ory of Madagasaxtt I, 391-2, cUed by MarcU, " Plre-aniiaistic 
Keligion,'* FolklnVj at^ p. 169. 

2. Hewitt, J. N. '* Orenda and a Definition of Religion,*' Amificam 
Anthr9po^i^t New Series, 1902, pp. 53, 45. 

3 Hewitt, op tit. p. 36. 

4 Cf. McGee, ^teeiUh Atmual R^orl 9f Uu Bwtm tf EOmahgf, 
« Washington (1897) pp. 157, \%z ft. 
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with any striking occurraioe, is thought to possess in some mea- 
sure this mechanical, impersonal power. The wild animals^ 
especially those chaiacterlzed by cunning, fleetness, and great 
strength, were thought to owe it to some peculiarly intimate 
contact with this power. All human achievement, beyond the 
nijst cummonplace, was not thought to be due to any special 
merit in the individual, but solely to his shrewdness or to his 
luck in making proper connections with IVaA'onda"] 

In the philosophy of the Algonquins, Manitou is primarily 
a " mysterious quaa-mechanical essence, the active element in all 
that is strange, excellent, or powerful."* In explanation of the 
psychological origin of tiie idea, William Jones has written, " To 
experience a thrill is authority enough for the existence of the 
substance."^ The following citation, from Ro^er Williams 
indicates the wide applicatiun uf the term. '* There is general 
custom amongst them [American Indians] at the apprehension of 
any excellency in men, women, birds, beasts, fishes, etc., to cry 

out ManUioo if tfa^ see one man excel others in 

valor, strength, activity, etc., they ciy out ^fliV/oo. . . . • 
and therefore when they talk among themselves of the English 
ships and great buildings, and especially of books and lelteis, 
they will end thus : Manittowock**^ 

Thomson says of the Masai, " Whatever struck them as 
strange and incomprehensible, that they at once assumed has 
some connection with //^^eif. . . « , Iwasi\^a«. My lamp 

1. King, Iniiig, ^. eU^ pw 139. See abe Riggs and Doney, '* Dakota- 
English Dictionary," Contrib. N. AmtT* E&nol., VII, p. 508 ; Dorsey, J. O., 
« Omaha Sociology," Third Annual Report of the Bureau «f JEtkHOkigy (Wash- 
ington, 1884), pp. 211 fF., 267; Durkhcim, op. cit., pp. 192, 193, I95 ff,, I99; 
Lovcjoy, op. (it. pp. 3G3-68 ; Fletcher, Alice, " On ihc Import of the Totem anioni; 
the Oniahas," Proceedings 0/ the American Association for the AdvatuemeiU 0/ 
Scie/iet, 1S97, p. 326. 

2. King, op. eit., p. 137. 

3. Jones, Wm., "The Algonquin Manitou/' Journal (f A mt nem Folk' 
Lore, Vol. XVIU, 1905, 183; cf, enUre.«rltcte| pp- 183-190. 

4. Key to tlw Languages of America" (1643)1 C0UecHMU ef th* RAodt 
leUmdMisiomttl&teieiy^ I, quoted in Lavqogr, 0^ <U»,, p, 368. 
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was A^a/"^ The term is applied to rain, sky, volcanoes, sun, 
moon, morning and evening stars, clouds on the mountains 
steaming holes, deities, and spirits.^ 

Mulimgu of the Yao tribe of the Bdntu, is regarded as the 
active agent in anything mysterious or beyond the range of 
human comprehension. It is employed, for example, in speaking 
of the rainbow, good luck, spirits, or deity. Heatherwick con- 
nects the etymology with kidmigivd, signifying " great " or 
" old," saying, '* It is the same root which .appears in the Kaffir 
word for God, ^^^/vz/y/w/*/////, which may therefore be rendered 
as * The old. old One,' or ' The great, great One/ 

Among the Pigmy people of Central Africa, the expression 
Oudah serves to indicate a mysterious force or spirit manifested 
in any object that " catches tile attention in the moment of sur- 
prise."* Marett says of Pigmy philosophy at this point, "His 
knife acts normally as long as it serves him to trim his own 
arrow-shaft. As soon, however, as it slips and cuts his hand, 
there is * oudah * in, or at the back of, the ' cussed ' thing."* 
Inkosi of the Zulus and the term TUo among the Baronga may be 
taken as setting forth essentially the same elementary philo- 
sophy ' 

Hasina of Malagasy has been defined as an indwelling or 

supernatural power, which renders a thing good and effective ; 
the power of a medicine ; the truth of a word ; the efficacy of 
amulets and incantatioas ; the holiness of a thing. 

The Maori applied the term {Una to all the incomprehensibie 

I. Thomson, Joseph, Throu^ Masai Land (London, 1885), p. 
a. HoUis, W. C, The Masai (Oxford, 1905), p. XIX. 

3. Heatherwick, A., " Some Animistic Reliefs among tlie Vaas of Bnii>h 
Central Africa," Joumcil of AntJiropological Institutt qf Great Britain and Irelaiui^ 
Vol. XXXTI, p. 94 ; cf. entire article pj) 89-95. 

4. Anjes, The Fsycholo^ of Religious Expet ietue^ p. 108. 

5. Marett, R. R., "Is Taboo a Negative Magic ? ", Anthropological Essays^ 
p. 230 ; cited in Asnes, op. cU, 

6. Cf.t Haddon, Alfred C, SyUahis if Lecntm oh Ahgjk mui .FrmiHtu 
JUSipom (London, I905}, p. 6. 

7. SSderUom, tp, at 733. 
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activities of nature and to all supernatural beings and mysterious 
objects of any sort. " The strangers that first came among them 
sending thunder and Hij^htnin^ by the discharge of their fire-arms 
were real atuas. A watch, whose wonderful movements they 
did not understand, was an atna**^ 

AruHgguUiha among tiie Aiistiallan Aninta is applied either 
to a supernatural^ evil influence or to the object in which the 
influence is supposed to reside, such as bones, pieces of wood» 
po^nous animals or plants, the pointing stick of the medicine 
man, or the Churinga carried by the Illapuringa woman (lit. 
" the changed," i.e., the avenging woman).' 

The ancient Norse associated hamingja with the mysterious 
pfDtecting genius of individuals and of clans. It was the super- 
natural element in luck and iate** Makt is the mysterious 
' might ' or * power * of Swedish folk lore. Soderi^lora sa)^, 
" Men and animals can be * might^stolen ' {makt-$tulna)^^ro\x^ 
evil influence.'" \\\ other words, we meet here again a belief 
in a mysterious force or supernatural power that came and went 
in man and beast^ under conditions that lay outside of ordinary 
control. 

The above list does not assume to be exhaustive, yet it is 
deemed sufficiently extended for the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion. The data just presented represent material gathered 
from the folk beliefs of all the grand divisions of the human race. 

An inv^estit^ation of the us:^ges connected with the various terms 
that have i)een brought under examination plainly indicates that, 
as &r as diversity of content is concerned, the idea o{ kaud presents 
no difficulties that students of religion have not already encoun- 
tered in other fields and explained with a considerable degree of 
sdentiflc consistency* Prior to attempting to draw conclusions 

1. Feathennan, Social Iftsiory of Ike Races of Mankind, II, p. 207. 

2. Cf. Spencer and GilleD, Native Tribes of Ontrd Auttm&i, p. 548. 
Dufkbeim defines Anm^quillha as faarmful mam, EUmnOttry Ferm tkt 
JieliffOt$S Life, p. 197. 

3. SiSdeiblom, 9p. dt, 

4. Md* 
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in the matter, however, it is necessary to consider Japanese 
usage relating to /larni in the sense of hair on the human head. 

As has been suggested pre\'iously, the standard explanation 
of J^ami, taken in the sense of hair on the human head, finds in it 
support for assigning a primary meaning of ** above " or " super- 
Ion" In as much as Jkami is employed variously to indicate 
" deity," " above," and " hsur on the human head," it requires 
but little 3-113. 1 V S[3 to isolate a common element of superiority in 
degree or position and assi^ priority to this sense. There are 
important considerations, however, that bear against tliis inter- 
pretation. These considerations have to do with the fact that 
the. hair on the human scalp is one of the principal objects of 
ceremonial treatment in Japan and, in both andent and modern 
usage, presents aspects that would appear to justify an association 
with primitive supematuiralism or at least with the idea of mys- 
terious superhuman force. . 

In considering the matter of the ceremonial treatment ac- 
corded human hair in Japan, it is important to bear in mind the 
si>ecial virtue which commonly attaches to hair as well as to the 
nails of toes and fingers, in lower culture generally. The hair 
on the human head is sacred. It is the seal of an oath, a diami 
ag^nst harm, and because of its intimate, sympathetic connection 
with .the living body, itself, it is a powerful means of working 
magic ; it is an offering to the deities or to the dead ; it is an 
object of ceremonial treatment and an important means of com- 
munion with superhuman powers.^ From the point of view of 
primitive man hair is a strange supercorporeal material that 
grows and .changes form mysteriously on the body. It is thus 
filled with matta* Hence among the andent Greeks, as well as 



-I— -tj^ Durkheim, Elemeniaiy Foivis of the Rcligiotts Life, pp, 64, 173 (f. 5 
Wameck, DU Eeligim derBatak, pp. 9, ff. ; Frazcr, Golden Bough, I, pp. 44, 45, 
I93t »44» 34l-2» 344 5, 3535, 524, 570; Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 45; E.E. 
Sikes and Louis Gray, Arf. «IIftir and Nails/' H.E.R.E., Vol. 6, pp. 474 ff. 
Thb last mentioned article should be oonsuiMd for further leferenocs and 
lierature. 
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certain other races, it was regarded as the seat of life, itself.' 
Frazer says, with Polynesian usage especially in mind, " The 
head and hair, especially of a chief were particularly taboo or 
sicred — ^to touch a man's head was a gross insult. If a chief 
touched his own head with his 6ngefs he had immediately to 
apply them to his nose and snuff up the sanctity which they had 
abstracted from his head. The cutting of a chiefs hair was a 
solemn ceremony — the several lock:; were collected and buried 
in a sacred place or hung upon a tree."^ Likewise among the 
Burmese the cutting of the hair of a king was a solemn and 
sacred act.^ Similar usage obtained among the ancient Romans. 
Aulus GdUus> quoted by Fabius Pictori says, " None but a 
freeman niay cut a flamen's hair. He never toudies or names a 
she-goat, raw*flesh, hair, or beans. .... The parings of 
his nails and the cuUings of his hair arc covered with earth at the 
foot of a fruit tree."* This usage would seem to be fairly o|x:n 
to the interpretation that under the old Roman idea hair and 
haib- contained a mj^erious power that imparted additional life 
to the fruit tree. The early Hebrews were acquainted with the 
idea that the hair on the human head was a apuroe of marvelous 
strength which could be brought under control by cutting off 
the hair." The scatp-lock of the American Indian was regard- 
ed as associating the ovvner with the mysterious and supernatural 
power that controlled his life and death. Alice Fletcher says, 

For anyone to touch lightly this lock was regarded as a g^rave 
insult."" 

Sikes is of the opinion that the ancient widespread pi-actice of 
leaving the hair uncut during a jpurney. probably had its or^m 

1. * ll.E.R.E., op. cit. . ■ ' 

2. Art. " Taboo, " En, Brit., 9th ed. 

3. I LE.K.E., op. cit. 

4. Aalus Gellius, X, 15, Rome, 22, 28; Botsford, Source of Bobk of 
Ancient History, p. 339. , . . , 

5. Judges, 16: 17-31. 

6., Fletdier, Alk^ ffattShQk ^ American Jhdums, cited in H.£.K.E.y 
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In a fear lest a stnuiger m^fat oome into possesaon thereof and 
work magic by means of tbe locks.* 

Ideas of lucky and unlucky days for cutting nails and hair 
are common in eaily cultufe as well as are practices of caution in 

dispoang of the cuttings." Again, the idea is frcquti.lly met 
vvitli that the mysterious potency in hair and nails can be brought 
to bear in the healing of sickness^ This notion is furtlier ex- 
tended to that of a wider rapprochement with nature. The 
Maori believed that the cutting of the hair on the human bead 
might cause a thunderStonn. The Romans seem to have hdd 
aamilaridea.* Against thb briefly dcetched background we 
may make comparison of Japanese ideas concerning the peculiar 
sanctity aad niystcri jus nature of the hair on th^^ human head. 

Human liair is frequently met with throughout Japan, pre- 
sented at temples and shrines, supposedly as an oilfering to the 
gods or as the binding symbol of a vow. Some shrines and 
temples possess great ropes of human hair, braided from the 
oflferings of successive generatbns ot suppliants. The evidence 
is good that in ancient Japanese culture hair received ceremonial 
treatment and was regarded as sacred or taboo. Hair on the 
head \vai> worn long by both males and females/ although each 
sex appears to have had a characteristic coiffure even in very 
ancient times* Men wore their beards long.' It is recorded 
in the Kojiki that when Hayorsusa^no-wo-no-trnkoto was expelled 
from the High Plain of Heaven for vblent misdemeanor, his- 
hair was cut off and his toe and fu^er nails wefe pulled out* 
Chamberlain properly caUs attenticxi to 0ie cruelty in this latter 

t H.ER.E:,<^«d. 

a. md, 

3. Ibid. 

4. Jl/iil. 

5. cf. C , n> 73 4, 45- 

6. O. I , ; 76; C, Intro, pp. XLLXLU. 

7. C;. C, p. 44. 

«, Jbid.f p. 59 i^S.-ct. XV II;. One of the Nihongi variants says the hair 
on tbe Iwad of St$sa^io-w9 was pulled- oat. A., I., 45 • 
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act but it is very questionable if, as he intimates, this form of 
treatment had its origin merely in a desire to inflict severe pain.* 
The removal of the nails is to be taken along with the cutting of 
the hair.' The object aimed at is identical in both cases, not to 
inflict suffering, primarily, nor, again, to brand with di^race, 
but to remove in an effectual way a mysterious source of power, 
that is to get control over tiie offending ddty. The account 
plainly seems to say that in this way an attempt was made to 
limit Susa-no-wo in strength and sacfedness. It is recorded 
again that Ainaterasu-u-im-kami as part of her preparation for a 
dangerous meeting with the same Susa-no-ico, unbound her 
" august hair " and twisted it again into *' august bunches.*" 
1^ idea that the hair on the human head is a medium of com- 
munication with supematucal powers still exists in modem Japan. 
Dr. M. Honda, writing of Umott^fyd, has said, " The Omoto 
believers claim as a proof of the Japanese race being tlie gods' 
chosen people for the moral unification of entire humanity, that 
our hair has pith right up to the end while the white-skinncd* 
people's hiir is dead three or four inches from its end. This is 
why, they say, we Japanese are more susceptible to spiritual 
influences than any other race, the hair being the receiver of 
spiritual messages. They therefore keep their hair at least three 
inches long, bound together as close to the head as possible and 
let down the back when it is long enough."^ The Japanese 
wrestler, to whom superior physical prowess is a prime necessity, 
still wears his hair long. When the successrul wrestler retires 
from the ring, his hair is cut in a dignified religious ceremony.* 
The cuttings of the hair are offered to the /ui/m on the family 



I. Intia, p. LV. 

a. Qfi Art. " Hair and Nafla^** HXR.E., ^. da 

3. C/. C, p. 45. 

4. M. Honda, ** OmcAo-kyfSt What it is and Vnny it Spiead," y^gtow 

JlJz'ertisfr, Jan. 27, 1921, p. 14. 

5. The order of service in this ceremony, as furnished by the priest of the 
Nomi no Sukutu Shrine at Midori Cho, Uon^p, Tokyo 13 as follows. 
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gocl-shclf or, more often, presented ai the shrine oi N^omi-nO'Sukhntir 
the patron god of wrestlers. ' 

The sacredness of the hair attaches to those objects that 
come closely in contact therewith. Especially is this true of* 
combs. Hence, in Polynesian usage, for example, combs, par- 
ticularly those of sacred persons, are taboo, and are the objects' 
of special ceremonial treatment.* Tbat Japanese bellds and 
customs exhibit an attitude of cautron toward combs and a- 
special regard for them is readily apparent upon exaiuinalion of 
the evidence. When Izanagi prepared to enter the lower world 
in search of his latnented mate he is recorded to have broken 
oif a large end tooth from the comb that was stuck in the 
august left bunch " of his hair and after h'ghting this to have 

** Order of Service for the Hair-cntting Ceremony. f 
On an elevated place in tfae room a sacred endosoie is made ready, saoredl 
tape is hung and a rough straw mat is spread. • ^ 

9 , The Purification C'crcinony is performed. 

All make obc-i>aiicc. ' 
The divine sj)iril is sunimoncd. f 

Warning at the coining of the kami\. 

AH make obeu>ance. 
Offerings are presented. 
A ShioliS priest recites noriUf. 

The principal oflfers iamt^giishi [a branch of saiaH with gi^ti attached}. 
The priest dkts tmm^gusAi, ^ 
Visitors make congrBtulatorjr addresses. 
The principal ejqMtsses his thanks. 

I lair-cut tiuf^. 

The principal takes his place. The jx;r.son who cuts the hair s'.an^l^ behind 
hiii; with sciisora in hand. He inserts the scissors. An attendant receives 
the hair and lays it in a convenient place. 

The principal retires at his convenience and adjosts his hair. 

Offerings are withdrsnm. 

The divine spirit is sent away. 

Warning. All make obeuianoe. 

AllreUre." 

I. C/. Frazer, Art. "Taljoo," En. Brit., 9th cd. For an account of tlie 
use of conilw in magic see Skeat and Blagden, JP^gm Haas ^ /At MUtfy Fium' 
suia. Vol. I, pp. 148, 156, 492, 420 & 
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gonein.^ Apparently slight details are important here, Itii 
not by chance, for exantple^ that the story says le/t bunch, la 
the light of Japanese ctistonn, this was the side of peculiar 

potency and the use of the comb is to be interpreted aii exhibit- 
ing an old idea that it constituted a powerful, protective device 
for Izanagi as he entered the dangerous confines of Vomu 
Again when pursued out of the lower world by Yomo-tsu-shiko* 
nii^ the Ugly Fenoale of Hades« his defense against her was to 
make use of hair ornaments. His head-dress, cast down in the- 
path of the oncoming Fury, turned instantly to grapes which 
stayed her while she devoured them. In like manner the pieces 
of the comb iii the liair 011 the right side of his head, when cast 
down upon the ground, changed to bamboo sprouts and ** while 
she pulled them up and ate them, he fled on,'** 

The Nihongi introduces the observations of the ancient 
chronicler to the effect that the stoiy of Izanagi and his marvelous 
combs furnished the occasion for the rise of the cautious attitude 
toward combs prevailing at the present day " which made the 
people fearful of casting such objects away in the night-time* 
In the h'ght of modem interpretations of the priority of customs 
as related to myths that embody or explain tliem, this comment 
in the NUwngi is to be taken as additional evidence for the 
existence in old Yamato culture of a special regard for Hot 
taactity of hair ornaments* We read, again, that Susa-n^^ff as 
a means of protectii^ the " Wondrous*Inada*-Princess " fiom the 
eight-headed serpent of Koshi, transformed her into a comb 
which he stuck into his hair.^ According to primitive ideas, 
no fjiicr place of protection need be sought for ; not because the 
girl was concealed, but because she was made inviolable by the 
mighty taboo of comb and hair combined. Again, it was a 
lighted comb that constituted the protective device of Haho' 

1. C,p. 35. 

2. Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

3. F., pp. 50-51. 

4. C, p. 62 ; p. 132. 
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dend-mhrnikoto wben he broke the taboo ot the parturition house 
and looked in on Us wife in childbirth.^ The black comb of 
the old man, SHhthtsuMwHfji^ when cast upon die ground 
-changed instantly into " a multitudinous clump of bamboos.'" 

WMicii the SaigUi or royal vestal virgin of Isc, wa^ about to be 
sent away on her prolonged period of service at the Great Shrine, 
she was called to the palace and the emperor thrust a comb into 
her hair with his own hands. This was the ivakare no kushi^ or 
comb of separation." Thus the sojourn of the vii^n princess 
at Ise was brought under the taboo of comb and hair.' Moto^ 
on, writing near the dose of the e^hteenth century, shows that 
a precautionary attitude toward combs existed in his own day.* 
rvlc:-ars. Fujioka and iukaj^i, .viit;ii^ ia the Xihon Hakkwa Dai 
Jiten have advanced the idea that the ancient [practice connected 
with " the comb of separation " constitutes a possible explanation 
of why caution is exercised in presenting others with combs in 
modem Japan.* The Acbsuma Kagami records the iselief that 
the picking up of a cast off comb will result in the estrangement 
of blood relations.* Modern Japanese folk-lore still preserves 
the old notion.' The belief is probably to be carried back to an 
origin in a practice in which the violation of the taboo of cast off 
hair ornaments induced such ceremomal defilement as to actually 
result in the alienation of even those nearest of kin. A related 
superstition of modem Japan requires that if a cast oil comb k 
picked up some object of possession must bs thrown away in 
it» stead.* 

In summary^ then, it may be i^d that Japanese usage pre- 

I. A., L p. 98. 

S» Jhid., p. 96. 

3. Nihon Hakkwa DcdJUm^ VoL III, p. 465. 

4. Cf. C, p. 42, note 9. 

5. Nihon Ilakkiva Dai Jitettf op. cit. 

6. Adzuma Ka^niif under the second year of Kencho (1250}, 6lh mo, 
24th day. 

7. NVtm Hakkwa Daijitmt (j^. ciL 
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sents unmistakable evidence of a precautionary attitude toward 
hair and hair ornaments. The Japanese ceremon»l regard for 
hair is to be interpreted in the light of the supernatural associa- 
tions which we 6nd in the treatment of hair in other ethnic areaSi 
In the light of the evidence it does not seem incorrect to con- 
clude that the hair on the human head recdved its Japanese 
designation kami, not because of its superior position with refer- 
ence to the other parts of the body, but because it was associated 
with the idea of a mysterious and superhuman power. If it be 
objected that it ts only the hair on the human scalp, that is, on 
the topmost part of the body, that is kami, it may be answered 
that a study of the ideas of primitive man will show that it is 
exactly the hair on the human scalp which is generally associated 
most directly with tfie mysterious workings of mana. The 
sacred hair of the American Indian was the scalp-\oc\i.^ 

The interpretation that kami belongs essentially to the inana 
tj^e of relif.^ious classification is further elucidated by certain 
other considerations of an etymological character* From the 
veiy nature of the case tlus can not be advanced beyond 
the stage of probability, yet as &r as it goes it gives support to 
the hypothesis herein set forth. Soderblom has already called 
attention to the fact that psychological analysis leads easily to 
the inference that early hunnii reactions toward the extraordinary 
and startling objects of experience probably first expre.'ised 
themselves in an exclamation or cry.^ In view of this psycho- 
logical inference the possibility arises that in the first syllabic 
element of the word kattd we actually have the Japanese form of 
this primitive human cry. An extension of Miura's undeveloped 
lijrpotheds that certadn Japanese words in the >&<^series e^diibit 

1. With regard to kavii in the sen&e of " paper " it is possible that the 
only connection wilh karni as interpreted a!x)ve is that of mere phonetic coinci- 
dence, or, again, it is possible, as Revun says, that paper is kami bccau2.c it is 
** soperior," tluit b of unmiial importance in the social life of the Japanese people. 
H is to be noted, however, that the most widely used magical devices of Shiatfl^ 
namdy \h6gohei,9xt made of piqper. 

a. H.E.ILE., VoL 6., p 733. 
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a remarkable tendency toward bearing a content of mystery and 
strangeness, shields very suggestive results at this point. We 
may note a fairly incluave group of apparently related ka forms 

in the Japanese language. 

Ka, an exclamation of surprise. Note td/^a, nipa-ka, sud- 
denly ; ka-da to, suddenly, 

Ka, the sign of interrogation or indefiniteness in Japanese 
syntax. This particle added to a clause or sentence indicates 
that the idea in the preceding words is indefinite, vague or un- 
grasped. The exclamatory form is probably the original of this 
interrogatory form. 

Ka, ka-orit korga, odor» smell ; ka-gu, to smell, 

Ka, kami, hair. Cf, ka-pa^ ka-ka, ka-wa^ fur, skin, hide. 
The old form ka-pa, fur, seems to be made up from the elements, 
ka, hair, and pada, an ancient term for surface, especially the 
naked surface of the body. In modern Japanese the archaic 
form ka passes into ke» 

Kct4mt ka-mu, ka-di, ka-ndt deity, sacred, etc. Cf* ogamu^ 
to worship, 

Ka-6ut the stump of a tree. Motoori's statement that in 

ancient Japanese religion tree stumps were regarded as kami may 
be compared with the practices of the early Canaanites which 
made divinities of tree stumps, along with stone pillars, Asheras 
and Massebas. The original religious associations of the tree 
stump among the Canaanites were evidently phallic' 

Kordu, ka-^uri, the head. The association here Is possibly 
the widespread idea of primitive cultuje that the head is partic- 
ularly sacred or toBu? 

Ka-burii, to receive on the head [hence, kabuserii, to cover], 
to come under some inlluence and as a result to be impelled in a 

|. The form tabu of Polynesia assumes various similar phonetic variattonSy 
among them being, famh$, kaiu Aahn and Jkq^ Qp. ChuiduU, Wm., Fofynnian 
Wanderings, p, 264. 

2. Cp, Hopkins, E., W., The HUtoty op Helicons (New York, 1918), p* 

421. 

3. (7. Art. <* UMd," VoL 6, pp. $3^^ 
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certain direction, to have a severe pam in the intestines or else- 
where» to break out with a skin eruption. Behind afl these 
ipeanings there seems to be the, idea of the o(>eration of a hidden, 
mysterious influence. Given the idesa. of touching to the head 
making sacred or taboo, it is easy to see how this may well be 
the case. In one meaning the operation of hidden influence is ' 
directly stated, whilein the meanings, " to have a severe pain " and 
" to break out with a skin eruption," it is possible to discern, 
from the point of view of an ancient diagnosis, the idea of the 
activity of some mysterious agency. Note also in this conneo* 
. tion. ka-burgf a skin-eruption, poisonsing, good or evil influence, 
leaven. 

to depend on, to bang, to afflict with, to be'pos* 

sessed by, etc. 

ieiicc, boLindaryj enclosure. Cf, ki, tree. 
Ka-giru, to limit, to restrict, Cf» kiru, to sever, to divide, to 
limit. 

Ka-bi, mould, mildew, buds of plants, 
Ka-mosu, to brew, 

Ka4, rice in the ear, a head of grain. The terra appears in 
the ancient mrito, 

Korzu^ number ; kassu kaBUi^s^. gjeeat numbers. 
Ka-jiy rudder. 

Ka-gauiarUi to be crooked, bent. • 

Ka-ga-yakuj to shine, to glitter. Cf. yaku, to burn. 

Ka-kureru (t/. u), to hide, to disappear, to die, to perish. • 

Ka-kusu (v. /.), to hide, to conceal. 

Ka-fcu, to wane (of the inoon), to be defective, to be broken, 
to be flawed, to lack. Cf, ht, kuru, to come. Also, kaku, to 
'scratch, to write, to draw a picture. 

Ka-me, turtle, tortoise — ^used in ancient Japanese divination. 
The method of divination, which was perhaps borrowed from 
continental usage, was to heat the shell of the tortoise in fire and 
to read the marks left by the scorching. It is possible that me 
is here the same as me" eye/' a word which has a large number of 
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derivative meanings, among them " markings," as on measuring- 
sticks, dice, checkerboards, etc, 

Ka-git ha-ga, reflection^ shadow ; divine influence, power* 
or hdp. Cf* kagami, ooirror. The gi or ga of kage (kaga), 
shadow, » perhaps the same as ke {gi), spirit, appearance, aspect. 
Cf* ki-muri, smoke ; ke-u, strange. 

Ka-ze^ wind. Ze is possibly the ame as the archaic term for 
wind, si or ski. For an example of tiie s-z mutation cf. si, sisi, 
slzi, thick. 

Ka-pa, &a-fia, ka<i'a, river. In the application of &a to 
wind and river we may iind, on the hypothesis here assumed, an 
indication ot early human reactions toward the mystefy of moving 
air and water* 

Ka-suka, ka-soka, dim, feint, vague, distant and indistinct 

Ka-sumi, haze. 

Ka-nasi, ka-nashi, sad, melancholy. 
Ka-siko, ka-shikosJti, awful, dreadful, venerable (derived 
meaning).* 

All this may be nothing more than coinddence* Yet if 
coincidence is everything that can be said in the matter, surdy it 
Is most remarkable* The &ct that we actually have, in the 
archaic Japanese language, a form in which ka appears as an 

exclamation of surprise lends conaderable support to the conjec- 
ture that this original cry has entered into the composition of 
numerous other words that arose out of emotional reactions in the 
presence of whatever was mystenous, startling, unassimilated in 
the social life, or r^arded as connected with some uncontrolled 
influence* Ka is undoubtedly one of the primary elements of 
original Japanese speech. K has tiie phonetic form of a most 
primitive cry.* It Is not impossible that it came over into 
human speech out of pre-human articulation. 

The element mi in kauu need not detain us* If the above 

1. On the above meBnin^ oonsult IkdNikm Kokt^ JUiu, s,v, 

2. Cf. Aston, W.G., *<JiqMDeae OocnnRtopes'ttad IheOr^inof T^gttage,^' 
Jntr* AittA. Mui^ VoL 33, ^ 332-62. 
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analysB has in It anything more than mere coincidence, then the 
ffti syllable may be accounted for in the same sense as numerous 
other analogous forms m the Japanese language. It is possible, 

as Miura suggests, that it signifies substantiality or form. It 
may likewise le taken in the sense of the common suffix mi, 
similar in meaning to the English " ness," denoting quality or 
state, as in akatni, redness/' {fika^ " red omom, " weight ** 
{pmoi, " heavy etc. In this sense kiuni would mean simply 
ka-ncss. If either katm or kabu is found to be original then the 
u4 mutation must be accounted for. Hiis form of discussion, 
however, cannot be carried at present beyond the stage of con- 
jecture. Whatever the correct etymology of kcind may be, the 
- actual historical usage is as has been given in the preceding 
discussion. 

We nay turn to the general summary of the argument of 
this chapter. In this connection it is to be said that unity is to 
be found in the different meanings of kam just as it is founds for 
example, in the various applications of mana or orenda, lo 

other words, kauri is fundamentally a term that distinguishes 
between a world of ceremonially sacred things, thought c^f as 
filled with mysterious power, and a world of common things 
(shitno) that lie within the control of ordinary technique. 

Although upon examination of the meanings of the various 
terms from the ethnic fields that have been just considered, 
minor differences can be distinguished, dependent primarily 
upon variation in geographical and social Victors, yet in their 
general applications all the forms are identical. From a psycho- 
logical stand[)oint they are markers for the " super ordinary/* 
spirit world of primitive man. Even in their detailed meanings 
there is remarkable similarity. The ceremonial regard for white 
snakes, white foxes, white birds, etc., in Shinto is to be matched 
with the Malayan belief In which animals lhat exhibit albinism 
axe kramat, that is connected with a mysterious, superhuman 
power, Izanagi's staff which was kaffti is repeated in the magic 
stdii of the Mangarcvan which was mana. The same is true of 
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Izanagi's sword. The wonderful sword of the Maori is mana. 
Among the natives of Madagascar the bouk of the European 
which could speak when merely looked at was *' god.'* To 
the Masai a lamp was a mysterious being. The Ainu callt^d the 
European warships kamui. Among the Algonqutns, English 
ships and great buildings were tnatdtoo* The Japanese peasants 
propitiated the first foreign-style houses that they saw. All the% 
us^es originate in the same fundamental emotional reactions. 
That elementary Jat):inese world view which finds kami in sun, 
moon, sky, fire, storm, thunder, lightning, earthquake, sea, 

* 

rivers, springs, wafer, plants, trees, rocks, mountains, foxes, 
wolves, badgers and men is seen, on actual investigation, to be 
based on a primitive human experience which reaches back in 
time to an unknown antiquity and which in geographical exten* 
aiott 6trly covers the earth. The Shinto practice which makes 
kami of emperors, of ancestors and of individuals of ** superior 
merit." is to be analyzed and accounted for with exactly the 
same psychological apparatus as is used, for example, in explain- 
ing the fact that the living and the ^reat chiefs of the 
Sioux are regarded as having made mysterious connections with 
wakattda, or that in Madagascar ancestors and deceased sov- 
ereigns are atuMamamtra, 

All the terms that have been'examined reflect attitudes and 
emotions of caution, awe, fear, wonder, reverence or expansion 
in the presence of a great mass of experiences with various sorts 
of objects in the envirorunent in which man has found himself. 
These diverse objects are, nevertheless, united in this, that all, in 
one way or another, are extraordinary, new, terrifying, or of 
unusual significance, that is unassimilated or not fully . controlled 
in the ordinary life of the individual and the group, and thus to 
be guarded against with precautionary ceremony. The unique 
object of experience, whether sun, moon, storm, wind, thunder, 
lightning, strange tree, aged stump, stone of odd shape, uncanny 
animal, skillful hunter, great chief or niighty sovereign — whatever 
it may be — induces an unusual emotioiial response. This is the 
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** religious thrilL" For the sake of exactness we may, perhaps 
better, adopt the old Japanese exdamation or cry and call it a 
i»emotion or a io-reactbn. This ^a-emotion lies at the very 
basb of primitive supematuralism ; or, if " supematuralism " 

seems to imply a distinction thit early man never knew, it may 
be said that this emotional reaction lies at the basi-^ of all primi- 
tive philosophy of the sup^rordinary, la arriving at this philo- 
sophy primitive man simply makes a generalization of his separate 
experiences. The ^a-emotton throws the attention into special 
activity, a watch out " attitude is induced, the emotion b found 
to tepeat itself in contact with a multitude of diversified objects 
wliich externally appear to have no connectton whatsoever. 
Nevertheless the uniformity of the emotion becomes the ground 
on which the intelligence posits the existence of a corresponding 
agency operating as a uniiorni cause in all the various objects 
that have stimulated the emotion itself. This is A'timi ; it is mana 
or orenda. In other words since there is no place for the unique 
object in the ordinary, well-known, everyday world, it is put 
into a mysterious, " over-head " world and treated with a^cial 
techni(|ue ; it is either in and of itself Jtamif or katm appears in 
it as a marv'cl working force. Precautionary ceremonial handling 
of such objects becomes all impoilant and these precautionary 
activities themselves become sacred customs and sacred rituals. 

With such conclusions in mind it hardly needs to be pointed 
out that the JkaMHdeaL oi Shinto does not have its bssis in an 
original pantheistic world view* Old ^linto is not pan^ychism 
or bylozoisni.* Nor, again, is the original idea of iatfti an ancient 
recognition of the revelation of the '* Great Life of the Universe."* 
The psychological analysis ul the Japanese ideaaiida cowiparison 
with the usages of other fields leaves abst^lutely no remainder to 
be accounted for under such terms as pantheism or pan-psychism. 

Modem Shinto still preserves the ancient philosophy of 
Aam, Mr. T, Kananiori, writing from the standpoint of the 

1. See above p. 4. 

2. See above p. 102. 
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fa&k and file of HmT Japanese people, has given a statement of 
present day ideas regaiding kam that might almost serve as si 

definition of mana. " The Japanese t nn /^ami, in a word, 
indicates anything that possesses power that is superior to the 
human. It is not limited to men. Birdsi bea&ts and insects, in 
case they are regarded as possessing mysterious force are unme^ 
diately looked upon as Jkami* Old foxes> old badgersi big 
snakes, centipedes, all are worshipped as ^mi. If a great tree 
is found standing out conspicuously in the forest, it is said, ' in 
that tree dwells a tree-spirit,' and immediately a sacred rope (s/n'we 
nawa) is hung about it. A great rock is worshipped as O iwa-dai- 
myd-jin (* Big-Rock-Great- Wonderful-God Also there are 
people who woxship the sun, moon and stars as kami.'*^ 

A recently published study, entitled Ujigand to Ujiko, 
" Tutdary Deities and their Prot^;i^," takes up the account of 
the existing religious life of the Japanese people as it centers in 
the Shinto shrines. Although the investigation is far from 
systcuiu'dc, yet it does present first-class evidence going to sliow 
the extent to which the old kaini-ldcdi. is still central in modem 
Shinto. According to this book the kami worshipped at the 
shrines include the following : " the three kami of creation " 
who appear at the very beginning of the Kcjiki, namely Af?te-n<^ 
mt-itakornus/d-no-kand, ToAa-mi-MusuM-tuhkami, and Koffd-mu' 
suH'tuhkam ; the two great parents of the race, Izanagi and 
Izanami ; the two great ancestors of the Imperial Line, namely 
Atna-ierasii-d-iui'kami and Siisa-no-wo-no-ndkoto ; other ancestral 
kami, both of the Imperial Family and of the common people ; 
0-kuni nushi-Tic-kami, " who governs the Hidden World " ^ the 
moon god {^suki-yond-no-ndkoto) \ the great food-goddess 
(JJke-mac/d-no'kami)\ the Iiarvest god {M4oski-no-kaffd)\ the 
kami of the five elements, Le. of wind, fire, metal, water and 
earth ; kami of the sea, of grasses, of trees, of mountains, of 
rivers, oi nvcr-uioutlis, oi the distribution of water, of wells, of 

I. Kanamori^ Tsfirin, Shinkb no Susume *' ^ 

£xlK>rlaliou to Failb," Tokyo, 1916), pp, lo-ii. 
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kitchefis (Kamaclo^no'ka/ni), of gateways and of privies (ICawa- 
yorno-kamf) ; patron kam of tradesmen such as the kand of 
carpenters or the kami of smiths ; patron kami of one's birth- 
place ; kami who protect the coming and going of ships ; phallic 
kami (^Saruta-hiko-no-kamiy Sn he-no- kti ml, Dd'^oHn, etc.)* /v7w? 
who bring happiness and intelligence ; kami, who bring misfortune 
and evil {maga-kami) ; and also spirits of enemies living and 
dead, of foxes and of badgers who cast malign influences and 
curses on men*' 

This outline of the modem Shinto pantheon to which the 
discussion in Uji^ami to Ujiko introduces us, incomplete though 
it is, yet serves to make plain the fact that nn^dern Shinto still 
breeds true to orif^inal type. Another conteni[)(^rary publication 
includes in the pantheon " the eight myriad ; ' / of heaven and 
die eight myriad kand of earth who have divided control over 
mountains, rivers, grains, grasses and trees, — ^that is over all things 
of the universe.'** • 

A first hand study of the shrines will confirm the above 
statements of the idea of kami in modem Shinto. The m^t 
popular rural shrines are those of hian, a Land whose exact 
origins are obscure but who, nevertheless, is assigned the primary 
function of presiding over food esp;;cially over rice. A census 
of Inari shrines, if it could be secured, would furnish valuable 
evidence regarding one of the preponderant religious interests of 
modem Japan. A conservative estimate of the number of Inari 
shrines miist place the total well up in the thousands. Inari, if 
rightly propitiated and appealed to grants the " hundred cereals," 
wealth, gen sal prosperity, and happiness to inan.' His mes- 
senger is the mysterious fox. In numerous cases, however, the 

1. Takeichi, Ujif^nnto K^M^-^^ J(IVSlt7» "T^tdarjr 
Oeities «nd their Prot6g6s," Tokyo, 1920), Apiicndix, pp. 10 

2. Kamaki, Kazusaku, Shinto Ilonkyoku Kiyd i^lf^-'^lfl^ilf^igi^t 
•*A Memoir on Shinto Honkyoku," Tokyo, 1914), p. 8. 

3. Cf. hh'tkttntt Shi^etsugu, Knsatna Innrl Jiyija Engi (^jff .^KIS 
-(ftW idjyt^* " ^ '"^ History of the Kasaina inari Shrine," Kasania, Ibar aki 
'^wince* I9^)» PP- S'?* " 
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fox itself is worshipped as Inari . Inari shrines are a part of the 

official cult. An example of this rc ldtionship is to be seen in the 
fact that the chief priest of the ^reat Inari Shrine at Kasama in 
Ibarakt Province receives tlie treatment of a state official appoint- 
ed under the approval of the Emperor {sonin rank). 

The official definition that Sbinto is not a religion and that 
the idea of kami in the state cult does not partake of the super- 
naturaUsm of ordinary religion must likewise be made to cover 
various phallic shrines, as, for example, the Ebishima Shrine 
near Ishikoshi, north of Sendai. the Shrine of the " Road- 
Ancestor-God " (Dosojin) of Wakayanacri, also near Ishikoshi, 
shrines to Dosojin at Ichinoseki, at Kashima, and at Aikoniura 
in Rikuzen, the Iwato Shrine of Shikoku, also slirines of phallic 
Jfami at Mijranoura and elsewhere in the Inland Sea.* Japanese 
J^tm under more than eighty different names have been identi5- 
ed as associated with phallicism.* In the village of Kiryti, of the 
district of Yamada, in Kozuke, is a forked tree which is worship- 
ped as the /tami of male and female union {(/an jo enginni no 
kami)} Small way-side shrines are (re(juent!y found near 
forked trees. A plain forked stick may sometimes be found 
thrown in at phallic shrines along with emblems of the 
phallus and kteis^ A phallic deity is sometimes called malorno' 
hand or chimaUMw-kaffd, " crctchrkami ** or " fork-^im." All 
this is a part of tihe cult of the ilirines. 

At certain shrines tooth-ache is cured ; some spectalisie in eye 
diseases, others in ear trouble ; there are nuriierous shrines where 
the kami protect against conscription into the Japanese army. 

t. Cf.Cia»BukJiy9y» Dosojin iffSnskMSSkaii* Sept., 1921, pp. 6272 
i^^^^y ittiftlf £ ^^^^^ 7%e CmUfttt Budtl^sm, » Road Anoestor Gods 
«MlFlulUdsiB»). 

2. gr. Skm - SkaJfyO » Sefyokmf* Mneh and April, 1921 (Doable 
NamberV pp. iso-iai {WMWL* Mt<1^ FnfagatuHtm (Buddhist)^ 

*' Religion and Sex Hunger 

3. Jlo, Entei, Sfkiit jT<dai Shukyd Uayawakan (tJ^ggiJ^, 

^.)o^^^ , «< .\n I&uodttction to the Ten Great iUligions of Uie Worid," Tolgro, 
1920), p. 787. 
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The icJw or ginc;ko tree is a sacred object at many modem 
shrines. In the eastern suburbs of the city of Seiidai a magni- 
ficent si:>ecimen of this tree, with large iiianiaiilUform pro- 
tuberances, is regarded as the shrine oi a kami who supplies 
milk to nursing mothers. The tree has before it the regulation 
tcm which marks all shrines in the official cult. The same 
tiling may be found widespread throughout Japan. The ex- 
ceedingly diversified nature of the content of the JtamiAdcA of 
modern Shinto may be further seen in the fact that between the 
years 1869 and 19 16 the spirits of 120,070 persons uli ) lost 
their lives in the active military service oi the Japanese state 
were enshrined in the Vasukuni Shrine of Tokyo.' These also 
are kami of the modem official cult. 

This complex religious idea gives us modern Shinto, which 
is thus neither excluavely ancestor worship nor exclu^vely nature 
worship ; nor, again, can it be fulty defined merely as an amalga- 
mation of the two. Shinto is kaiJii~c\x\i, witii kami understood 
in the sense of tiiana. 

In the foregoing investigation we have had under survey 
the fundamental idea of Shinto. The conception which the 
examination lays bare is simply that of naive philosophy the 
world over. The idea of kami is certainly not unique, in spite 
of what Japanese apologists for the official cult tike Okuma and 
Haga may say to the contrary. On the other hand, *the idea of 
an "over-head " world, p^^raieatcd by a mysterious and magical 
force, is exactly that of primitive religion and philosophy every- 
wiiere. 

The investigation cannot stop here, however. It needs to 
be remembered that Japanese officialdom has declared that 
whatever ideas or belief the people themselves may have, the 
government does not look upon the shrines as being religious in 
nature. It is necessary to carry the discussion more directly 
over onto that ground which the government itself has marked 

I. K'ujid, M.unokl, YastJfHni Jinja hhiran {^^M.^%> *tllBjfil;-1C> 
« A Gttidfi to lUe Yasukuni .Shrin«|" Tokyo, 1919;,^. 4* 
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out as the area of the true cult of the i^hrines. It is incumbent upon 

us, thin, to invcstir^ate specifically the claims made regarding the 
great k.i})!' tkit head the imperial genealogies of modem Japan. 
In the ensuing discussion we must take up the problem of the 
hLstoricity of s >rae oi the most important characters involved in 
tiie ancestral theory of modem official Shinto* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Mythologv of the Official Cult: 

The Original Parents. 

Article I of the preseat Constitution of Japan m the ofHcial 
English translation reads, *' The Empire of Japan shall be reigned 
over and governed by a line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
eternal/'^ Article III, following declares, "The Emperor is 
sacred and inviolable.** We have here stated two propositions 
that have become lundainental dogmas in modcrti pjlitical 
Shiiito. In Article I i" expressed the dogma of a simple dynasty 
unciianging from time immemorial and closely involved there- 
with the idea that this indestructible line must continue on into an 
unlimited future. In Article III is stated the dogma of the 
sacred person of the Emperor. Prince Ito, who more than any 
other individual Japanese subject was responsible for the contents 
of the Constitution, defines the close connection existing between 
Articles I and III when he says " The Emperor is Heaven 
descended, divine a! id sacred."* In other words a convincing 
manifestation of imperial divinity is to be found in the unbroken 
genealogical connections with the Divine Ancestors of the Age 
of the Gods. 

Ito in exposition of Article III has further written, " Since 

the time when the first Imperial Ancestor opened it, the country 

has not been free from occasional checks In its prosperity nor 

from frequent disturbances of its tranquillity ; but the splendor 

■ ■ .... ^- 

1. For editions of the official Englbh translation of the Japanese Constito* 
tion consult Ito, H., Commmtan't's cn ('le ConstittUion of the K'ufire of Jaf^an 
(Tokyo 1889); T. A. S. J., Vol XLII, W. I, pp. 136 fl. ; Ut luira, The Politual 
Development of Japan, Apj)ciiclix, pp. 277 ff. For the Japanc.-c lexi of the Con- 
stiiufion together with ihc original of Ito's Commentaries see f^Hi'tlf X> ^PlSi^ 
Jk^^£iL^P> ^""^^ y ibby; seventh ed., 1914. 

2. See above p. 121. 
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of the Sacred Throne transmitted through an unbroken line of 
one and the same dynasty has alwa]^ remained as- immutable as 
that of the heavens and of the earth. At the outset, this Article 

states the great j^rinctple of the Constitution of the country, and 
declares that the luiipire of Japan shall, to the end of time, 
identify itself with the Imperial dynasty unbroken in lineage, and 
that the principle has never changed in the past, and will never 
change in the future, even to all eternity. It is intaided thus to 
make clear forever the relations that shall exist between the 
Emperor and His subjects."^ The Preamble to the Imperial 
House Law contains the statement, " The Imperial Throne of 
Japan, enjoying the Grace of I leaven and everlasting from ages 
eternal in an unbroken line of succession, has been transmitted to 
us through successive reigns."'* The Preamble to the Constitu- 
tution likewise opens with the words, " Having, by virtue of the 
glories of Our Ancestors ascended the Throne of a lineal succes- 
sion unbroken for ages eternal '** 

1. 115, CcMtftatitnn, pp. 2>3. 

2. p, tj^ 

J. Intro, p. XT. 

'Hie sacred character of the Emi>eror is officially supported hy siirrnunding his 
contacts with hh subjects with numerous safeguards and restrictions that are written 
into the iiatiotial laws themselves. In these vnrious re^julatinns if is possible to dis- 
cern the induence and continuation of ancient taboos such as are aMrchcd io sacred 
j>en»uns in c.irly cullure. Regulalions regarding the use of the imperial name on tloe 
part of the people may be noted fint. In old Japanese civilization the name of a royal 
peison vriB an ititina, that is a tabu-name, and usage theieof was limited to emi)efon 
and princes of the blood (Cf, Harada, T., ** Names (Japanese)," H. E. R. E., Vol. 
9i, p. 167). Modem Japanese law perpetuates this old safeguaifd Sul^eets may 
make use of the separate ideograms of the imperial names in writing' personal or 
fatnily names, but the jirivate name of the Emperor in entirety iS still taboo. 
TLe law of .M.irch 28, 1873 says relative to this matter, " The usage of the ideo- 
grran's of the i>;\me"? of past Emperors or of the name of the rcigninj^ Fmi'^ror is 
not forbidden rn the jic >ple from now on. However, it is not permitted to use 
the imperial nuujc as such." (H. Z., 1873, p. 155, Order of the Council of Stale, 
No. 118). This situation in modem Japan is to be studied as a primitive survival 
Utilised in the interests of political oototrol. To be understood it must be com- 
pared with the elaborate protections and prohibitions with which the secret ntoics 
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These ideas thus written prominency into the most import- 
ant documents of the Japanese state are constantly echoed and 

reechoed thiou^b.out the length ,'iiul breadth of modern Japan 
from teacher's dcak, from press and from speaker's platform 

of sacred persori<; mch as socoerers, chiefs, priests and kings are surrounded in 
lower culture. The Japanese usage is to be examined in the light of what modem 
anthropology his to say concerning widespread practices relating to name-^o'jls- 
and the mrvtjical use of names in castins; spells even to the t-xtent of Ininging 
death (o oilier-, hy manipulating their nvil names. Tlie uidderii ]n]iane^e law 
which withholds the private i»aine of liic Lmjxiror from the danger and delilemem 
of popolar usage is only one instanoe of a similar practice in other iields. Mate- 
rial for oompanlive study here is veiy extensive. In certain primitive aodeties 
pmiishnent with death was visited upon those subjects who took the lojral name 
as th«r own. ppor literature aikl discussion see Foocart, G., '* Names (Primitive)," 
H. E. R, E., Vol. 9, pp. 130-6. For a case in modem Japan of suicide arising 
ont of social chagrin nt an illegal use of the sacred imperial name see W. M. iSct 
Govern, Modern Jafaii 1 London, I920>, p. 129]. 

In royal jnurnovings contacts with the ])eop!e are likewi'^e closely guarded. A 
Jaw i?^uoil on March 9, 1873 covers t!ie m.itt<T of iinjterial processions with 
the following legulaiion, "On the occasion ol an imperial procession, people 
passing along the imj^erial route, at sight of the royal ensign, must dis- 
mount from hones and vehicles, must remove coverings such as umbrellas 
and hats and, standing by the wayside, must make obeisance." (H. Z., 1873, 
p. 76W Order of Council of State, No. 96). The application of the law is 
extended so as (o prevent kntcing down on the Emperor from any snperior posi> 
tion as from upper windows or tvamcais. With this Japanese practice is to be 
compared the widespread idea of the sacredne-^s of the head and the notion that 
the head must not come below any interior or contaminating person or tiling.. 
i^Cf. " Head," H. E. R. E., Vol. 6, pp. 533-40, esp. p. 532). 

The threat detail with whicii the Japanese go\-emment controls the contacts 
between the common people and the Sovereign may be seen in regulations setting 
forth the *' Form of Obeisance for Students on the Occasion of an Imperial Pro- 
cession" .{Emperor, Empress and Crown Prince]. Tiie diiecttoos cover both 
military and non-military occasions. The former incidentally reflects the extent 
to which military training is a part ol the normal Japanese educational sysrem, 
especially in Middle Schools. The regulations read : " The form of obei£iUiC(fr 
for students on the occasion ot an imperial procession is fixed as follows. 

*' I. .Military form. The school principal and stafT shall take their jilaces at 
the extreme right of ilie entire corps. Group lcadcr> sliall take ilicir places to 
the riglit of each i;roup. Students shall have previuiL.-,iy lixed bayonets. C"n tile 
apjjearance ot the vanguard of the imperial precession the leaders shall give tlta 
commanc^ < Attention I ' Students shall assume an erect and nnmoving attkude. 
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alike. The establishing of genealogical connections that are 
** everlasting from ages eternal " necessitates identification with 
various personages appearing in the ancient Shinto pantheon, a 
feet which, in turn, supplies a basis on which a modem Shinto 
writer like Tanaka Yoshitd can claim the Japanese Constitution 

itself as a Shinto document' 

_._ ' 

When the iinperial carriage has approached to approximately ten paces from the 
company the leaders shall command, * Present Arms.' All shall simultaneously 
present arms When the imperial procession has ptassed to. Approximately ten 
paces to the left they shall take their former positions. 

" After the imperial carriage has passed to tlie extreme left of the corps, 
principal, teachers and group leaders shall lake up their positions to the left. 

" 3. Kon-military form (indndes girl students). The school principal and 
staff shall lake their places at the extreme right of the entire body. Group leaders 
shall take their ^aoes to the righl of each group. On the appearance of the 
vanguard of the imperial pvocesNon the command, * Attentum 1 *, shall be given and 
all shall remove hats simultaneously and shall assume an eie^ and unmoving atti- 
tude. When the imperial carriage comes in front of the group leader the com- 
mand, ' SaUite,' j-hall be given and all shall make obeisance (iliat is, with eyes 
fixed on the imperial carrtai;e the upi>er part ol the body shall h;^ bent forward 
about lhir;v (icy;rix:>j. At the command, ' As you were!', they shall lake their 
former po:>ilioai. 

" After the imperial carriage lias passed to the extreme lefi of the body, 
principal teachers and group leaders shall tftke np their positions to the left** 

(Department of Educatitm. Order No. 18, August 26, 1910. Toiy^ 
Gttkurii HmtMif p* 346). 

Regulations regarding the public use of imperial portraits are as follows: 

" I. The portraits of the Emperor and ot the members of the imperial 
family whether or not they bear the imperial titles or names must not be repro- 
duced except as im|XTial portraits. 

" 2. Imperial porlrails must never be so made as to show carelessness or 
disres])ect. 

'* 3. The imperial portrait must not be hung or exhibited in a piape of 
disic^iecl^. 

** 4. The imperial portrait must not be put on sale or ctistributed at stieel* 
stalls." {Gi$tkd Tofyi^M Gakurri Xmsan, pp. 1-2). The sale of the imperial 
^rtrait in regular shops is fully permitted. In such cases the royal features are 
frequently screened by attachmg a piece of white paper. The government regular 
tion covering the caie of the unperial portraits in public schools has already been 
given. (See aWe, p. 75, n. i). 
V. I. Tanaka, Y., Hhinio letmfftku i^ttgi, p. 208. 
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The question is thus raised for us as to ho w we shall interpret 
the oldest Japanese ancestral traditions* The Japanese govem- 
« ment by declaring that Shinto is not a religion, while at the same 
tinie attempting to retain the support of the ancient genealogical 
connections a!«igned to important personages of state, would 
appear to be logically under the necessity of declaring that the 
gjods were men. That the government has not made its position 
altogether clear in this matter will be shown later. Whatever 
theological presuppositions may be involved in the official stand- 
point, it is to be here noted that the government does attempt to 
build on the proposition that the great htm of the ancient 
records are to be accounted ibr completely under the ancestral 
hypothesis. The implications of such a position are fully carried 
out in the instruction administered under official direction in the 
public schools of Japan. 

hi presenting an example of the manner in which the details 
of this state pedagogy are worked out in the modem Japanese 
educational system we may cite the recently published CAu 
Gaktt Nikon Rekishi, " Japanese History for Middle Schools/' a 
text-book which, on the word of the publishers, has a wider 
usage in the Middle Schools of Tokyo than any other similar 
work. It is also extensively used in the provinces. According 
to this text-book, the relevant portion of the royal pedigree is as 
follows ; 

" Summarized Genealogy of the Imperial I'amily, 

Inanagi no mikoto and l9anami-m-mlkato 

! 

I I I 

Atna ierasu-d ■ mi-kami. Tsukiyomi-no mikoto» Susa-no ivo-m-mikoto. 

I ^ I 

Ame-nooshiho-mindnthmikotc, O-hmi'mishi'no-mUteto, 

I 

Amartsu hiko-hHo-ho-uo nteigt tUhmUMo. 

1 

Ilil:o ho-ho-ui.'nti no mikvio. 

I 

Hiko-nagisa take tt gayorfuki'^Uimirm-mUtolik 

Jimmu Titmlf (First Emperor. Original Japanese name is Kannhyanuao- 

thare-hiko-no mikoto). Ascended the throne 66o B.C."' 
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From this point on the genealogy continues down through 
the officially establidied lineage to the reigning Emperor who ac- 
cordingly came to the throne as the one hundred twenty-second 
Emperor in the 2572nd Year of the Empire after the accession 
of Jitnmu Tenno. The reigning Emperor is thus the direct 
descendant of Jzanagi and Izananii^ and of course of the Great 
Ancestress, A uia-terasu-o-mi-ka mi. 

Chapter I of the discussion after a characteristic introduc- 
tion takes up the .explanation of the genealogy. The text reads : 

'*Part I. Ancient History, 

'* Chapter I. The Divine Age. 

" Our National Constitution, Our Empire of Great Japan, 
with an Imperial Line above unbroken from time immemorial 
and with its subjects below matchless in loyalty and patriotism, 
from ancient times down to the present has never once received 
a foreign insult. 

" Such a national character is without parallel throughout 
the world and is, indeed, a cause for great pride on the part ot 
our j^oplc. 

** The Beginning of the Country. Tradition says that in 
the very ancient history of our country there were two katm, 
male and female, called Izanagi-no-ndkoto and Izanami-no-wiko- 
to. Thesq. two created the Etght-Great-Island-Country [Japan] 
and gave birth to AmorttrasurO'narkmm and to Susa-no-wo-no- 

'< Japanese Histofy for Middle Schools/' 2 Vol., Tokyo, 1917), Vol. I, Intro., p. I. 

The meanings of the elaborate titles of the descendants Ama'terasu o-mi-iamitxt 
▼ery difficult to determine. Following Cliaraberlain's suggestions, however (hey 
inay be given ihe tentative renderings : i) Ills Auguslness Heavenly Great C'rcat- 
Ears, (2) His Augustness Heavenly Sun chiId.Sun cllild-Kicc-<^ar-Kuddy-Plc■IUy, 
(3) His Augustness Great-R ice -ears-Lord ears, (4) Au^iKtiicss Sun-cliild- 
■Wave-iimii-Brave-Cormorant-ThatchMecang-Incompletely, (5 His August nesA 
I>hane-YsniatO-niare.d{tti-€hild. Tlw repetition of the elements hi sun," " tire," 
li£ht," *' day ") and ko fire *') in the titles would seem to favor the conjecture 
that the idea of light is prominent in the genealogy. 
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ftdkdto* Am ierdsu-d-m-katnit as the one possessing the higliest 
viirtue, nikd over Takama-gorhara* Her younger brother 
Susorfuywo-tuhwdkoto, performed manyacts of viobnceand, on ac- 
count of causing sufFering to the Great D^ity \^Ama-terasu-d-mi- 
kami], he was finally driven out and went down to Idzumo. There 
he subdued the rebels and secured the Sacred Sword {Mura-kumo- 
no-tsunigi, " Ciustering-ciouds-Sword ") which he presented to 
the Great Deity. . 

The PresentattoH of the Country by d-kutd-ntiski-no'mikoto. 

The kami known as O-kumrmshi-no-mikoto was the son of Susit' 
no^o-no-tnikoto. He succeeded his father as ruler of Idzumo 
and, toi;etlicr with Siikjtna-Mko-na-no-kaini, brought the country 
under cultivation, subdued those who were rebelious and taught 
the knowledcje of medicine. Thus the influence of his virtue 
spread to the four quarter^ of the latld. When Ama-terasu-d- 
ftttrkand was about to make her grandson ruler of this land 
[Japan] she sent as noessengeis, FtttsiMtushi-no-karm and TaJ^e- 
ffttko'dguehi'no'kami and caused them to announce that the 
land should be given up. O-kuni-nusfd-mo-mikoto reverently 
obeyed the hnpcrial Edict and retired to th^ paiace of Kuizuki, 
This kami is now enshrined in the Great Shrine o\ Idzumo. 

" The Descent of the Imperial Grandson, AmaHerasu-d-fm- 
kami thereupon ^ve an Imperial command to her grandsoni 
Ninigi-nO'mikoto, saying, ' The Luxuriant Reed-Flain-Landrof* 
Fresh-Rice^ears [Japan] is the land over which my descendants 
shall retgn. Do thou, Imperial Offsprint^, go and rule over it 
and the prosperity of the Imperial Succession of Heaven shall be 
as everlasting as Heaven and Kartli.' The foundations ot our 
hnperial rule, which shall not be moved iorever, were in truth 
laid at this time. 

" The Great 'Deity also conferred upon the prince {Ninigi- 

fuhmihoto) the Higbt-sided-Mirror, the Clustering-clouds-Sword 
and the Curved Jewels of Yasaka Cem. These are called the 
Three Sacred Treasures. At this time the Great Deity said, 
* When you look into this mirror, regard it as looking on me» 
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niyseif.' From that time on the sacred treasures have been 
handed down by the successive generations of Emperors. They 
are the symbols of the Imperial Throne. 

** Thereupon Nitdgi-no-mikoto, leading tte kaffdt descended 
upon Hyuga and dwelt in the palace of Takachiho. Nifdgp-no- 
mikoto^xtd his son, Hiko-hoho-demi-fto-mikoto, and his grand- 
son, U gaya-fiiki-ahczii-no-inikoto — three gene rati uns— made their 
capitals in Hyuga. The above is called the Divine Age."* 

Chapter two is devoted to the exploits of the first traditional 
emperor. It opens with the statement, " Jimnm Temw was the 
son of Ugayorfuki-akeztt-no-mikotoJ'* 

Numerous similar cases^might be cited going to show the 
great importance attached to the inculcation of correct ideas 
regarding the royal succession, in the modem Japanese 
educational system. For example, the Japanese History for 
IliglK-r Primary Schools," published by the Department of 
Education, gives the same genealogy as above with the excep- 
tion that connections t>eyond Ama-teraswd-mi'&ami are not 
emphasized.* 

The section of the imperial genealogy as just presented in 
the quotation from the *' Japanese History for Middle Schools/' 
apart from the formidable character of the titles themselves, does 

not appear, on the face ot it, to possess any features essentially 
dilferent from what may be met with in any well authenticated 
royal genealogy, say, of European history. A Japanese student 
thus introduced to the matter, and unequipped with a know- 
ledge of the method and materials of critical historical study, 
must naturally come to feel himself in the presence of an hi:»tor:- 
cal absolute — ^a principle of Japanese political life that "has 
never changed in the past, and will never change in the future, 
even to all eternity." It is not easy, under the circumstances, 

1. ChU Gaku Nihon Rtkhhi, pp. 

2. lbia,t p. 4. 

3. Km mgulM Nihm HeiisAi Q Japanese Hb* 
tory for Higher Flrimtty Schools VoL 1, Appendix, p. 14. 
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tv^ nvoid the impression that the upbuilding in the minds of 
Japanese students of such confidence and conviction is the primary 
motive in the ftate pedagogy which insists on the genealogy 
as thus shaped up under the official imprimature. 

Certain extraordinary features of the Japanese genealogy 
need to be considered. These matters relate both to the nature 
ot the great '' ancestors " that head the list and to the actual 
historical basis on which the earliest chronology is calculated. 
The former subject must be considered at length, the latter niay 
be noted in passing. 

The chronology which fixes the date of the accession ol 
Jimmu Tenno at 660 B.C. is officialized in modem Japanese law 
and in imperial edict alike. History text-books for public schools 
reckon time according to this ** Japanese Era.*' An example of 
this may be found in a statement published by the Department 
oif Education in the " Japanese History for Higher Primary 
Schools," wh ch, after describing the earlier portion of the achieve- 
ments of Jimiiiu Tenno, says, " Subsequently the Emperor made 
his palace at Kashiwara in Yaniato and carried out the first cere- 
mony of accession to the throne. This took place 2S73 years 
before 19x3 [i.e. 660 B.C.]. This is the 6rst year of the era of 
our country. The eleventh day of the second month of each 
)'ear, in which is celebrated the accession of Jimmu Tenno, 
corresponds with the day on which this auspicious accession 
ceremony was carried out."^ Ti^e imperial decree promising 
the esLabiishment of a parliament, promulgated on Oct. 12 1881, 
i^ens with the clause, " We, sitting on the Throne which has 
been occupied by Our dynasty for over 2500 years. . . 
This chronology thus represents official, historical orthodoxy in 
.modiem Japan. Occasional Japanese historians who have 
dared to criticize it in accordance with even the elementary 
principles of scientific historiography and in the Japanese lan- 

I. Jinji Sht^aht Nihm RtMM (Vlt<hl(H4(l!IA.li-* J«F«»«e His. 
tory for Onl'nary Primary Schools Vol. i, p. 5. 
a. Ct\ T. A. S. J., Vol. XLII, Ft. I, p. 86. 
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^uage, have been subjected to severe official discipline/ The gov- 
ernment itself has not attempted to date the royal genealogies 
beyond Jimmu Ternio although the assurance with which the 
descent is traced from Ama-Urasu-a-ffd-kami would seem to 
imply that more remote dates can be supplied if neoessary. 
Tlicic arc ceitdin indivi<iuai Shintoists of the prc:-c;,t, however, 
who do not hesitate to enter in even where the governmer t 
apparently fears to tread. Dr. G. Kato, Dr. T. Inouyeand Prof, 
Y. Tanaka have all recently made written statements that refer 
to three thousand years of Japanese history** 

These claims, both official and private, are to be adjusted in 
the light of certain obvious historical facts. An official recogni- 
tion of the knowledge of writing in Japan does not appear in 
written docuiiiji.ts until 405 A.l).,'* although individual Japan- 
ese were probably acciuainted with Chinese ideograms fairly early 
in the Christian -era. The existence of a knowledge of how to 
make calendars i» first mentioned in 553 A.D/ The first known 
Japanese attempt at historical writing, the Kujiki (now lost), 
dates from 620 A.D/ The oldest extant historical witting, the 
Kajiki, ddiass from 712 A.D.* The Nik&n^ was completed in 
720 A.D.' The modern Jap)ane9e government in insasting on 
a chronology tliat dates back to 660 1?.C. makes use ot at least 
one thousand years of unveiifiable tradition. Shintoists who 
speak of an liistorical record " stretching across three thousarKl 
boundless years " have thereby introduced a period of oral 
tradition that is of greater length than the genuine histoncal 
periodthatcanbe definitely authenticated on the evidence of actual 

1. T. A, S. J., VoL XXXVII, (1910 , p. 257; ChunberlAin, B.H^ 

Things Japanese (London, I905, Fifth Revised Edition), p. 230, note. 

2. See Kato, fVaga KokiUai to ShinfO, Preface, p. 2 ; Inouye^ in KmmM» 
Shimbim, Nov. 29, 1920, p. I ; Tanaka, SAmtd tiongi^ p, lai. 

3. C/. A., I, pp XI,XVIL 

4. Bid, p. XVII. 

5. p. XII. 

6. Cf» C, Intro., p. i. 

7. C/.A.,I,p. xia 
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written documents. The " Japanese Era " was not officially estal> 

lished in the modern situation until lJ)ecemb?r 15, 1872. A law of 
this date says in part, **The accession to the throne of Jimmu Tetino 
has been settled upon as the beginning of the (Japanese) era. " ' The 
great yearly festival commemorating this accession was fixed by law 
at the same time.^ It was not until March 1 873 that the govern- 
ment settled upon a regular name for this festival. A law was then 
issued saying, " The day of the accession to the throne of Jimmu 
Tenno shall be called Kigensetsu (" Year-Origin-Festival ")•* 

Such simple historical facts as have just been stated, in accord- 
ance with which the validity of the official chronology is to be esti- 
mated, are not unknown to individual Japanese writers.^ Yet, 
however loyal private opinion may be to the principlesof ascientiBc 
methodology, up to the present it has exerted no perceptible in- 
fluence on the official situation. Governmental expediency and 
not historical sdence is in control. A better ideaof what is involved 
here may be secured from a study of the nature of the early my- 
thology which is thus utilized as history. We must turn there- 
fore to the mytholof^y and take up the investigation of the nature 
of the two original ance^ors with which the ** Japanese History 
for Middle Schools " begins the royal genealogies. 

The National Reader (Kokutnin Tokuhon) " for Japanese 
schools, compiled under the direction of Marquis Okuma dia^ 

1. H. Z , 1872, pp. 283-4; Order of the Council of State, No 342 (Dec. 15). 

2. Order of the Council of Stale, No. 344 (Dec. 15, 1872). The law 
reads, " The twenty-ninth day of the first month corresponds with the day of ilie 
accession to the throoe of Jimmu Tenno, and shall be oljserved yearly as a ft;sti\ .il 
day." A marginal annotation to this regulation in the IJorei Ztnsho reads, " This 
was corrected in 1874 to February 1 1 of the present calendar." 

3. H. Z., 1873, p. 75 ; Order of tbe Coundt of State, No. 91 (March 7). 

4. Saitfi, H., GetekkMe /;i^Mtt (Berlin, 191s), pp. 4-5; Nitobe^ 7ke 
JafOMm NaHm, pp. 53-5 j AmIcawk, K., The Earfy AutUtUimat Lfft ^Japan^ pp 
23-25 ; Kikncliiy Jt^mne EAteaUm^ p. 7. Mr. Nakayauut Ttr5, vptaSdag before 
the Meiji Japan Society ilk I921 assigned as one of the principal canses of the 
existing unsotiflfactoty State of the study of the most ancient Japanese records, 
a failure to distinguish between mythology and history. \Jdtiji Stitoku Kinm 
Gakkai KiyOf I921, p. ill). 
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cusses Izanagi and Isanagi under a section entitled The Dcvc- 
lopment of the Empire *' and under a chapter heading designated 
" The Beginning of the Foundation of the Slate/' The text 
speaks of these two deities as " The ancestral kand who in very 

ancient times produced the Eie^ht Great Islands."^ Dr. G. 
Kato in a recent attempt at the interpretation of these deities has 
emphasized culture hero elements and thereby legitimatized the 
effort to associate them with an ancestral line appearing in actual 
human society*' An explanation by Prof. S. Kono similarly 
gives prominence to a mythology centering in hero worship 
(Hyu shinwa)^ Pqpular beliefs in modem Japan make Izanagi 
and Izanami universal parents. The Shinri sect of Shinto teaches, 
*• The origin of man was at the time of creation. The form of 
man was patterned after the body of God. The two kat/ii, 
Izanag-i and Fzanatui, are the parents of the human race."* The 
Taisha Sect teaches that these two deities " First trod the path 
of spouses and produced god-men» deigning to lay the founda- 
tion for all enterprise. Hence it was that all mankind breath 
and have thdr being. .... They are the first parents 
of the human race."* The canon of Shinto Hon-Kyoku teaches, 
** The two kamiy Izanagi and Isanafm, are the source of the 
construction of the land and of the propagation of living things."' 
In other sects of modern Shinto they are similarly regarded as 

original parents.^ Even such a scholar as Dr. N. Ariga appar- 
• ' 

I., ^hma, Shtgenobu, Kokumm TfAuJkm (i;Bl£tj|, Iflil^S/^, " National 
Reader," Tokyo, 1915), p. 21. 

3. MririSeiicku Xinm Gakkai Xiy^t Vol. 16 (Sept. I921), p 103. 

3. ^id., p. 104* 

4. FiijitaKoyb^ Shinto Kaku Kyoha no Hyori )||||t#|kjKOft 
^ **The Shinto Sects considered from Within and Without/' Toky<^ I919 ,p. 105. 

5. T. A. S J., Vol. XLI, Pi. IV (1913), p. 639. 

6. Kanzaki, Ka/.iL^aku, Shinid Ho/ikyokii Kiyd (Sfil^— f^, l9ii^>t(j^l>U'Jct 
"A Memoir on Shinto Ilonkyoku," Tokyo. I9I4)» p. 8. 

7. Cf. Maki, MakijirO, Kuiviumi Mimelada Den 

"Life of Kurozumi Munttada," Osaka, 1907), pp. 37 ff. ; Masuno, Sliobei (Ed.), 
7hmkv9 Kyitem Skakngi (itSfiE:i^(*. *' Exposition of tb^ 

Scripture of Tesii Kyo/' Osaka, 19I3)» p. 29. 
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cntly endorses the view that the worfd was created by Izamgi 
ttid Izanand} 

The deep hold which ideas regvding; the prinutive creative 

activity of Tsanagi and Tsanarm have on oflficfal genealogies and 
on folk lure alike caa only be adequately explciincci by reference 
to social experiences correspondingly deep and comprehensive 
passed throu<^h by the ancient ancestors of the Japanese race. 
The internal criticism of the literary records in the light of 
the findings of comparative mythology furnishes material that 
leaves little doubt as to what these ancient, formative experiences 
were. The evidence given bdow attempts to show that in 
Izanagi there is preserved the memory of an ancient Japanese 
Sky-Father and in Izanami, his ni itc, llic idea of an old P-arth- 
Mother, and that the Japanese account of tlie activities of this 
original creative pair has affinities with similar mythologies the 
world over. EspedaUy striking parallels to the Japanese my- 
thology relating to this pair are to be Ibund in th^ P<^ynesian 
form of the cosmogonic myth. 

As a means of orientating the discussion it is necessary tx> 
mhxiduce in the first place - comparative material of a general 
nature showing the universality of ideas relating to the Sky- 
Father and the Earth-Mother in primitive mythologies. 

Modern ethnology — the " new ethnology " — supported by 
the sciences of psychology, sociology, history/ comparative 
mythology and cohiparative fd^;ion, is giving ns new insight 
into the interpretation of the experiences of primitive man. We 
axe learning among other things that great mythologies emerge 
from great fife experienoes, and that a great deity stands for 
^mething correspondingly vital in tlic social Lfe of man. As 
the material from the various, human, cultural groups past and 
present is made available for comparative study it becomes 
increasingly apparent how strikingly pataUel are human reactbns 
under similar circumstances of external environment. The great 



31. Cf. T. A S. J., Vol. XXXVII (1910), luiro , p IX, note. 
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myths of mankind are almost monotonously similar in their 
fundamental aspects; The truth of this general observation it 
shown spcdSaSXy in fhe weU-iugh untveisal myth of the mar- 
riage of Earth and Sky* 

J. A. MacCulloch has said, *' The expanse of Heaven and 
the broad earth were early regarded as personal beings, and also 
as husband and wife. Earth, from which so many li\nng thin^ 
sprang, being thought of as female. Their union was the source 
of all things in Nature, and, when the gods of departments of 
nature were evolved, these were reg;arded as their children. 
Generally also they are the* patents of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is the fruitful mother impregnated by Heaven, 
though in some cases the Sun or " Great Spirit " is her husband 
and they are universal parents.'" 

H. B. Alexander in connection with his exposition of North 
American mythology has written, *' The personification of the 
Earth, as the mother of life and the giver of food, is a feature of 
the universal mjrthology of mankind. It prevails eveiy where in 
North America, except among the Eskimo, where the concep- 
tion is replaced by that of the undersea-woman, Food Dibh, 
and on the North-West Coast, where sea deities again are the 
important food givers, and the underworld woman is no more 
than a subterranean Titaness. In many localities the marriage 
of the Sicy or Sun with the Earth is clearly expressed."* 

Foucart, reasoning ^fiom the universality of the sky-god 
concept at • the base of piactkally all of the cosmogonic mj^ho- 
logy of the worid, concludes that the origin of the idea of the 
sky-god is to be assigned to the most ancient period of the 
history of religious thought. The same author indicates the 
following fields and peoples among which the sky-god idea is 
f :)und. In America : among the Toltecs, Mayas, Incas, the 
Indians of Brazil, the Indians of the Andes, the Caribs, in short, 

I. MacCulloch, J. A., Art. " Earth," II. E. K. E., Vol. 5, p. 130. 
3. Alexander, Hanky Burr, /^»rt^ Amtnewi Mythoh^ {The AfytkU^tf 
AU Raets\ p. 389. also pp. 8f , 2 73, 295. 
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from the natives of Tierra del Fuego on the south to the Eskimo 
in the north. In Asia : among the Shamanist Groups of Nuith 
Asia, among the Ainu, the Chinese, and in " primitive Japanese 
Shinto '* [evidently Ama-terasu-b-mi-kamil, The Sky-Father 
**is related to the aiicient Pulugu of the Andamans, to the 
Varuna of primitive India, and, toward the west, to the pantheons 
of the ancient classical'East"' He is found also in old Chaldea, 
in the Semitic and the proto-Semitic mythologies. In Oceania he 
appears in the cosmologies of Australia, of Melanesia and Poly- 
neaa. '* But nowhere does his physio^omy appear more dis- 
tinctly than in Africa — whether in the pantheons of ancient 
Egypt or in the many savage religions of the black continent. 
From the great Kilima of the Bantu groups to the Negrltian 
Mahu we tecognize him as always the same under a hundred 
different names."" 

The cult of the Sky-Father and Earth-Mother appears in 
the Rig Veda.* It was likewise primary in the mythology of 
ancient Babylon/ Vegetation rituals to which mythologies of 
the Earth-Mother were intimately related, lay back of the cere- 
monies of the mystery religions of the Eastern Mediterranean 
area.^ Zeus^ the father ot gods, demi-gods and men, was 
originally a personification of the sky.^ The priestess of 
Dodona in Epirus chanted, " Earth sends up fruits, so pruse we 
Earth the Mother."^ Personifications of the earth and the sky 
lhad important places in the mythologies of |he ancient Romans 
and Teutons, and also probably of the ancient Celts." The 

^ I. I'oucart, George, Art. " Sky and Sky -gods;' II. E. R. E., Vol. 11, 
p. 5S1. 

a. 

5. Hopkins, £. W., « ITu Hisimy <f Jigl^giantf" p. 1 72. 

4* Jeremias, Alfred, Al^meme Keiigims-GeseUiekte (19^8), pp. 

5. For litenttote and discussion oonsult H. £. R. VoL 9, pp. 70-83 ; 
iParnell, L. R., Ctdts of Greek States, Vol. Ill , pp. 289-306. 

6. Cf. Fox, Wm. Sherwood, Greek and A'omnn Mythology i^Mythohgy ef Att 
Jtaees), p. 152 ; L. K. Farnell, " Greek JCeligion," II. E. R. E,, Vol. 6, p. 395. 

7. Harrison, J^^iie Ellen, " Mountaia Molher^'' H. E. R E., Vol. 8, p. 868. 

8. Cf. MacCulloch, cii., p. X29. 
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primitive Chinese myth of Ftoku is to be imdeistood as a person- 
ification of heaven and earth.' Among the Polynesians the 
original parents from whom came gods, men, and the islands, were 

the two ^reat deities Rangl, the Sky-Father, and his wife. Papa, 
the Earth-Mother.* 

To this list we may add Japan. The stories of the labors 
of a Sky-Father and of an Earth-Mother under the names of 
Tzanagi and Jzanand lie at the center of the ancient Japanese 
form of the cosmogonic myth. In elucidation of this statement 
we may first make comparison with the Polynesian mytholc^ 
to which reference has just been made. The old Maori account 
says, " Men had but one pair of primitive ancestors : they 
sprang from the vast heaven that exists above us and from the 
earth which lies beneath us. According to the traditions of our 
race, Rangi and Papa, or Heaven and Earth, were the source 
from which, in the beginning, all thin^ originated. Darkness 
then rested upon the heaven and upon the earth, and they still 
both clave together, for they had not yet been rent apart."* 

Rangi the Sky, and Papa, the Earth-Mother, however, 
were not regarded as the ulJc.^t uf the gods. The cosmogonic 
myth of the Maori, which Dixon says is very old, presents a 
conception of existence as beginning with Kore . " Negation " 
and Po^ ** Darkness," Following these appears a series of 
similar abstractions presented in genealogical order and finally, 
twenty generations after thie manifestation of the initial void, the 
great creative parents come into existence. Rangi takes to w3e 
Papa and between them they beget the gods, and according to 
some accounts, men and the islands ua which tliey lived.* 

1. Mayer, Chinese Manual^ p. 174. Cited in Aston, Nihongi, Vol. I, p. 28. 

2. Grey, Sir George, Polynesian Mythology and Ancieni 7'raditional His- 
toty of the iVew Zealand R<ue, as funushed iy their PrUsts aitd Chiefs (London, 
»SS5), pp. 1-3. 

3. Grey, op. cit. 

4. Cf. Tregcar, Mnori- Polynesian Coiis/anitive Dicfionaiy, pp- 39I-2 > 
Dixon, Rolaml Burragc, i?t Ai/m- jl/j/W*?^' (Boston, iglS,^, p. 14; Anderson, J. 
C, Maori Life in Aotea, p. 127. 
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The form of the Japanese cosmogonic myth is closely 
similar. Izamgi and Isamand, aldiough they occupy the 
primary position as creative deities, are not regarded as the old- 
est of the gods. The Japanese account as set forth in the Kojiki 

repeats the form of the Polynesian record in that it attempts to 
carry speculation back to the very beginning of the universe. 
The first god mentioned is Amc-no-ini naka-nusJd-no-kami^ 
'*The Lord of the Coiter of Heaven." Following this 
appears a list of sixteen other divine beings, arranged for the most 
part in genealogical sequence, ending with the great creative pair, 
lutnagi and IzanamL These two give birth to the islands of 
the Japanese archipelago and likewise become the ancestors 
of gods and nien.^ 

In the NUiongi account the creation myth opens with a 
picture of chaos in which darkness and light have not yet been 
separated and in wliich Heaven and Earth are not yet formed. 
Out of this chaos Heaven eventually emerges and afterwards 
Earth. The first definite kctim to appear is Kumrtokthtacki-m- 
nukoto, given in a slightly variant account as AutO'fUhtoki^ 
tachi'no-mikoto. Seven generations after this deity, Izanagi and 
Izananii appear and exercise die same creative functions as in 
the Kojiki record.* 

The introductory sentences of the NUiongi which have just 
been briefly summarized have been criticised by Japanese and 
foreign scholars alike as an attempt to rationalize Japanese 
mjrthology under the influence of Chinese philosophy.' While 
the &ctof Chinese influence on early Japanese literature must 
not be lost sight of, yet it must be admitted that the problem of 
possible rclatioiiiihips is much more complicated than an exclu- 
sive reference to Chinese analogies wuliM sccin to indicate. 

After this general comparison we are in a position to note 

1. Cf. C, pp. 15-18. 

2. Cf. A., I, pp. 1-13. 

3. <9C Astoo, SknO&t tk* fVay cf Oe <rMfr, pp. 169-170; Ma/i StUOu 
JGum GakkaiX^ Vol. 16 (Sept., 1921), pp. 116, iao» 
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some of the more particularized data concerning Izanagi and 
Isanami. As evidence that they are to be taken as Sky*Father 
and Earth'Mother, respectively, we may further note : 

The Ji^nese records ^^ree in representing Iganagi as 
having originally come down from out of Heaven. One of the 
Nihongi accounts informs us that after his creative tasks were 
finally accomplished he went back to Heaven and lived tlierc 
" in tl>e smaller palace of the Sun."* The fact that Izaiiami is 
also represented as having come down from Heaven may be said 
to be in all probability t}v- n suit of an early effort to assign an 
adequate origin to the Earth Mother. As will be indicated below> 
in the later role which the mythology assigns her, she is com- 
pletely identified with the earth. ^ 

In the KojiH account the sun and moon deities sprang from 
the purified eyes of Izanai^i as he washed in a river of Tsukushi, 
the sun-goddess from his Ijeft eye, the moon-god from his right 
eye.' 

Polynesian mythology presents analogous details here, again. 
The m3rthology of the Cook Group xdates that the father of 
gods and men was VcUea who took to wife Papa^ the Earth- 
Mother. An account which Gill considers very ancient repre* 
sents Vatea as possessed of two wonderful eyes, " rarely visible 
at the same time." " In general, whilst one, called by mortals 
the sun, is seen here in the upper world, the other eye, called by 
men the moon, shines in A\aki (the spirit world)."* A Maori 
poem speaks of the moon and sun as having been thrown up 
into the sky " as the chief eyes of Heaven."* 

1. A., T, p. 34, For " smaller palace of the Sun " the text reads g Z.*^*^* 
hi no waka miya (N. p. 23). Ancsaki has translated tins " Solar Young Palace " 
{Cf. H. E. R. E., Vol. 8, p. 38). The meaning of lULs apparent subordination of 
Izana^ to the Sun-goddess will be taken up later in the discussion. 

2. Cf. C, p. 42. 

3. GiU, Wm. Wyatt, Myths mid Sm^ fnm Uit SoiOk Pacific (London, 
1876), pp. 3^. 

4. Taylor, R., T* Ikaa Maui or JVSrw ZttOmdaMd Ut MiMmtt (Loa- 
don, 1870 sod ed.)i p> 109. 
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Dixon says, *' The sun and raoon in the Maori myth seem 
generally to be regarded as Kangi's of&pring who were later 
placed (or eyes in the sky, arid similar beUe& prevailed in the 
Society Group and in Samoa."' 

A myth that connects the origin of the sun and moon with 
the eyes of Izanagi can mean little other than that this kanii is 
to be understood as a deification of the sky, thought of as pos- 
sessing two wonderful eyes. 

Again, Susa-no^o, the Japanese god of storm and violence,: 
is r^resented as having been born from the nostrils of Izanagi^ 
The mj^hology at this point can be consistently interpreted as 
presenting the idea that the stormy, violent wind was the snort- 
ing breath o! the Sky^Father. The Nihongi says that ttie wind- 
god, Shuia-tsii-Jdko-no-kaiui (" Prince-of-Long-Wind-Ziu^w/ "),. 
who drives away the morning mists is the breath o( Ir;anagi^ 

Again, the connection with the lower world which the 
mythology assigns to Izanami is such as to identify her with 
earthrdeities of other fields. The myth relates that Izanami 
while in the midst of her creative activities, through giving birth 
to a deity of fire, at length went away. Iganagi in order to 
meet with her after their separation had to pass into the Land of 
Night beneath the earth."* Here Izanami became the Great 
Goddess of the Underworld. The Kojiki says, " So Izanami- 
no-mikoto is called the Great-Dcity-of- Hades {Yoino-isu d-kanii)"^ 
In the Polynesian myth Papa, after her separation from Rangi, 
was so closely related to the earth and the lower world as to 
constitute in her own person the various divisions of hell.* This 
Identification of the Kaith^ddess with the underworld is a wide- 
spread characteristic of prinntive mythology. This double nature 

1. Dixon, cit.y p. 37. Cf. also Tregear, o^, cif., p. 392; White J.» 
Ancient History of the Maori, I, p. 7. 

2. C/. C, p. 43. • ' 

3. A., I, p. 2a. 

4. C, p. 34. 

' 5. JNA, p. 38. 

6. Tregear, q^. mt, p. 315. 
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was common to most Eartti-divlnities among the Greeks. Mac- 
CuUoch points out that the Roman Tellus was likewise associated 
with the underworld/ The same is probab'.y true of the Baby- 
lonian Earth-goddess Allatu, " The Lady ot Hell."* The Earth- 
mother of the Iroquois was the goddess of both night and earth.^ 
Hie meaning of this two-fold 4ii&nicter in the case of Iganami 
imll be dealt wHk later in tlie dfscugion* 

An additional piece of evidence pointing toward the ancient . 
Sky-Father character of Tsuinagi is to be derived from that 
portion of the account wherein are introduced the tears w hich 
Izana(^i shed at separation froi^i wife. The Maori niyth here 
again presents valuable material lor comparison. The mythology 
of this people after recounting the story of the great separation 
already mentioned, continues, " Up to this time the vast Heaven 
lias still ever remained sqiarated from hb spouse the Earth. Yet 
llieir mutual love still continues^the warm sighs <^ her loving 
bosom stDl ever rise up to him, ascoiding from the woody 
mountains and valleys, and men call these mists ; and tlie vast 
Heaven, as he mourns, through the long nights his scpiration 
from his beloved, drops frequent tears upon her bosom, and 
men seeing these term them dew-drops 

Although the meaning of the separation of the Japanese 
lovers appears to differ in certain important respects from that of 
the above, yet the Polynesian myth dieds valuable light on tfaeind* 
dent of the weeping of Izanagu After Teanatni had retired upon 
giving birth to the fire-god, Jjana^i is made to cry out, " Oh, my 
beloved wife ! Oh, that I should have exchanged you for a 
single cliild ! " The Kojtki then continues : " And as he crept 
toward her pillow and as he crept toward her feet, there WM 
bom from his teats Uie deity who Uvea at Unetuo no Kmotmio 
on Mount Kagu. Her name is ' Weeping-Rain-Deity ' (NaUi- 

I. MacCulloch, 4^ tU.^ p. IJI. 

a. Ibid. 

3. Alexander, op. cil.f p. 295. * 

4. Dixoo, op. cit., p. 33, quoted from Grey, Fofynesian Mythology, 
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same-fto-kamioT Naki'Sawami m?'Jtamf)/*hi^ Japanese account 
the tears of Isanagi are fdn-dtops, in the Maori myth the tears 

of Rangi are dew drops ; in both cases moisture from the sky is 
interpreted as tears of grief and longing at the separation of the 
ancient lovers. The conclusion, that Izanagi is to be interpreted 
as the great Sky-FatlKr, similar to Rangi, appears to be support- 
ed by tUs evidence. The Skjr-god nature of Izanagi is fuilher 
suggested in the apparently meaningless statement * - as he crept 
toward her pillow and as he crept toward her feet." What at 
first glance appears altogether fanciful if not ridiculous, becomes 
on furtliL^r thought an inevitable part of the story. The myth 
has preserved here a fragment that is of considerable value in 
determining just what and who Izanagi and Izanami anciently 
were. We only have to imagine ourselves standing with primi- 
tive man on the.prostrate form of Mother-Earthy with the wee|>> 
ing, rainy sky creeping down toward her " pillow " on the one 
horizon -and down to her feet on the other — ^we have but to 
tmderstand tlra to surmise that Itanagi and hanami emerg- 
ed out of fundamental and universal human experiences with the 
phenomena earth and sky. 

Further data pointing toward the original sky -god character . 
of Izanagi may be found in the nature of the sword which was 
girded about him and which flashes forth here and there in the 
mythology. The condusioa is that this sword was the lightning 
fla&h. Like Jupiter Fulminator and other sky-fathers, Isanagi 
was equipped with a striking weapon which had its origin in 
ancient experiences with the thunderstorm. The evidence which 

t. t^, SanuHK^iU, p. tS; C.>p.3t. Tbe title of this det^ is vrittea 
in tbe Xofm jfl^if icH ud in the Nikmtgi Itificif* The vendenug of umam 
^ the sense of M»ii>, smkt, **nitk** follom a snggested teadiiig advsaoed tgr 

Motoori in Xi^ Detu \Cf. Dni Nihon Shimmi Jisko {^X^iKm^VUS* 
"Dictionaiy of Japanese Gods," Tokyo, 191 2), p. 231 J. For cmie, "rain," read 
same in compotmds see hnrusanie, " spring rain " and murasame, " sudden show- 
ers." Suggestive material for comporisoti with IzatiagPi tears of separatioa will 
be found in Harrison, J. E., Ihcmlst ^ Situiy of the Social Origins of Qr<€k 
Religion (Canibridgei 191 2), p. i^G. 
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the old Japanese records furnish in this matter is fairly conclu- 
sive. According to the KoJiA'l, the name of I:-anagVs sword was 
Ame-iutwo-ha-ban, " Heavenly-Point-Blade-Extended."* This 
sword appears as one of the kami with the title Itsu-ni>^wo4wrban-' 
no-kand, '* Majesttc-Poitit-BIade-Extended-Deity."* /isu or idsu 
m (iie title of this deity is a term used to express the awe-inspiring 
character or the effulgence of a kami. In the mere matter of 
the names of Izanagi's sword there seems to be a slight amount 
of evidence indicating an original formative experience in some 
phenomenon that was associated with the heavens {ama) and 
which, at the same, tima^ was majestic or terrible. More ditect 
evidence is to be found in the &ct that the Kojiki makes this 
sword the fether of the ancient Japanese thunde^god, Takt-ndkor 
dzueki'nihwo'no'kami (" TerribleThunder-Male-Deity ").^ The 
myth relates that when the matter of the pacifying of the tur- 
bulent land that later was to become the territory of Japan, was 
under oi^ciission in the council of Taka-ma-ga-haray it was pro- 
posed that " Majestic-Point-Blade-Extended-Deity *' be sent 
down to accomplish this task« When consulted in the matter 
this deify replied, " I will obey and will respectfully serve you. 
' Nevertheless on this errand ye should send my child, the Terri* 
ble-Thunder-Male-Deity."* The offspring of IsamgVs sword 
then is thunder. The inference is plain as to what the sword 
itself must have been in the original experience of the makers of 
the myth. 

Further evidence pointing to a connection between thunder 
and IsanagVs sword is to be found in the NUwngL In one 

1. Cf. C, p. 34. Votive swords with blades broad toward the point in imita- 
tion of the slmpe of the ancient Japanese weapon are frequently found at Shinto 
slirines iu the present. The shape of these swords suggests a remote origin in the 
stone age first-hatchet. 

2. c.» p. 100. 

3. Q<: A., I, p. 68, note 3. MtkaOaieki is endently the Mine as iAa&ueMi, 
oOnnder.*' Seea]soSatow,«Ancient Jei»ncieRitna]s»''T. J., VoL VH, 

4. Q^. C.,p loot. 
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passage of this record we read of cettain deities who dwelt m 
the Rock Cave of Heaven. They were the three genera- 
tions of kami\ Mika-no-haya-/u-no-ka)fiL Tcvnblc~Smit-¥[xQ.- 
Deity "), who was the son oi Itsu-no-wo-bashiri~no-kami (Majes- 
tic-Male-Running'Deity *'), Hi-no-haya-ld-no-kami (" Swift-Fire- 
of-Fire-Deity "), and Take'inikadzuchi-no-kmni (" Tcrriblc-Thun- 
der-Deity ") who was the child Swift-Fire-of-Fire-Detty.^ 
Thdse (deities lived in the Rock Cave of Heaven ; that is to say, 
they were generally imnsible* but Hiey flashed forth as swift 
6re accompanied by a thunder<child. We may have little hesi- 
tation in saying tliat they had their origin in ancient human 
experiences with the thunder storm. The parentage of the 
thunder god, found once in Izanagi's sword and again in a swift 
fire of heaven, plainly &vors the interpretation that th^e two are 
one and the same and that the Majestic^Point-Blade-Ejctended, 
worn by Izandgi is nothing other than the lightning flash. 

Evidence for the conclusion that the sword of Izemagi is 
the lightning flash can be made yet more particular. We have 
only to consider the exegesis of the various deities that spring 
from the blood that attaches to the different parts of IizanagPs 
sword wlien he slays Kagu-tsuc/u, to fiad unexpected confirma- 
tion of our interpretation. The pertinent section of the Kojiki 
following the account of how Ijtcatami died in giving birth to 
Kagurtstichi reads, " Hereupon Izanagima-mikato drew the ten- 
grasp sword with which he was girded and cut off the head of 
his child, Kagtirtsuchi-m-kaftn* The names of the deities that 
were then born from the blood that stuck to the point of his 
sword and bespattered the multitudinous rock masses were Iwa- 
saku-twkatrd (" Rock-Splitting- Deity "), next Ne-saku-no-kam 
z. (^/^.N., p. 50 s A., I, p. 68. 

2. The C T1 elusion that invisibility of Celestial plienomena or obscuration 
tbcrcof was described by the early Japanese myth-makers as an entering into the 
Rock Cave of Heaven is supported by the account of how wlien Ama-lemm-c^ mi. 
iami, the i>un-go<idesh, entered the " Rock Cave of Heaven " all tlie earth Ixcame 
dark. The original experience in thi-, ca:je was evidently the obscuration of the 
sun eiiixer iu an eclipse or by rain clouds. 
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(" Root S[ jlittino;-Deity and next hiju isutsu-no-iVi/^iio-katni 
(" Rock-Fusscs.suig~Male Deity ").' The names of the deities 
that were next bom from the blood that stuck to the upper part 
of his sword and again bespattered the multitudinous rock- 
masses were> Mkorino-hayarfurno'kami Xerrible-Swif^Fire- 
Detty ") next Ht-no-kayorhi'no-kami (''Swift Fire-of-Fire Ddty ") 
and Taki-mika<izuchi^n(Hwo-m-him (** Bfave-Thunder>Male- 
Deity " or " Brave-Terrible-Hammer-Male-Deity ").* . . • . 
The names of the deities that were next born from the blood 
that came together on the hilt of his sword and leaked out 
between his fingers were Kura-okami-no-kami ('* Dark-Rain- 
Deity and Kura-miciMu-ha-no-katm Q' Dark-Water-Swift- 
Detty ")* ** The parattel account tn the Nikongi rounds out the 
nuniber of deities bom from IzanagVs sword to three sets of 
triplets by adding to the liiA the name of KuroryaniOfHu^-fUh 
kami (" Dark-Mountain-Body-Deity ").' 

How then shall we interpret a sword that, at its point breaks 
the rocks, splits the trees to the roots, and impregnates the rocks 
with fire," that appears in its upp^r part as swift fire, giving birth 

1. For these three kami see C, p. 32. 

2. These tlvee kamf appearing oa tbe upper pait of hemagli smwd, have 
ilnady been noted as tbose who dwdt in the Rock Ctve Heaven. 

> The title of this deity is writtenMJK iDim in the AVf»/andng|Hi in the 
Nike^ JQfnr(|0 is taken in the sense of " dark " or Uack." TUsmeaiung 

is favoured in the Dai Nihon Shimmei Jiiho {Cf. p. 137 under Kura okami-no- 
kami)* Okami is taken in the orduutfy sense of the reading ||, as given in the 
namely " the god of rain or waler " ((y. N, p. 14). The elements of 
the ideogram pive the idea of a dragon god of rain " rain " and " dragon ")« 

4. {A'o;:/ii), {^Nihongi). Tlic Dai Nihm Shimmei 
Jisho, following Motoori, advances the interpretation that muLu (|Spi^) here 
carries the idea of « water" and ha (^) the sense of sumiyaka, " swift." {C/. Dai 
Nikm SMmmti Jisho^ p. 137). The Ni^mgL definitely states that a certain 
lStbu-luM»-m«t bom firam AiwmmmiV was a " water dd^ ** (4tj||i}. ((7. N., p. 12). 
Thns, on food anthority, £mnMKit6mJia-m-Jbami may be rendered ** Daik-Water« 
Swift-Deity." 

5. A-» I, p. 83, note 13. 

6. The Japanese myth of the deities that appear at the point of Iwmaglt 
sword reflects a wideq;»ead belief that flints^ which contain the element of fir^ are 
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to thunder — a sword that brings forth at the hilt dark, mountain- 
like masses that drip water? Plainly, it is the picture of a 
tliunder Storm. Kagurtsuchi "m&Vaiikd by a mighty thunder- 
storm in which, when the sword of Issanagi flashed in the sky, 
swift 6re broke on the rocks and trees^ Mtka-dzucki pounded 
with his hammer, Kura-okann and Kura*yama4sitnn'no-kami 
were seen gathering together like the masses of great black 
mountains up above, and .then, as the climax of the entire scene, 
trickliiig out between the fingers of Izanagi came Midzu-ha — 
water raining down out of the black clouds upon the earth 
below. We stand here in the presence of what is probably the 
oldest picture in Japanese literature. It is indeed a picture-poem, 
certainly one of the first ever produced by the remote ancestors 
of the Japanese race. The picture placed bdbre us here in the 
KojiH contains all of the elements of a terrific thunder-storm 
and, be it noted, nothing more. We conclude then that the 
sword of Izanagi i<; the lightning flash. 

One of the Nihongi accounts still further connects the death 
of Kagurtsuclti with a thunder-storm by introducing the variant : 
** Iganagtrna-trnkoto drew his sword and cut Kdgu-isucAi infx> 
thre? pieces. One of these became the Thundei>god {Ikadguehi-no^ 
kami)^ one became the Great-Mountain-Body-Deity ((/-jy^7W/T-f 
mi-no-kami) and one became the Fierce-Rain-god (^Taka-okafniy^ 

thrown down hf tlie tlwnderixdt or that sacred fire, i«e. the ligbtning 6as1i, fidls 
from heaven and enters into " rocks, trees and herbage" {Cf» A., I, p. 29) from 

whence it may be-exlraclcd by striking or rubbing. For a clear statement of the 
meaning of the dca'h of Kagu fstdc hi 10. relation to early ideas of the origin of fire 
see Rcvon, " Cosmoijony and Cosmology (Japanese)," H. E. R. E., Vol. 4, p. 165, 
Rcvon does not connect the death of Ka^^u tuiJti with the lightning flash and tlie 
•clion of a Japanese sky-fallier, yet such a couacclion strongly supported by the 
internal evidence of the literary records. For a statement of the early cult of 
radcs and stones in relation to sacred fire and the sky-god see Foucart, G., ** Sky 
«nd Sky-Gods," H. E. R. E., Vol. 11, p. 583. 

I. The text here leaves no room for doubt. It sajs plainly thunder, 
cod. Cf* N., p. 18. 

2- 1^35 ^7- N , o/>. at. The Nihon Shimmd Jisho (p. 189) suggests that 
$aka should be taken in the sense of Utkikif fierce." 
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It is difficult to see how anything other than ea^riences with 
seasonal storm could bave produced this mythology. 

Again, vihesi Izanagi flees from out of the lower world 
after his vain effort to possess his' dead wife once more his sword 
is again unsheathed. This time it flashes " behind him " as he 
hurries on pursued by the ciglit deities of tJiiindcr} The evi- 
dence here also suggests the memory of seasonal storm. 

It was then a thunder-storm that killed Kagu-tsuchif 
" Glittering-Earth."^ He was a true child of Isanami — ^Fruitful 
Mother Earth — and at the same time, he was a Fire God. He 
was a ^cialized form of fire. He was that form of fire which 
manifested itself to the makeiB of the myth in their experiences 
with an intense summer heat. When it became time for him to 
be born his mother ** became feverish/' she was burnt/* she 
*' suffered change and went away." The old mythology in 
forms that are about as plain as human words can well be 
made thus sets forth experiences in a climate in which vege^ 
tation withered and died away owing to the coming of a season 
of intense heat. It was a heat so great that it ** glittered " and 
" shone a very god of fire was brought forth from the womb 
of Mother Earth. And then Kagu-tsuchi died in a mighty 
storm. He was killed by the sword of the Sky-Father.* Yet 
he did not altogether die. His death was the breaking of the 
drought. 

t. Cf, C, pp. 36-37. 

2. The fiiU title of this deity is 
'< Giittering-Earth-Deity-of-Fire "). Tsmhi ( Ji) is here inlerprctcd in the sense of 
(he priman,' meaning of the ideograph, i.e. "earth." For similar renderings in 
the cases of otlier deities whose titles contain the element (sttchi or tstUsti cf. Dai 
Ni/miS/timr/iei Jis/io, pp. 65, 230. Ka^u i< taken in llie sense of kagnyaktt, "to 
glitter." Alternate names uf this deily indicate au original experience witli objects 
vhush conUun Iwafc or fite whkli also reflect heat or glitter therewith— 7// 
yagi-Airtra-WM$9-Jktmi, *' Glittering-Swift*Iible-Dett]r<if-Fne " or Ftre-lMiTning- 
Swift-Mak«Ddty-of-Fii« » HMto-J^fga-iiMo-nO'^ami, f* Glittering^-cMd-DdlT- 
of.Fiie» or « Shiaidg-Pri11ce.Deit7-of.Fire » and Ifa-mtuuiMio-JM, "Fin. 
Product ng-Deity." Exj>erienoes with the dry and heated ol^ects of smnmer easth 
voold natfualljr produce foch epithets. 
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That Kagurtsuchi did not altogether die is seen immedi- 
atdiy in the chaiacter of the detties that came from his dvided 
body. Kagu4sucfd, who, it must be remembeied, in the 
ori^nal formative experience, only an aspect of the earth, namely, 

earth in a fiery mood, when slain by Izanagi, gives birth to 
ni M.intains. In this connection the Kojiki says, " Tha name 
of the deity that was bom from the head of Kagu tsuchi no 
kand who had been slain was the Deity Possessor-of-the-True. 
Pass-Mountains* The name of the deity that was next born from 
his chest was the Deity Possessor-of-Descent-Mountains. The 
name af the ddty that was next bom from his beUy was the 

. Deity Possessorof-the-Innennost-Mountains. The name of the 
deity that was next born from his private parts was the Deity 
Po^essor-of-tlie-Dark-PvIountains. The name of the deity that 
was next born from his left hand was the Deity Possessor-of-the- 
Densely-Wooded-Mountain& The name of the deity that 
was next bom from his right hand was the Deity-Poasessor- 

* of-the-Outlying-Mountauns. The name of the deity that was next 
bom from his left foot was the Deity Possessorof-the-Moorland- 
Mountains. The name of the deity that was next bom from his 
right foot was the Deity Possessor- of-the-Outer-IMoiintains.'" 

The Kojiki herein sets forth a racial memory that is true to 
tile experiences of the makers of the myth. One who has lived 
through the dry season of southern A&ia wherein the heated 
earth cracks and the air becomei^ so thick and heavy with 
dust that in certain districts the sun seems to go down in 
the middle of tiie afternoon, knows that after the great 
storms of the south-west monsoon have killed Kagu-lsttchi, the 
air is washed clear and the mountains appear as if new-born 
from the body of the earth. There is no intention of 
attempting to maintain that the storm that killed Kagw 
tsuchi was the south-west monsoon, yet it seems £ur to 
conclude that somewhere in their wide joumejnngs the 
ancestors of the Japanese race passed through agricultural 
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experienoes in a mountainous oountxy that had a terrific summer 
heat which made it inevitable that from the dain body of Kagtf 
tsue/d should emerge mountain deities. 

We may conclude, then that the episode of the withdrawal 
of Izanami tx> the lower world is based on the same iiuiiian 
social experiences as are similar episodes relating the withdrawal 
of similar Earth-Mother deities in other fields. These ancient 
and fundamental human* experiences are agricultural, emerging 
out of the effect of seasonal changes on vegetation. In a cold 
dimate when winter comes on« eaith's vegetation withers and 
Mother-Earth retires. In a hot dimate when the heat df sum- 
mer comes on, vegetation likewise languishes and withers, and • 
the Earth-Mother grows feverish, is burnt and p-oes away. This 
interpretation is already widely accepted in fields outside of 
Japan. We may have little hesitation in accepting it in exfdana- 
tion of early Japanese mythology. The search which Izamgi 
makes for Izanand reechoes the search of the Egyptian Ids for 
the body of Osiris} The original meaning of the death of 
Mtis in the Phrygian myth of AtHs and Cybeh was the death 
of vegetation in winter.' In th,fj llomeric llyvui to Dc meter, 
the Karth-Mother goddess, written probably in the seventh cen- 
tury B,C. the story is told of how Persephone, when gathering 
flowers in a field, was stolen and carried away to the under 
world. The mother saddened and languished and refused to 
produce grain that men might live. The earth was unfruitful. 
It was finally arranged that the daughter sliould spend eight 
months of each year with her mother, during which time the 
earth was fruitful.^ The languishing of the Greek P^arth-IMother, 
Demeter, corr^ponds exactly with the sickness and departure 
of the Japanese Earth-Mother, Izanam, The Babylonian fshtar, 
the mother of gods and men, was an andent Earth-Goddess. 

1. MUller, E^ptim Mytkoh^ {MyUtology of AU Jtaces^ Vol. XII), pp. 
113 ff. 

2. Cf. 1 1. 1:. R. E., Vol. 2, p. 21S. 

3. C/. 11. 1-. K. E., Vol. 9, p. 74^. 
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Her journey to the lower world in search of Tammuz was the 
andent Babylonian mterpnetalion of the death of vegetation. 
Vegetadon died and earth's fertility ceased when Ishtar was in 
the lower world.^ 

The idea that the Japanese myth of Izanagi and Izanami 
was in some way connected with seasonal changes in vegetation 
is suggested by the fact that in the struggle between Izanagi 
and the forces of the lower world various food items — grapes, 
bamboo^routs, and peaches — appear as important 6ctors in 
assisting his escape to the upper world* Further connecdoti 
with seasonal change arises from the evidence of the Nihongi 
that Isanafm was anciently worshipped with a spring festival 
"by offerings of flowers.'" Flower festivals to the Earth- 
Mother are widely distributed as, for example, " Among the 
aborigines of India, the Earth-Mother is worshipped ixuuniy in 
connection with agricultural seasons. Sacrifices are offered, and 
she is begged to be propitious, while she has ofben a special 
festival, or, as among the Oraons, a spring festival celebrates her 
marriage with Heaven."^ The Dravidtans of South India wor- 
ship a Great Mother. The customary offering is flowers.* E. 
S. Hartland says, " Every year when the ^^Z tree is in blossom 
the Oraons of Bcnj^al celebrate the marriai^e of the earth-goddess 
with Dharmc, the sun-god."" Every year when the flowers on 
Mount Tsukuba in Japan begin to blossom the peasants of the 
vicinity celebrate the Ozageswari Great-Seat-Ciaange ") of Isif 
nami, that is, her journey to her shrtne on the mountain top^ And 

1. Regarding the point of bhtai'sieUtion to seasonal dianges in vegeta- 
tion Jeremias lemarks, Since natiue ^ei and comes to life again (inoosmical 
language sinks into the Underworld and then rises again), she is the goddess who 
goes with dying nature into the Underworld and who brings up the new life." 
•* Die Religion in Babvlonien," Allgememe RelfgfetU'Gesehiehtet p. 29. 

2. C/.Q., pp. 36-7. 

3. Cf A , T, p. 21. 

4. H. E. R, E., Vol. 5, p. 129, Kef. is to Crooke, Fopular mtii^ion and 
Folkloie of JV. India, Vol. I, p. 30 ff. 

5. Cf. Ilijpkiai, E. W. The Ilisloty of Rzl'i^ionSy p. 170. 

6. HE R. E., Vol. 9, p. 823. 
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every year when vegetation begins to wither on the mountam 
she is brought down again to the shrine at the base. While it 
is true that Izanagi fikeme shares in this modem OzagaivaHt 
yet the present-day, popular explanation is that it it especially 

■designed to protect IzammL The peasants of the district say 

in explanation, " It is not good that a woman should remain out 
on the mountain in the winter." It is of SfK^cial interest that the 
movements of Izanattd at the Tsukuba shrine should still be 
connected with seasonal changes. The old mythology of 
the south seems to have been adapted to fit a northern 
climate. 

The Earth-Mother character <AIganatm is likewise to be 
■^und in the nature of the deities which spring from difficmit 
'parts of her body after her relations as the wife of Izanagi have 
. been severed. These deities appear as the independent creation 
of Izananii and thus, on the hypothesis put forward in the pre- 
sent discussion, ought to be closely related to the earth itself. 
From the vomit ot IzananU came two deities of metal» from her 
excrement two other deities who preside over clay, from her 
urine a water deity and also a god of growth called Waka-itm' 
stiH-nihkami (** Young Growth Deity")/ These first named 
deities may be understood as originating in an early mythological 
scheme which regards metal, clay, and water as discharges from 
the body of the Earth-M other. In the Nikongi account the 
Young Growth Deity " just mentioned appears as the producer 
of the silk-worm, the mulberry tree, and the five grains.' 
^' Growth " thus transforms " Earth " into these objecls useful 
to man. The Kojiki relates that tn the body dtlzanoim as she 
lay in the lower world resided eight deities of thunder.* We 
here have a mythological fragment which may be consistently 
interpreted as originating in primitive experiences with subter- 
ranean noises. In Teutonic mythology the thunder god TJwr 

1. Cf* C, p. 29. 

2. Cf. A., I, p. ai. 

3 iy:c.,p.36. 
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has for his mother the great giantess /ardk who is identified as 
the Earth.' 

One of the noriio ha» preserved the account ol Isaiutfm^s 
return to the upper world out of tiie Lind of Night and her 
creation anew of certain deities that break the dxought brought 
on by the birth of Kagu-ttuehi* The evidence seems practically 

concluave in identifying^ the mo\ cu;cnts of Izanami with the 
complete cycle of seasonal changes passed through by the 
Earth-Mother deities of other mythologies. The norito which 
was formerly used in the " Fire-calming-ceremony " (ko-sfdsume 
no tuatsun) presents this episode thus : " The two deities 
IzanagL and Isamnd becanae hu^HUid and wi& and begot tlie 
dghty countries and the eighty islands and, also, they begot 
eight hundred myriads of deities. Finally, when leanattd gswe 
birth to I lo-musubi-no-kaini (Fire Producing- Deity; her private 
parts were burned and she became hidden in the rocks. ' My 
beloved husband, look not on me for the space of seven nights 
and seven days', she said. Before the end of the seven days, he 
wondered at her concealment and looked on her, and her private 
parts had been burned in giving birth to Fis^ Then Izanami 
said, ' Oh, my beloved husband, thou hast put me to shame by 
looking on me at such a time when I had said, " Look not on 
me." So my beloved husband, thou must rule the upper world 
and I will rule tlie lower world.' And she became hidden in 
the rocks. When she readied the Even Hill of Yomi she 
thought and said, * In the upper world, ruled over by my be- 
loved husband, I have given birth to and left behind a child of 
evil heart. So returning* sbe yet again gave birth to children — 
the Deity of Water, Gourd, River-kavea, and Clay-Mountatn- 
Lady iHani-yama^me) — to these four kinds of thing? she gave 
birth. Then she taught Icanagi saying, ' Whenever the heart 
of this evil-hearted child becomes violent subdue it with the 



1. Qr.H.E.R.£.,Vol.5,p. 129. 
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Deity of Water, with Gourd, with Clay-Mountain-Lady and 
with River-leaves."^ 

The introduction of the Deity of Water here as one of the 
agents in the subjection of Kagii-tsucJii reapeats the idea of the 
coming of water in the form of the two rain-deities, Kura-o-kand- 
no-kami (" Dark- Rain Deity ") and Kurarnddzu'ho'no'kantt 
(" Dark -Water-Swift-Deity ") who appeared on the sword of 
the Sky-Father when he killed his child,' The gourd is amply 
an ancient receptacle for storing and canying water. ** River> 
leaves/' wluch the wriio makes Isanatm produce on her le* 
appearance in the upper world, strongly suggests seasonal change 
wherein the new v^cgetation fii^t appears along the courses of 
streams and rivers. According to the NUiongi, Hani-yama- 
hitne is an earth^oddess.* She is made to marry Kagu-tsucfd^ 
who is also an earth deity, and the two beget between them, 
Waka-mtiSuH-na-kand^ already mentioned as the producer of 
the five grains, the mulberry tree and the silk-worm. The 
Kojikl states that the chfld of this same Waka-musuH-no-kaffd 
was the great Food-Goddess, Toyo-ukc-binie-no-kami^ The 
bisis of this mythology is evidently seasonal cliange, regarded 
as induced by the return of the Harth-Mother. This change 
brings new life to the parched earth and food to the ancient 
husbandman. That the underlying experience is recurrent with 
the coming and going of seasons is also suggested by the state- 
ment of the norito that Izanann*s new children are to be made 
use of " Whenever the heart of this evil-hearted child becomes 
violent." 

An item of evidence of a different character is to be found 
in the fact that the term papa has survived in Polynesian langu- 

1. t^hOo^ Hatato, Norito Skiki JO^ (Sliai^S29lTtt* " Lectures on tlM 
Korito Ceremoniei," Osaka, 4tlk ed.), VoL II, pp. 3-4. See also Aston, 

2. See alx>ve, p. 204. 

3. Cf. A., I, p. ai. 

4. //'///. 

5. C/. C, pp. 29-30. 
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« 

ages with the tneanuig of ** Earth-Mother while in archaic 
Japanese the same fomi, means "mother"* (modem 

Japanese hahd^ 

A most important argument lor the Sky^Father and 

Earth-Mother characters of Teanagl and Isanand is to be found | 
in their primary creative function with reference to the total \ 
mythological scheme of old Shinto. They are universal parents. \ 
They gave birth to the land, the living thinjg^ of the vegetable \ 
world, and were the ancestors of gods and men. The Nihongi | 
preserves the record of their proper position in the original my \ 
thology when It says, "They produced all manner of things ^ 
whatsoever."* The Kogosfau opens tlie account of the Japanese 
cosmogonic myth with the creative activities of this pair. They 
are the first kami introduced. The text says, " 1 iiave heard 
that at the creation of heaven and earth the two deities Izanagi 
and Izanami became xiian and wife. Xhey begot the Eight 
Great Islands and also mountains, rivers, grasses and trees. 
Again, they begot the sun-goddess and the moon-god."^ Thus 
. it is that they occupy in the andent Shinto pantheon exactiiy 
the positions of the Sky-Father and the Earth-Mother of other 
mythologies. 

The iiilcrprctatiua of Jzanai^i and J^anainL here adopted 
assigns them an importance consistent with the place which 
"they occupy in the Shinto pantheon. For although in that 
portion of the mythology which clearly reflects the influence of 
the political organlscation of ancient Yamato culture the Sun- 
Goddess, Amttterast^mi-katmt takes precedence over all other 
deities, yet in the original cosmogonic mj^h, itself, the activities 
of Izanagi and Izanami are central. The probable reasons for 



I. Tiegear, op, cii.y p. 314- 
s. QCT.A.S.J.,VoLl6^p.^ 

4. Swki, A., Kosoikui Kbgi (ttfaw«. t^mJftJMMf l-Mturesoatha 
Xi^oMi* Pub. by the JOgaiu Skam, loth ecU, Tokyo, 1921}, p, 4* 
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tfais rials of tlie cult of the Sun-Goddess and the subordfnation of 
the Sky-Father and Earth-Mother will bci considered later. Aston; 

classifies Lzanagi and Izanami under the heading of gods of 
abstraction and regards them as "evidently creations of sub-, 
sequent date to the Sun-Goddess and other concrete deities, for 
whose existence they were intended to account.'" lzanagi and 
hb mate are assigned by this scholar " to that stage of religious 
progress in which the conception has been reached of powerful 
sentient beings separate from external nature.'^* The interpre- 
tation of origin which Aston is thus led to accept is that they 
were suggested to the ancient Japanese writers by the Yin and 
the Yang, or the male and the female principles, of Chinese 
philosophy. 

Against Aslon's view can be advanced the thoroughly 
concrete character of lzanagi and Iganatni as indicated by the 
evidence given above. They are not abi^tracdons formulated to 
give a theoretical account of older defies. The central position 
wHch these original parents occupy in the Japanese m3fthology 
makes it hardly possible that they could hive been borrowed 
from Chinese philosophy without the entire cosiiiogonic scheme 
having been likewise taken over. With all the obvious Chinese 
influence in the Nihongi there is no evidence of such extenave 
and early borrowing from China as is made necessary by Aston'a, 
theory, lzanagi and Izanand must be taken as original Japan- 
ese deities. They are the concrete expression of primitive ex« 
periences ^h the phenomena of earth and sky, interpreted in 
terms of a social life that is still so undeveloped as to be confuied 
almost entirely to the events of the parent-child group. Tius 
alone is proof of a great antiquity. 

Similar objections are to be advanced against the interpre- 
tation which overemphasises a phallic character for these deities.* 
The theory here builds to a large extent on etymological coo- 

1. Shinto^ p. 169. ' 

2. Ibid.^ p. 170. 

3. So Buckley, PhaHicism in Jn;^an^ pp, 22-26. 
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aiderations. It follows Motoori in assigning to the words Iga- 
nagi and Isanarm an origin in tzanau, to invite/' while and 
m are taken as equivalents of *' male " and *' female " lespec- 
tively ; hence the meanings, '* Male>Who-Invites " and '* Female- 

Who-Invites," i.e., invites to sexual relations.^ The naive detail 
with which the Kojiki enters into a description of the first creative 
activity of this pair lends some plausibility to the inteipretation. 

That phallic practices have been a 'part of the worship of 
Izanagi and Isanam is beyond question. Yet phallidsm is not 
the key to their interpretation. On the other hand, an isolated 
phallic theory does not do justice to their position in the cosmo^ 
gonic scheme. Phalltcism, with an underlying relation to fertility 
rites, has a world-u ide association with Earth-Mother cults.* For 
example, Priapus, the Greek phallic deity, was the son of Aphro- 
dite, an original earth-goddess.' The Isis and Osiris cult of 
Egypt appears to have been associated with phallicisnu* Male 
and female emblems with the meaning of fertUity charms, appear* 
ed in the ceremonies of both the Arrephoria and the Thssmo^ 
phoria.* Among the Yoruba on the west coast of Africa the- 
Earth-Mother is also a phallic deity." It is altogether to be 
expected that phallic rites should be associated especially with 
Izanauii in her character as universal niothci^ 

1. Cf. C, p. i8, note 8. At the present stage of investigation, the aiicinpt 
to argue from the meaning of thete name* to tlie functions of tfae deities is pie* 
carioos. Asttm piefeis to take im (ika) as a place-name ; hence, « tJie Mate of 
la " and ^ the Female of ba " p. 172). A recent Ji^nnese explanation 
attempts to interpret Main the sense of '*1)^nning'' or «*fiist"; hence^ "tbfr 
First Male" and «t1ie Fifst Female" (iQf. M^i SriMu Khun GMkJUU Xi^ 
VoL 16, p. 125). 

2. For references consult act. Phallism," U£.R£., VoL 9. 

3. Jbia. 

4. Idid. 

5. Cf. Harribon, Themis p. 266, also pp. 396 ff., 45I fF. "At Syracuse,, 
on Liie day of the Tliesmophoria cakes of sesame and haoxj representing the 
female sex. ... . ynxt carried aboiit and ofioed to tiie go dd iC MM ^ p ro^ 
baUy Demeter and Kore " (H E.R.B., Vol. 9, p. 8i8), 
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The foregoing discu^ion is offered as evidence that in 
Izanagi is preserved the memory of an ancient Japanese Sky- 
Father and in his mate, Izanami, the idea of a great Earth- 
Mother. Izanagi is a being who produces the deities of sua 
and moon from his eyes, the storm-god from his nostrils, whose 
breath is the, wind, whose tears are probably rain-drops and who 
<aifries a sword which is the lightning flash. Izananut his mate, 
is a being who has the double function of an earth-goddess 
of the upper world and of the lower world, whose body is as- 
sociated with the things that come from out the earth such as 
metal, clay, water and growing crops. Her death and depar- 
ture into the underworld are to be interpreted as an ancient 
statement of the effects of seasonal change on vegetation* 
The early mythology, in spite of its existing fragmentary char- 
acter, still preserves the account of her return from the 
lower world with reviving life. Izanagiy also, seems to have 
brought new vegetation with him out of the land of Yomi and 
modem local ceremonial still retains the influence of the idea 
that Izanami properly goes up to the mountain top with the 
returning life of spring. Finally the two are universal parents. 
In all these points the corre^ondenoe with Sky-Fatl)ers and 
Hardi-Mothers of o^r peoples is close. 

Such are (he kami in whom modem Shinto still 6nds 
original parents for the Imperial Family and for the general popu- 
lace alike. The sense in which they are to be taken as ance-tors 
is plain. In tracing the royal line back to Izanagi and Izanami 
the modem genealogists have been true to pure Japanese tradi- 
tion, but at the same time they have evidently builded better than 
they know. The line as thus established does reach back to 
''immemorial ages." We have, indeed, the extraordinary 
spectacle of a mod4m state supporting its political fabric with a 
genealogical scheme that has come straight down out of a primi- 
tivity so remote as to bear the impress of a mythology that was 
probably formulated as man's first attempt at a systematic world- 
iraew. The historidly of the two great ancestors who head the 
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royal genealogjies as given tn the modem " History for Middle 
Schools " is to be estimated exactly as we estimate the historical 
validity of Sky-Father and Earth-Mother myths elsewhere. The 
study here carries us into the field of pure mythology and not 
into that of history, as such. 

In assigning the above value to Izanagi and Izanauii we 
need not be led astray by the fact that the mythology so fully 
anthropomorphizes and domesticates them. Izanagi is pictured 
in the mj^h as a patriarch who marries and begets children, who 
weaxs clothes and carries a weapon with which he takes the life 
of a child. The legend of his final place of " concealment " on 
the Island of Ahaji is carefully preserved.^ Izanami is a woman 
who dies in childbirth and who is buried at Arima of Kumano.* 
Folk lore does the same thing for similar deities elsewhere, how- 
ever. Greek tradition, for example, has likewise preserved the 
knowledge of the places of birth and burial of the Sky-god, 
Zeu&^ £. W. Hopkins has fittingly called attention to the fact 
that the German thunder^od, Thor, was not regarded merdy 
as a noise in the sky but as a heavenly man with a decent 
femily of his own and with intimate relations with his clan on 
earth."* Such socialization of experience with nature is indeed 
an inevitable part of the evolution of human thought. 

In connection with the early ideas of the relations of Heaven 
and Earth a further matter is to be noted. Japanese my- 
tiiology bears clear traces of the influence' of a conception 
tfaat^at one time. Heaven hung close down over Earth and 
possibly^ also, of the idea that the two were subsequently 
separated through the efforts of the divine bdngs who lived 
in between them. A similar idea is widespread in the Oceanic 
area. The extent of the geographical di^ribution of a notion 



1. Cf., A., 1., p. 34. 

2. Ibid., p. 21. 

3. Cf. Fox, W. S., Greek and Soman MytJudogy^ pp. 154 ff. ; Harrisoo, 
cit.y pp. 1-15. 

4. Hopkins* £. W., 7h* HiUory tf Rdigimtt, p. & 
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of the original close proximity of Heaven and Earth aad 
their final separationi constitutes one of tl» remarkable featutes 
<A Oceanic myf^m^ogy, pBosingt as it does, tbnTugliont almoat 
the entire Pol3rne9ian and Indonesian areas. The myth occors in 
India, Borneo, in the Philippines, in the Celebes, in the Marshall 
Islands, in New Zealand and the Chatham Islands, in Samoa and 
the Union Group. In the account from the New Hebrides the 
sky originally hung so low as to be struck by a womm as she 
worked with mortar and pestle. In the mythology of both the 
Cook Group and the Society Islands the sky at first rested as iar 
down over the eaith as the leaves of plants growing on her 
surface.^ 

The New Zealand myth of Hie separation of Heaven and 

Earth presents noteworthy features, that, in certain respects, 
sjem to shed light on fragments in old Ja{xinese mythology. As 
summarized by Tregear from the graphic accounts of Maori 
chie& and priests compiled by Sir George Grey, the outlines of 
« file story are as follows. " Rangi (Heaven) and Papa (the 
Earth) lay dinging in a dose embrace, so intertwined that the 
children they had begotten dwelt in darkness in their nvrow 
realm. These children who afberwards became the great gods 
of men, resolved to rend their parents apart, and, afccr taking 
long counsel together essayed the task. One only, Tawhiri- 
matea, the Lord of Winds and Storm, was grieved at the deci- 
sion, and refused to join in the forcible divorce of Rangi and 
Papa. Rongo-marTane, Tangaroa, Huamia^ketike, and Tu* 
tnata-uenga all attempted the ' rending apart ' in vmn ; but the 
mighty Tane-ma4iuta, the Lord of Forests, at length forced 
Rangi upwards from the breast of his wife, and let in the light 
of day.'" 

In a further Maori account, presenting new details, Tane is 
assisted by Paia, his younger brother. The story relates how, 
after Raki (Ranj^i) and Pa^m had spoken words of affectionate 

I. Dixon, Oetmne Mythology, pp. 30-36, p. 322 note 93. 

3. Tregear, MaoH'JMfm^m Cn^anHve DkHmtny, 391 III 
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hievnlA, " Ftoa uplifted IBLtki, and Tane placed hia toko (pole) 
• • * . between I^pa and Ragl Biia did likewise witli his 

toko. . . . Then Raid floated upward, and a shout of 
approval %vas uttered by those up above, who said, * O Tu of 
the long lace, lift up the mountain.* Such were the words 
Bhouted by the inumeiable men (beings) from above In approval 
of the acts of Tane and Fsda ; but that burst of applause was 
mosdy in recognition of Tane's baving disconnected the heaven, 
and propped up its sides, and made them stab!e."^ 

On the Japanese side according to the Niktmgi account, at 
the time in which the creative activity of Izanngi and Izannmi 
was in operation, Heaven lay close down over Earth. Tliey 
were so near together that it was possible to send both the Sun- 
Goddess and Moon God up into the sky by erecting a ladder 
between Karth and Heaven — " At this time Heaven and £arth 
were stm not far separated, and therefore they sent her [the 
Sun-Goddess] up to Heaven by the ladder of Heaven.* Again 
an arrow shot from Earth punctured Heaven and passed through 
into the nuust of the deities dwellini: tlierein.' 

The Nihongi opens with the statement, In ancient times, 
Heaven and Karth were not yet separated." Thereupon follows 
the passage already considered which relates how Heaven and 
Earth evolved out of primitive chaos, ending with the statement, 
Thus Heaven was formed first and Barth was established after- 
wards." In immediate sequence appears a passage which liter- 
ally reads, " And Divine Beings existed in between " or " And 
Divine Beings lived in this interior (space)",* a form of statement 
which makes at this point a close similarity between the Oceanic 
and the Japanese mythologies. 

The question naturally arises, is the similarity any closer ? 
Is there anything in the old Japanese records indicating an idea 

I. White, Andmt History of the Maorit Vol. I, p, 46. 

3. A , I, p. 18. 

3. C , T, p. 96. 

4- imu^p^n- c/.N.,p.i. 
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that these deities dwelling between Heaven and Earth constituted 
the agency whereby the separation was accomplished ? White 
it is true that in the Japanese records this theme of separation is 
not expressly elaborated, yet Japanese mythology does state 
eieplldtly that there was a time when Heaven and Earth were 
still close together, and in one passage of the Kojiki there appears 
a statement bearing on the subject of separation which looks like 
the outcropping of an old mythological bed-rock which was 
assumed as well-known popular belief at the time of the 
compilation of the Kojiki* The passage In question appears 
in the form of a riote or commentazy in tiie or^nal text 
It comes immediately after the account of the beginning of 
Heaven and Earth wherein the names of the first five Heavenly 
Deities of the Kojiki are recorded. The note then says, " The 
five deities in the above list are the deities who disconnected 
Heaven."* Such a translation, although involving a departure 
from the interpretation of the Japanese commentators, is not forced ; 
on the other hand, it.follows the plain meaning of the ideograms.' 

It wiO be noted that in the Maori account given above we 
likewise have five deities involved in the attempt to raise up 
Heaven. It is not impossible that the Japanese annotator is 
eaiphasizing a nunierical factor, as if it were a well-known idea 
that the number of deities should liere total exactly five. 

In this same connection the similarity between the Japanese 
and Polynesian myths extends to a further interesting detail. It 
will be recalled that in the variant Maori account given above, 
Tani^ th.5 great god who labored with the most effect in the 
separation of Heaven and Earth, was assisted by hb younger 
brother, Paia, and that the disconnection was fedlitated by the 
erection of poles iiuku) between the bodies of Rangi and Papa, 
Toko throughout Polynesia has the meaning of " pole," *' prop " 



>• ±t^i»-t£:^£'JX*¥- ^V/>f/", p. 1 ft^d. ^±M%> Tokyo, 1899). NotC 
JpJ, waiaru, " to separate," " to divide " ; wakare^ " a separation," " a parting." 
a. (y. C, p. 16, m II. 
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or "sstaJf."^ Although Tane, himself* does not appear to have 
been called a toJka-godg that ts, a 'prop '-^d In Maori myCho- * 
logy, yet a whole aeries of such deities is associated with hinu 
Their names are variously given as Tokthmua, loktHrotOy 7oko- 

pa, Toko-maungai Toko-hurunuku, Tako-hururangi^ lokchruati- 
pua, Toko-kapikka, and Toko-tupua} On the Japanese side we 
have two toko gods listed in the ancient mythologies, namely, 
Ame-tw-toko-tachi-no-kami and Kuni-no-toko-tachi-no-kamii or 
" Heavenly-/47>&(^standtng-deity " and " £arthly^<74^^-standing- 
detty* It is to be noted that the former of these two hand is 
deity number five in the list of Japanese gods who " disconnect- 
ed Heaven " — ^to adopt the rendering already suggested. The 
evidence would appear to be almost complete if toko could be 
interpreted as an ancient Japanese word for " pole " or " prop." 
The archaic Japanese word for pole," however, is poko or 
hoko^ The latter form has survived in the modern language 
with the meaning of "spear." Further study may yet show 
Chat in the ancient Japanese language the word which we now 
call ** koko" was pronounced toko. At the present stage of 
information on the point, however* it is necessary to take 
toko in the sense of "eternal" or "eternally." Thus we 
have" Heavenly-etemally-standing deity " and " Karthly-eternal- 
ly-staiidinf^-deit-y " as the titles of these two Japanese toko 
gods. Even thus the idea of " eternally standing " as applied 

1. TekOf •* pole '* (Maori) ; " canoe-pole ** (Tonga, Futuna) j *' prop " (Niue) 5 
<*nlt-pole" (MangareTa); /Oi(0*/l9j(0, "pole" (Mukuoro); '* staff ** (FataiUy Niti^ 
Uvea) ; ** stick** (Aibiiqiiesas), Cf. ChnrchiU, Pdynesimt Wmtdermgif p. 4»». 

2. Tregcar, ^ ^/., p. 528,529. 

3. The sacred pole or pillar under the name of Ama'no-sakO'heko, ** Heaven- 
ly -I lill-rillar " or " Ileavenly-IItll-role," is found among the ceremonial o!)jccts 
of ancfcnt Shinto. The Ilinma Ftidoki relates that when Jingo Kogo set out for 
the conquest of Korea, tlio sliip on which she (raveled was equipped with sacred 
pillars called Ama-no-saka-hoko, set up forward and aft. a result the ex^ 
pedition went in safety across the sea and Shiragi was putiished. On return to 
Japan the koko were set iq> and worshipped as p.ik i^ods. IfaruM J^Uhii, ed. by 
XcmiJbamutn Kiyomori, 1863. One <^ tliese j^llar-gods atiU stands at Takachiho 
inHyiiga. 
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to a prop-god who must ever remain in place lest Heaven 
iiall back upon £suth is cot altogether inappropriate. If it 
is kgitiniate to asume hem » background o£ primitive nytho- 
lo£3r ooromoo to both the Japanese and the Poljaesiaa areao, 
then certainly the Inteiprrtation of Amt-Mo-toAo^M^kam as 
one of the important agents in the separation of Heaven and 
Earth introduces intelligible content into the title of this particu- 
lar Japanese deity. Is Atnc-no-toko-tachi-no-kami to be equated 
with the great Polynesian deity Jane or with deities directly 
associated with him ? The evidence may not be strong enough 
to bear weight of such a condusioo, yet some ol the sinu- 
kriiies appear dose. Jaivf-Mf»^a was the l4>fd of Foieats^ the 
&ther of all things that iiihebit them or that are made finom tiees.^ 
He also appears as the male princqde of generation. The Japanese 
word for male is otoko (archaic form, wo-toko). One riaturally asks, 
is not the part which the mythology assigns Tune in the separation 
of Heaven and Earth an expression of the ancient idea that the 
sky once rented on the trees and that they thus constituted the 
props that separated Heaven and Earth ? Oki the Japanese side 
the mycology is too fragmentary at this point to make an exact 
determination. Yet the title Toio-tackhuhham, inteiprcted as 
in the preceding discuasion, is not unfitting when apptied to trees. 
The Nihongi si\U:s that Auit-nj-tj/^^-t'iL/^-jio-inikoto was created 
by the transforniaLion of a tiling that appeared between Heaven 
and Earth, in form like a reed shoot." The origin of this deity 
is here explicitly connected with vegetation. Likewise, Kum* 
noMfko4aclurm94umd is an ancient Japanese god of giowth. 

Whatever the correct esqtlanation of these deities may be, 
it is especially important to note their positions in the genealogi- 
cal tables. On the Japanese side a Toko tachi-no-kami heads 
the Nihongi genealogies {Kuni-mHokotachi in Sect. I and Amo' 
u$~tafco-tac/u in Sect. III). On the Polj^nesian side Jane under 



I. Gflij, p. s. 
s. Qr.A.,I,p.3. 
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the name of Kane is the greatest of the deities of Hawaii, The 
same god occupies seventh place in the royal genealogies of the 
Maori (Ngati-Maniapoto tribe)^ and thkd place in the genealo- 
gies of the Morion.* 

We turn next to the consideration of certain other person- 
ages of the ancient Shinto pantheon who figure prominently in the 
modem official cult. 

I. TfCgMT,^ «dl»p. 667. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Cxtlt op the Sun-Godoess. 

The reestablishment in the modem period of afbnnof 
government which supersedes the particularism of the feudal 
regime with a state organization that goes back for many of 

its ideals and methods to the Great Reform of 645 A.D.* and 
which, thereby, attempts to find its political and emotional foci 
in the institution of imperial sovereignty, has been accompanied 
by a corresponding revival of the ancient cult of the Sun- 
f Goddess, Ama-terasu-d-mi-kam, She is officially interpreted 
/ as the Great Ancestor cMT the Imperial line and as the original 
organizing mind that gave rise to the foundation of the Japa- 
nese state. Thus she is accorded a central position not only 
in the ceremonial life of the Sliinto shrines, but also in 
the moral instruction of the government schools of modern 
. Japan. 

/ Wliile it is true that Izanagi and Izanami are recognized 
I as original parents of the race, yet it is in the Sun-Goddess and 
{ her Imperial Descendants that modem political Shinto seeks to 
! find the clearest definition of its interests and the explanation 
I of its origins. Professor Kono's definition of Shinto as a system 
that has developed on the foundation of the idea of reverence 
from a center in the Great Deity, Ama-tcrasu-d-mi-kami^ is 
merely a rcilcction of the contemporary tcachin»_; of llie Japa- 
nese government. This fact is well seen in the insistence with 

I. Cf, Murdoch, James, A HUtoty of Japans Vol. I, pp. i42-x8o ; Asakawa, 
K., The ^ufy Institutional Life of Jafan^ pp. 136>333. 

3. See above, p. 84. Note also tbe following <* Tlus Sun Goddess van 

worship]>ed at the shrine of Ise, is the center of the ShintS system and (be chief 
object of worship, both as the life-giving principle of the world, the smi- c of 
light and happiness, and as the Divine Ancestor of the Imperial Family, wliicli is 
the Grand Patriarchal Family of the whole nation." Kato, N., "Eastern Ideals 
aad the Japanese Spiritj" T.J. S. L., Vol. XIII (1914-15), Ft. I, p. 123. 
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which the go\ emment itself propagates the idea that Ama* 
Urasu-v-^'kami is an actual historical ancestor of the royal 
Kne. The accep'a ice of such teaching regarding tliis deity 
is hereby made a fundamental part of the development of the 
sentiments of lo) alty and patriotism. The connection thus 
established between the doctrines of divine imperial sovereignty 
and of patriotism on the one hand and the cult of Amorternsu* 
0-mrkam on the other is far too intimate to permit us to believe 
that the government intends that its promulgations regarding 
tlie Sun-Goddess are to be taken as founded on anjlhing 
other than authentic histoiy. 

We may turn first then to the consideration of the position 
which Ama'terasu-o-ftn-kami is assigned in the nationaUstic 
moral training of the modem Japanese educational system. 
Although attention has already been called to the great impor- 
tance that is officially attached to the inculcation of correct 
ideas regarding the place of this ddty in the Imperial genea- 
logies, yet tlie vital relationship which tiie matter has to Japan- 
ese political phil' •.s()^)hy, especially as it functions in tin- public 
schools, necessitates that this be given detailed consideration. 

Tlie statement translated immediately below is taken from 
Book I of a series of " Teacher's Manuals " that accompany 
the text4x)olcs on Japanese histoiy published by the Depart- 
ment of Education. In these helps for teachers the lessons of 
the text-books used by the children are taken up in order and 
detailed official diicction is gi\ en the teachers ro;^<irding the 
object and meaning of each lesson, as well as methods of 
instruction to be utilized in fixing the important ideas in the 
oiemories of the pupils. No better material exists for the study 
of the inner working of the Japanese offtcial mind as it attempts 
to cany out " the unification of the thinking of the people." 

In exposition of the meaning of a text4xx>k lesson on 
AfmHerasu^nd-kami, the Teacher's Guide in na^onal history 
says, " Ama-lerasu-o nii-kaim is the distant August Ancestor of 
our Emperor. The exceeding loftuiess and universality of her 
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majesty and virtiie are like the sMmng of the son in heaven, 
which illuminates the world so that thereby all things acoom- 

plish their growth. All people alike are bathed m her favors. . 
The successive generations of Emperors are all her offspring. 
The august lineage of the Great Deity, in an unbroken line, is 
as everlasting as heaven and earth. The Grand Imperial 
Shrine (Kddai Jingit) of the city of Uji Yamada in the country 
of Ise is the shrine whei^e this Great Deity is wonshipped. The 
shrine sanctuary is simple^ yet no other can be compapcd with 
it in dignity. 

" Our Empire of Great Japan is the country over which, 
in the beginning, Ama-terasu-b-inl-kami caused her grandson, 
Nimgi-no-mikotOf to rule. The Great Deity determined that 
this country should be ruled over eternally by her descendants, 
saying, ' The prosperity of the Imperial Throne shall be as 
everlasting as heaven and earth.' The Imperial Dynasty, as 
eternal as heaven and eattfa, was herein determined and the 
foundations of our Empire of Great Japan whidi is peerless 
throughout the world, were as a matter of fact established 
Jiei cw iLh. Accordinq;ly the successive generations of Kmperors 
have all ruled over the empire in conformity with the purport 
of the Divine Edict Tiiey have sjjread abroad benevolent gov- 
ernment and have not ceased to plan for the happiness of the 
people. For this reason the Imperial Rescript on Education 
makes the declaration, ' Our Imperial Ancestors have founded 
»Our Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and have deeply 
and firmly implanted \ irtue.' 

" When Ninigi-na-mikoto w as about to leave the presence 
of Ama-ierasii b-mi-kami and come down into tliis country, she 
purposely bestowed on him a sword, a mirror and (certain) 
jewels. These are called the Three Sacred Treasures. When 
AmtHeraswd-ftd-kami presented the mirror to the Prince she 
said, ' When^u look into this mirror, regard it as looking on 
me, myself.' From that time on the successive generations of 
Emperors have handed on the Sacred i leasures and have made 
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them t|ie symbols of the In^terial Throne. Afterwards, out of 
a fear lest the divine influence of the Sacred Treasures should 
be defiled, a shrine was especially built"&r them and they were 
r everently worshipped by the Emperors. Then reproductiofis 
were made of the mirror and the sword and these (reproduc- 
tions) together with the jewels were enshrined in the Imperial 
Palace and the Emperors have served tliem just as if tliey were 
in the presence of the Great Deity. 

" Ninigi-no'mikotOy in conformity with the Divine Edict of 
the Great Deity, descended upon Hjmga in order that he might 
rule ovet this countiy, bringing with him the Three Sacred 
Treasures. This is called the descent of the Heavenly Grand- 
son {Tentson no kSrin). Thereupon three generations redded in 
Hyuga, and tlien w e come to the age of Emperor Jimmu. The 
imperial influence has spread widely since the a£^e of Kmpcror 
Jinunu, and the condition of the country has greatly improved. 
From this time on we have what is called the Age of Human 
Emperors, which is thus distinguished from the previous 
age."* 

Directions to teachers following immediately upon the 
above exposition of the meaning of the text, present the pcnnt 

of view of the Department of Eckication regarding the objects 
which the instruction should here endeavour to attain. The 
official statement says, " It is required that by means of tliis 
lesson the august, divine influence of Ama-4erasu-d-ini-kattd be 
extolled, the descent of our Imperial Family made clear and 
the source of our national oiganization {kokutai), which is with- 
out peer in all the world, made known."* 

The instructions to teachers further stipulate : " The 
teacher should carefully explain this national constitution which 
is peerless in all the world and should deepen in tlic cliildren 

I. Jhijd SkSgaku Nikm Rekisld^ A'ycthi Yd ^U^U 
« Japanese Histoiy for Oidinaiy Pirimaiy Scfioola, Teacher's Guide," Tokyo^ 
jfia), H<k s, pp. 1*3. 

s. iftft/., p. 4. 
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the idaas of reverence for the Imperial Family and of^love of 
country."* 

Similar evidence is abundantly furnished in the publica- 
tions of the I>epartment of Education. In this, the matter 

before us for s]iecial attention is the extent to which the modem 
Japanese government makes use of a nn Jiology centering in 
the Sun-Goddess of Shinto as a means of funiisliing support 
for tlic existing organization of the state. 

Book V of *' Text-books of Ethics for Ordinary Primary 
Schools/' also published by the Department of Education says^ 
" In ancient times Amartiraswd'mi'kami sent down Ninigi"n<h 
tnikoto and caused him to rule over this country. The great- 
grandchild of this Prince w as the lunperor Juuiuu. More than 
2^ 70 vears have elapsed since the accession to tlie thrort^ of 
this Kmperor." His descendants througliout successive genera- 
tions ha\'e ascended the throne. There are many countries in 
the world, but there is no other which, like our Empire of 
.Great Japan, has over it a line of Emperors <^ one and the 
same dynasty throughout the ages. Moreover, the successive 
generations of Emperors have loved TTteir subjects as children, 
and our ancestors all revered the Imperial 1 anuiy and fulfilled 
y the principles {mich'i) of loyalty and patriotism.* We, who are 
born in such a precious country, who have over us such 
an august Imperial Family, who, again, are the descendants 
of subjects who have bequeathed such beautiful customs^ 
must become splendid Japanese and do our utmost for oui 
Empire.*'* 

The official explanation of the above, as given in the 

corresponding Teacher's Manual, adds nothing to the meaning 
but seeks to drive home the obvious moral by saying in con- 

1. Ibiii , p. 5. 

2. Published in I913. 

3. As a means of checking this statemeat consult references given above 
p. 120, n. I. 

4. Jhijd Shogaku SMishm Sho fl, " Text-book of Ethics for 
Ordinary Frimary School*," Tokyo, 1913), No V, pp. i-a. 
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elusion, " There are many countries in tlie world, but there is 
not a single other wliiqh like ours has over it a line of Emperors 
unbroken for ages eternal. Is it not a great blessing that we 
are bom in such an exalted countiy ? In connection with 
this same lesson, directions for teachers furtlier say, "The 
object of this lesson is to make known the national constitution 
{kokhiai) of the Fliiipii c of Great Japan and (thus) stimulate 
the spirit of loyalty and patriotism."* 

The government goes still farther in supervising the details 
of instruction by providing for the teacher's use practice ques* 
ttons based on the text. The first three questions relating to 
the lesson just examined may be translated : 

" I. What did Atna'terasit-b-mi'kam say when she sent 
down Ninigi-na-mikoto ? 

** 2. What deeds did the Emperor Jimmu perform? 

" 3. In what does the Empire of Great Japan differ from 
other countries ? "* 

The expected answers to these questions do not need to 
be pointed out 

Such fostering of national morality in the public schools is 
even more directly identified with the ceremonial of official 
Shinto by means of instruclioa thai carefully focuses attention 
and interest in the Grand Imperial Shrine of ise, where tlie Sun- 
Goddess, " the Ancestor of the reigning Eni[^ror," is worship- 
ped. Book VI of the " Text-books of Ethics for Ordinary Primary 
Schools " contains a lesson which says, The Grand Imperial 
Shrine {Kodaijingu) is the shrine where the Imperial Ancestor* 
Ama-terasu-d-rnhkami, is reverently worshipped. It is located 
in the dty of Uji Yamada. The shrine grounds are situated 
at the foot of Mou III Mamiji on land wliich follows along the 
Isuzu Rix'cr in a spot that is t^uict and fir-sepa rated from (city) 
dust. Among tlie people who enter here there is not one 

1. /fiP»y9 S^ku S^ishin h'ydshi Yi, No. V, p. 3. ^ 

2. JUI/., p. 1. 

3. 3id., p. 4* 
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who» unmindful of the majesty of the divine influencej fails to 
assume an attitude of reverence. 

** The adoration given the Grand Imperial Shrine by the. 
Imperial Court is of an extriiordinary nature. Whenever there 

is an affair of great importance either fn the Imperial House- 
hold or Iv the nation the Emperor makes |x::rsonal announce- 
ment thereof at the Grand Imperial Shrine. Eacli year at the 
Ceremony of Commencing Governmental Transactions, the first 
thing done is to receive a report of the affairs of the Shrine. 
At the Festival of Praj^r for the Year's Crops {Kitten Sat), at 
tile Festival of Presentation of First Fruits {Kanmme Sai) and 
at the Harvest Fesdval {Niinami Sai), the Emperor sends an 
Imperial messenger (to the Grand Shrine) and presents offerings 
{Jieihakii). At the time of dispatcliin^^ the Tniperial messenger 
the Emperor personally \ iew s the offerings and hands a ritua- 
listic report {saibun) to tlie messenger. Also, the Emperor 
does not withdraw to the inner palace prior to the retirement 
of the Imperial messenger.^ Again, on the day of the Festival 
of Presentation of First Fruits a solemn ceremony of distant 
worship (toward the Grand Shrine of Ise) is carried out by the 
Emperor. 

" In accordance wi'h a re'^ulatioa that the sanctuarv of 
the shrine shall be reconstructed every twenty years, the 
Emperor ix,Mforms a solemn ceremony of * Shrine-Removal-and- 
Renovation.' The Emperor Meiji took a deep interest in the 
affairs of the removal of the shrine, wrote minutely regarding 
matters of construction and |x:rsonally inspected tlie details. 
The unparalleled majesty of the Grand Imperial Slirine may be 
known from the fact that it is thus regarded with deep reverence 
at the Ro\ al Court. We subjects must alw a\ s venerate the 
Grand Im|x:rial Shrine and take care to maintain the Imperial 
Destiny which is as everlasting as heaven and earth."^ 

1. T!uis rcvorMng ordinary court procedure and thereby showing ^)€cial 
resj>ecl lo i he Sun-(ioddess. 

2. Jinjo Shogaku Shmhin SJto (Tokyo, i^lj)) No. VI, pp. X-3. 
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The instructions to teachers inform us that the object of 
the above lesson is to deepen the sentiment of reverence for 
Imperial .Ancestors by imparting information regarding the 
greatness of the veneration with which the Grand Imperial 
Shrine is r^arded at the royal court' 

The educational authorities recognize tiie £ict that this 

■ 

veneration on the part of the Imperial Family amounts to 
worsliip which includes prayer to tlie Sun Goddess for aid and 
protection. In an effort to prove the pro]x>sition of an extra- 
ordinary position in the cei-emonies of the royal court the 
Teacher's Manual cites the following poem written by the late 
Emperor Meiji : 

** Takothie m tand yasu&are to inoru nam, 
Waga yo wo mamere, he no Okmm, * 
The meanintr may be rendered : 

" I pray that Tliou wilt keep the people in peace f orever 
And jTiinrd m}- reif^n, Oh, Thou Great Deit)- of Isc." 

The text here furnishes the teacher with a statement ad- 
dressed to the children which says, '* You have already learned 
that the Emperor thus prayed for the aid of the divine spirits 
of the Imperial Ancestors."' 

Book III in the same series of text-books on ethics pub- 
hshes a picture representing the approach to the Grand Shrine 
of Ise and in explanation says, " Here in the midst of luxuriant 
and aged cryptomeria trees is seen a venerable shrine. This 
picture shows tlie appearance of the Grand Imperial Shrine of 
Ise. This is the shrine where Ama-terasu-d-tfii kami, the 
Ancestor of the Emperor is worshipped {matsuru). Even the 
Emperor habitually r^ards it with care. We Japanese must 
revere this shrine {hmo 9mya wo uyamammaJtere3a narimo' 
sen)."* 

s. /M/., p. 3. 

^ JUd, <y: also Jlu^ ^Sgaku Tokuhan^ No. VIII (Tokyo^ I915), p. 7. 
4* Jb^ SlOigKkm SimOm Sko, No. HI (Tokyo^ pp. afr^. 

• 
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The Teacher's Manual again emphasizes the moral by 

saying, ** The object of this lesson is to nourish the spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism by impartin<; infonnation re|^ard- 
ing the Grand Imperial Shrine."* The teacher is further 
furnished with an official exhortation addressed to the children 
thus : " In as much as Af9UtUrasitd-mi-kami is the Ancestor 
of the Emperor she is the most venerated ddty in our land of 
Japan. And since the Grand Imperial Shrine is the sanctuary 
where this Great Deity is worshipped, those who are Japanese 
must both respect the Emperor and must always revere and 
honor tliis shrine. You cliildren should also await a suitable 
o[)portunity for going to worship (sanpai) at the Grand Imperial 
Shrine and in addition to gaining an understanding of the 
nobility of the national constitution should pray for the pros- * 
perity of the Imperial Family {koshitsu no ansakae wo inori 
taiematsuru heki nan)**^ 

Further diiectioas to teachers say, " In coimeclion with 
this lesson instruction should be given in the matter of rever- 
ence for shrines."* 

The ideal of a pilgrimage to Ise is again held before the 
children in a passage to be found in one the ordinaiy school 
readers, which sajrs, " The veneration which successive gene- 
rations of Emperors have manifested toward the Grand Im- 
perial Shrine is exceedingly great. The pecjple have also 
deeply venerated the shrine and theie is no one who does not 
puipose, without fail, to go and worsliip at Ise at least once in 
a life time."* 

In one of the school readers for Korean children, pre- 
pared under the directioa of the Japanese Government for 
Korea, there is likewise an account of the Grand Shrine of 
the Sun-Goddess which makes explanation of a picture of the 

I. Jh^ Sk^gaMt SkBsAim Sho, KySiki No. Ill (Tokyo, 1918), p. 54. 

S, Jbid., p. 55. 

3. Ibid., p. 56. 

4. Jit^d Shagaitu ToJhikon, No. VIII (Tokyo^ Z915), p. i. 
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shrine with the words, " Here is a great iorii. To the tear of 

the torii fs a shrine. Around about it great trees grow luxuri- 
antly so as even to shut off the view of the sky. This is the 
Grand Imperial Slirine of Tse, the venerable shrine where 
Ama-terasu-d-mi-katm is worshipped. 

" Ama*terasu-d-mi'kami is the distant Ancestor of the 
Emperor and in veiy ancient times- conferred deep blessings 
on the people. She taught the people how to plant rice and 
how to rear silkworms. 

" On the seventeenth of each October, at the l-Y-stival of 
Presentation of First Fruits, the Emperor offers the first ears of 
rice of the year at the Grand Imperial Shrine. Also, on the 
twenty-third of each November at the Harvest Festival the 
Emperor worships the Grand Imperial Shrine and other deities 
and partakes of the first ears of rice of the ye»x Qate crop]."* 

In the directions for study that follow this lesson, question 
number two says, " What kind of a person was Ama-ferasti^d" 
mi-kami ? Tell about this."* 

" Text-book of Ethics for Ordinary Primary Schools," 
Book HI, says in its conclusion, '* To be a good Japanese one 
must constantly look up to the vittues of the Emperor and the 
Eatress and, also, must constantly revere the Grand Imperial 
Shiine and (thus) stimulate a heart cilcyaity and patriotism."* 
Book IV in this same series sayst ** We must be ever mindful 
of the depth of favor which we receive from the Emperor, we 
must nourish hearts of patriotism and loyalty, must revere the 
Impeiial Family, must respect the law , must cherish tlie national 
flag, and must understand tlie reason for the (observation of 
the) festival days."^ 

The extent to which these festivai days are associated 

1. Futsu GakkS Kokugo Tokuhon (^MJ^fKtkWWf** "Japanese Reader 
for Otdinar)' Schools," Fub. by the Government of Korea, Z913), ppi. 26-29. 

2. /*/</., p. 29. 

3. Jmjo Shvgakn SkTnkin Sho, No. Ill, p. 52, 

4. /injb Sho^ku SAQsAin She, No. IV, p. 66* 
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with ceremonies conducted at the Grand Shfine of AftMhtifmstt- 

c>-mi-kami and elsewhere ma\- be seen in the ufticial explanation 
as given in the texL-l)i«»k just (punted. The statement says, 
" The fete days of our oouiitty are ; New Year's Seasoa 
{Shinnen), the Anniversary of the Accession of the Enqieror 
Jimmu {l^gen Setsu), the Emperor's Birthday {TenckS Setsu), 
and the InqKiiaJ Birthday Celd>ratioa Day (TenM Setsu 
Shikttjitsu), The New- Year is celebrated on January i, 2 
and 5, the Anniversary of the Accession of the Emperor Jimmu 
on February 1 1 , the Emperor's Hirtliday on August 31 and 
the Imperial Birthday Celebration Day on October 31. All 
are auspicious days. 

" The great festival days ate : the Festival of Sacrifice to 
the Origin (fiensJd Sat), the Festival of the Vernal Eqiunox 
{Shunki Kdrn Sat, lit. '^Spnng-seasosv-Imperial-Spuit-Festi- 
val the Anniversary of (the death of) the Emperor Jimmu 
(Jim //III Tcnno Sai), the Annivcrsan' of (the death of) the 
Emperor Meiji {Meiji Tennb Sai), the Fesliwil of the Autumnal 
Equinox {S'mki Korei Sal, lit. " Autumn-season-Imperial- 
Spirit-Festival "), the Festival of Presentation of First Fruits 
{Kamtame Sai) and the Harvest Festival {Niinami Sat). 

" The Festival of Sacrifice to the Origin is on January 3 
and (at this time) services are held at the Imperial Court in the 
KasMkchdokoro^ in the Kdreidet^ and in the Skimien? The 
Anniversary of (the death of) the Emi ic I or Jimnui is on April 
3, while the Anniversar}^ of (the deatli of) the Em^xjrc^r Meiji is 
on July 30. The Festival of Presentation of First Fruits is 
celebrated on October 17, On tin's day the first ears of rice 
are offered at the Ise Shrine. The Harvest Festival is cele- 
brated on November 23. On lliis day the first ears of rice 

1. The abrine in the Imperial Palace where the sacred mirror is kept and 
whcfe Aauhtimsu-dHm-kami is worshipped. 

2. The shriae in the Imperial Palace where the spirits of past Emperor^ 
Emprewes and Princes are woishlpped. 

3. The shrine in the Imperial Palace where the Deities of Heaven and 
£arth are worshipped. 
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(of the late cix>p) arc offered to the gods at the Skinkatien} 
Also at the vernal equiiiox and at the autumnal equinox the 
spirits of successive generations of In^)erial Ancestors are 
worshipped. These two festivals are thp ^uinki Kim Sai and 
the S^ki K^i Sai. 

" The fete days a;.d the fes!;i\'al cla>'s arc important occa- 
sions. In the Imperial Court the Ernjxrror, himself, officiates 
ill solemn ceremonies. We must thoroughly comprehend the 
reason for these days and (thus) nourish the spirit of loyalty 
and patriodsm/'* 

In sununation of the evidence as given thus far in the : 
f )resent chapter it may be noted that the Japanese government " 
in carrvin<r ou. a iiciUuaalistic prnt^raiu for fosterinfj the scnti- 
tnents of loyalty and patriotism in the puulic school- of the 
empire gives central importance to the following teachings, 
that Ama-ierasu-d'mi-kami is the distant ancestor of the reign- 
ing Emperor ; that in a remote period of Japanese history she 
appeared in human society as a person of unusually lofty char- 
acter whoconferred great blessingsonthe people ; that the begin- 
ning of the Japanese state, founded eternally on the principle 
of imi)erial sovereignty, is to be carried back to her express 
command ; that her shrine at Ise should be an object of special 
reverence ; that pilgrimage to the Ise shrine should be en- 
couraged; that reverence for the shrine should include the 
elements of worship and prayer, especially prayer for the 
pro^rity of the Imperial Family ; that this worship should find 
its great example in that' which is offered to the Sun-Goddess 
by the Royal Court, itself ; that the spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism .^iiuLiid be nourished by the obscr\'ation of the festival 
days of Shinto; and, finally, that in the form of its national life 
Japan is the greatest country in the world. 

1. The sanctuary in the Imperial Palace where the Aiitujme Sai is carried 
out. A plan slunving llic locaiion of these ishrinc.-. will be fuund iii Jinjo Shogaku 
S/iushin Sho, Kyoshl Y5f Nu. 1 1 1, p. 6a 

a. Jiiijd S/id^a/.u Shlishin She, No. IV, pp. 55-58. 
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We have bcfixe us the evidence of ofBciaUy tosiiired 
Shinto pmpagmla in the public schoob of Japan. In its 
scope it is as extensive as the school system of the entire 
enip:re. In its content it makes use of the elements of the 

ccrcrr.onials of the shrines and of prayer to the " spirits of 
ance:^tor5 " regarded as supernatural beings. The oh.^:^..* 
ackno'.vledged motive in ail tliis is the incul :aUon of such 
sentisnents in tlie minds of the young as will effect the stabili- 
zation of the status quo in Japanese political hie. In this 
process of strengthening the existing order, the material of the 
old Shinto mythology, especially that part relating to^^^MO- 
terasu-c^-'kandf is utilized in such a way as to give support 
to the affirmation that the present organization of the Japanese 
state is tlje niaiiifcstation of a fundamental and unchanging 
historical principle In other words, the official position may 
be taken to mean that historical investigation of the Japanese 
state cannot be carried back b^ond a time when this funda- 
mental principle was not in operation^ Not only so, but an 
attempt is made to support this program of establishing an 
historical absolute, by building on the foundation of the strongest 
religious beliefs to wliich the Japanese children are officially 
introduced. The greatest power in the spiritual world wliich 
the government text-books on etliics oj)en before the minds of 
the Japanese children is Ama-terasu-d-tfd-kami, " the August 
Ancestor of the Emperor." The foundations of the existing 
order in the state were laid by no other agency than that of 
this central spiritual power. The Japanese government is very 
plainly seeking to surround a doctrine of political absolutism 
with the final sanctions of religious belief It hardly needs to 
be pointed out that a form of instruction which thus identifies 
certain of the most vital interests of the modern bureaucratic 
state with an ancient Shinto mythology, reveals more concern- 
ing the methods and motives of contemporaiy official peda- > 
gogy in Japan than it does regarding the verifiable historical 
basis of the teaching itself. 
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Private interpretations which reecho or amplify the official 
statements just examined are numerous. Okuma's " National 
Reader " {Kokumn Takkhon), which, though not a publication 
of the Department of Education of the government, itself, is 

ncveithelcss intended as an instrument of public instruction, 
says : ** The various countries of the world have reiDcatedly 
passed through revolutions wherein the royal dynasties have 
been changed. .The Empire of Great Japan alone is an excep- 
tion. The national foundation established by the Heavenly 
Ancestors is strong for ages and the Sovereign continues the 
line of the Sun-Goddess. The nation preserves the system of 
the Divine Ages. The relations of ruler and subject were 
established by nature and have never chaiii^cd."' 

The extent to which the official interpretation here ex- • 
tends a directive influence over the public utterances of individ- 
uals may be inferred from the caution with which a scholar of 
the rank of Dr. N. Hozumi handles the subject even when not 
writing primarily for Japanese readers. In discussing Japanese \ 
ancestralism in the three-fold form of the worship of Imperial ^ 
Ancestors, of clan ancestors and offiimily ancestors, Dr. Hozumi 
says, ** The first of the three kinds of Ancestor-worship, namely, 
homage to the Imperial Ancestor, Ania-terasu 0-Mikami, or 
' The Great Goddess of the Celestial light,' may be styled 
the national worship."* In the pre&ce to the third and revised 
edition of Ancestor Worship and Japanese Um from which this 
quotation is taken, Dr. Hozumi calls attention to the &ct that 
he has been criticized for the above statement, making Amar- 
terasu'Q-mi-kami the " First Imperial Ancestor." He does 
not hazard any attempt to meet this specific criticism but 
turns his defence into an effort toward the vindication of 
ancestor- worship in general.* No revision is made of the text 

I. Dkuiiia, S., Kokumhi lokuhon, p. 3, 

3. Hoiunii, N., Anctilor- Wot ship and Japanese Law (Tokyo, 1913^1 
P- 34. 

3. Cf. ibid., Preface, pp. VI-XIV. 
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relating to the positioii of tlie Sun-Goddess in the royal 
genealogy. 

One of the latest books of Dr. S. Uesugi is especially 
noteworthy for the manner fn which it attempts to support a 

theory of Imperial Absolutism by a .similar use ol the materials 
of the iii)lhology centering in Ama'tcrasu-d-mi-kami, Regard- 
ing tlie matter Liiicler discussion tlus author says :— 

" Our national organization consists in Imperial Absolu- 

j tism. The Empire of Japan is ruled over by an Emperor of a 
line unbroken from ages eternal. Our national organization is 

I pure, absolute monarchy. The Divine Ancestor, Amo'terastf 
d'fn^kami, sent her Imperial Grandson, Ninigi-iuf-mikato, down 
into tliis countn,-, and her descendants luu o accccled in succcs- 
sion to the Imperial Tliroae, as eternal as Heaven and Kaith. 
She established the rule of the mighty Iuni)erors over /hki- 
hara'no-chii'ho-aki-no-f$n€izu-ho-no-kuni, and herein was deter- 
mined their authority over the Empire. The Eight Great 
Islands were made the territory of Japan, ruler and subject 
were united in one body and thus the Empire of Great Japan 
was built iiiJ. The absolute authority of the Emperor con- 
stitutes the basis of our national system. It is the foundation 

m 

on which the nation stands. If there were no Kmperor tliere 
would be no nation. Without liim there would be no subjects 
and our territory would cease to exist. 

" The Emperorconttmiesthe Imperial Succession of Heaven 
and rules over the £>ur seas as the incarnation of the spirit of 
the Divine Ancestor. In him the Divine Ancestor, as though 
now living, reigns over the L^ight Great Islands. The Emperor 
is Heavaily Deity {Atnatsu Kami). He is God of Light 
(Hi no Kami) ; he is Manifest God {^Ara-hiio-gaun). His 
heart is the heart of the Divine Ancestor and he continues 
her work. He is the Mighty Ruler of Great Japan. All 
things subsist altogether in the Emperor. Authority is vested 
in a single person. It is not to be tolerated that the Emperor 
should be divided from his authority or that any one should 
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place a fimh thereunto, i li.^ authority is unique. He is the 
absolute ruler determined by the Divine Ancestor."' 

A recent publication of tlie Shinto College in Tokyo 
(Kfi/ku GaJboH Dai Gaku) furnishes some indication of the 'tm- 
portant position which doctrines relating to Ama-dmsfto-mp- 
Jkamioccapy in the instruction imparted to candidates for the 
njodcim Shinto priesthood. This book which was issued from 
the press in April, 192 1 , bears the title, Koktetai Km»a (** Lec. 
tures on the National Constitution ") and is devoted to an 
exposition of tlie nature of Japanese national life as centered in 
Imperial Absolutism. It especially emphasizes the greatness, 
uniqueness and superiority of the Japanese state organization 
over against all the other governments of the world. At the 
center of the argument lies the following statement 

" National constitution (ioJbaiat) is the essential nature of 
the state. All variation in essential nature signifies variation 
in tlie value of the thing itself It may be said, therefore, that 
variation in the national constitution means dififerences in the 
value of the state. The number of countries on earth is, of 
course, great, and among them so-called monarcliies are by 
no means limited to a few, yet is it possible to find among them 
any in which the existing oiganization of the state is genuinely \ 
monarchical ? In our opinion none can be found apart fiom ' 
our Empire. Whether regarded from the standpoint of the 
principle of the establishHiciit ul the state or from that of its 
expiession in histor)% the one country jxjsscssing a true monar- 
chical organization, wliich lias reality as well as name, is, in 
* truth, our Empire of Great Japan. Indeed, there is none apart 
from our country. Our national constitution-^unique, peerless, 
matchless in all the world — ^in truth possesses a value that is 
beyond comparison. What shall we say then regarding this 
national constitution ? 

** It goes w ithout saying tluit the reason why our national 
constitution, in comparison with those of otlier countries of the 
{. Uesi^pi, S, JCointtai Siikna m Jlatu^ 9-10. 
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Oi l i, is special and unique and further, preeminent abo\'c all 
other countries in a Cf mmanding way, is because the rights 
of so\erdgnt>' in the state are wholly \ested in the Emperor. 
Not is the Emperor absolute and complete sovereign, but 
also the Imperial Throne, fiom the veiy IbuiidatioD of the state, 
has been occupied thiougfaout successive generatioiis fay the 
cfkptmg of the Heavenly Ancestor [AtmHerasu-o-mi-jiaim]. 
The Imperial Throne, which is rhe substance of sovereignty, 
descends in a siiij^lc line as ujichangir.g and c\ criasting as 
heaven and earth. The niajest>' of the Imix^rial 1 krone and 
the imperial descent in a single line, in other words, the feet 
that the relations oftlic Imperial Mouse and the state have been 
consistent from the beginning-^-this is the fundamental S3rsteni 
on which our state is established, and compared with the facts 
of world histoiy and judged in the light of the actual conditions 
in the world to<iay, it is, most emphatically, without peer on 
earth. 

" * The Empire of Jajxan shall be reigned over and govern" 
cd by a line Emperors unbroken for ages etemaL' In 1889, 
on the Anniversary of the Accession of the Emperor Jimmu, 
the late Emperor Mdji announced) these wonjs to the spirits of 
the Imperial Ancestors above, and to us, the subjects of the 
empire, below. This is the express determination of the First 
Article of the Imperial Constitution of Japan. The arlicle is 
authoritative and as clear as the light of sun and stars. We 
may compare it with tlie wfjrds which, long ago in the Divine 
Age, the Heavenly Ancestor, Ama-terasu-d-mi-kamiy s|>oke to 
the Heaven!) Grandson,' when in establishing in the beginning 
the principle of sovereignty in the state, she personally confer- 
red on htm the Three Sacred Treasures and sent him down 
and appointed him as the sovereign who should rule over this 
country. In promulgating the Sacred Rescript of the founding 
of the state she instructed the Heavenly Grandso?i thus : * This 
Reed-[)lain-Fifteen-thousand- .Autumn-Fresh- Rice-ear-Land is the 
region over which my descendants sliall reign. Do thoL> 
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Imperial Offspring, go and rule over it. Go ! and the prosperity 
of the Imperial Succession of Heavea diall be as everlasting as 
'Heaven and Earth.' If we compare this great and sacred Im- 
perial Rescript of the foundatbn of the state with the First 
Aftide of the Imperial Constitution we can see that altihongh they 
differ in matters of form of composition and choice of words yet 
in meaning and content they agree."* 

Similar effusions are abundant in contemporaiy Japanese 
literature. Witli all tlieir tendency toward extravagance and 
bombast, they present little that is not Ic^cally involved 
in the position occupied by the govenunent itself. Gnnmon to 
official progapanda and to private exposition alike are the funda- 
mental tenets that Ama-4erasu-d-mi4tami is the first ancestor of 
the hiiperial Line, that she is the greatest benevolent force of 
Japanese society and the founder of the principle of Imperial 
absolutism in the state, and finally that the value of tlie Japan- 
ese state life transcends that of all other political organizations 
of the world. 

That Aina4trasu-d'nd-iam is the Sun-Goddess of the 
andent Shinto pantheon is so apparent and so widdy accepted 

as to niake unnecessary any extended attempt to justify such an 
interpretation here. The meaning of her ordiiiary title, as just 
given, is simply *' Hca\ en-Shining-Great-August-Deity." Cer- 
tain of her variant titles identify her with the sun even more 
directly. Among such names are, 0-kiru-me-fUHnuchi (" Great- 
Mid-day-Female-Possessor **) and Ama4erasu-d^rU''m€-4io-mh 
koto (" Her-Augustness-Hcaven-Shining-Great-Mid-day-Fe- 
male ").• The Niliongi states in so many words that she is a Sun- 
Goddess, In the course of its account of the creati\ c activ ity 
of the Sky-Father and the Earth-INIother tliis record says, 
" Hereupon they tc^ether produced the Sun-Goddess, Hi-no- 



I. XoJhiiai MOmi ''Leclurep on the National ConatittttioD," 

Tdcyo, I921). pp. 13 ff. 
3. gr. A., I, l8. 
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kami [called in one writing Ama-terastt-no-o-hmty*^ In the 
■Kojiki account, as already pcMnted out, she is bom from the 

left eye of tl.e Sky-Father, wlillc the Moon-God, TsuJd-yomi- 
no-kami, is produced immediately afterwards from his right 
eye.* In Polynesian inythology, again, the sister of /^^r, the 
solar deity, is Marama, the moon.* After her creation, Afna- 
Urasu-^fftt-Jia/m is sent up into the sky and charged with the 
ruling of the " Plain of High Heaven " while the Moon-God is 
given authority over the dominion of Night* The most strik- 
ing episode in all the mythology connected with her is to be 
interpreted either as an ech'pse myth or as the ic.-.luI of experi- 
ences with the obscuration of the sun bv storm clouds. When 
she retires to the Rock Ca\'e of Heaven, great darkness prevails 
in heaven and earth ; when she again shows her face, both the 
Land of Reed-plains and the Plain of High Heaven again 
become light.* Her shintai [representation or dwelling-place 
in the shrine] is a mirror, that is a sun symbol.* One of the 
Nihongi variants says that she was produced by Izanagi from 
a white-copper mirror.' In certain of the modem Shinto sects 
the sun, under the same of Aina-terasu-o-mi-kamit is worshipped 
as a personalized kami} This popular faith must be regarded 
as expressing the beliefs of genuine Shinto. 

There are Shintoists in modern Japan who admit all this 
but who, at the same time, call attention to the well estabfislied 
principle that mythology necessarily takes form under the in- 
fluence of the social and political institutions of the environ- 
ment in which it de\ elops. The political functions assigned to 
Ama-ierasu-d-mi-kami in the ancient records of Siiiiito are tiius 

J. Cf, C , p. 43. 

3. TVegear, ,MaorUP^ytutUm Cdrnfanithi Dutiomny, p. 383. 

4. Cf. C , op. (ii, 

5. JbU., pp. 54.59. 

6. Cf. Satow, E , « The Shintau Temples of Ise," TA S J., Vol. Hi p. I17. 

7. Cf. A , I, p. 20. 

8. I' Ujiia, K., Shuito Kaku Kybha no Ilydri, pp. 140- 143. 
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taken as evidence for the early manifestation of certain persis- 
tent facts both of Japanese state organization and of Japanese 
racial psycholof^y. 

Dr. Y. Haga well exemplifies this method of interpreta- 
tion when he says, " The mythology of our country difierslrdm 
that of other countries in that it has Its center in the Imperial 
House. Again it is a mythology that makes our national 
domain central. At the time of the separation of Heaven 
and Earth the two kami, Izanagi and Izanami, descended 
upon the island of Onogoro and first ^a\e biith to the 
Eight Great Islands, that is they gave birth to our national 
territory. Then they produced the deities of water, trees and 
fire. After giving birth to the deity of fire, /zanami went 
away. Izanagi, in order to meet with her, went after her to 
the Land of Darkness. Afterwards, when he was washing 
away his defilement, there were produced from his eyes and 
nose the three deities, Ama-ierasii-d-t>ii-/canti, Tsuki-yomi-no- 
kaini and Susa-no-ivo-no-mikoto. Tliis Anta-terasii-d-nd-kami is 
called the Ancestor of our Imperial I'^amily. In other words 
the Japanese territory and Ama-terasu-a-mi-kami are both the 
children of Izanagi, That is to say, they are bro':her and 
sister. The hsX of an inseparable connection between the 
national domain and the Imperial Family may be understood 
from this. 

** Then it was established that Ama-terasu-d-nti-kanii sliould 
rule the Plain of High Heaven, that Tsitki-yoifu-niy-iuikoto should 
rule over the night and tliat Susa-no-zuo-no-mikoto should rule 
the sea. Later Hiko-hoho-ninigi-no-mikoto came down fi-om 
heaven upon this land aiid ruled over it. Since this land was 
bom in the beginning as the brother of Ama-ierasu-d-tm-kand^ 
there was no reason why any one could object to this. 

" Afterwards Susa-no-wthna-mikato went to Idzumo. As 
his descendant, in the fifth generation, appeared 0-kuni-nushi- 
no-viikoto. The latter, xcc^^^J_}^^7'\\w (the l(^rdsliip of) the Heaven- 
ly Grandson^ quietly submitted and handed over liis country to 
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him Thus it is that the essential, fomiative 

element in our ancient mythology is the idea that our national 
domain should be ruled over by the Heavenly Grandson as 
well as the idea that our national domain should be ruled over 
by no others than those of the lineage of the Heavenly Grand- 
son. The spirit of 0-kiini-nushi-no-mikoto who, upon hearing 
that Ninigi-no-7)iikolo was the Heavenly Grandson, quietly 
surrendered up the land to liim, appears likew ise as the spirit 
of our people in the Reform of Taika (645 A.D.) and in the 
Restoration of Meiji (1868 A.D.).' ' 

Prof. S. Hon^a and Dr. T. Inouye make similar use of 
the mythology. The latter writer speaks of the command of 
Ama'ierasu-d^'kafm\o Nim£^i-no-mikoio that he should "go 
and rule over " the territory' that later became pait of the 
Empire of Japan, as a great prophecy? Prof. Honaga is of the 
opinion that the great " edict " of the Sun-Goddess cannot be 
taken merely as a bit of mythology, " since there is handed on 
to us in this edict, in an authoritative way, the tendency and 
meaning of the foundation of the state. What Anut4erasu^ 
tni'katfd therein purposed was actually brought to pass. In 
the sequel, the Japanese national spirit has nourished itself 
upon tliis edict."* 

The form of interpretation just examined frankly re- 
cognizes that Ama^erastt-d-mi-kami is a Sun-Goddess. At tlie 
same time it attenq^ to deduce in^rtant conclusions from the 
political position which she is alleged to have occupied in the 
oldest Japanese mytbsAogy, 

Dr. Haga in making his argument concerning the unique- 
ness of Japanese m}'tholog}% wlierein he seeks to prove an 
inseparable connection betucen the national ciuniain and 
the royal family from the relationship of the Sun God- 

1. Ilaga, v., Kokumin Sei Jtiron, pp. 1 5-1 7- 

2. Inou) e, T., Kakumin Dbtoku Gairon, pp. 

3. Honaga, S., Ama-TenaU'OkO'H^Kamh Urspnmg Uutr Vmknmg 
mis GMHUcki UrakmHvmJa^n ^BiiBtol» 1916;, pp. 6-7. 
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Goddess and the Japanese isknds, is apparently ignorant of the 
fact that a sindlar armament can be built up for practically 

every people among whom we can locate the ni)'th of the Sky- 
Father and the Earth-Mother, We can imagine a New 
Zealand chief, for example, formulating essentially similar con- 
clusions on the basis of the myth of the creative activity of 
Rimgi, the lather of many of the islands of Polynesia and the 
ancestor of gods and men.^ ' 

Furthermore, contraiy to the view of the above writers, it 
may be said with a considerable degree of confidence that the 
oldest mythology revealed in the literary records does not 
center in the Sun-Goddess. As shown in the preceding 
chapter, the center of the oldest Japanese mythology lies in 
the activities of Uie Sky-Father and the Earth-Mother. Earlier 
deities, it is true, are mentioned in the Kojiki and the Nikongi, 
yet the mythology which surrounds them is meagre and with- 
out movement, and the genealogical sequence as it appears in 
these two sources is probably a comparatively late expression 
of speculative interest, if not, indeed, of a political motive which 
aims at deliberate suppression, of these two older deities. It is 
to be remembered that the Kogoshui opens with the account 
of the activities of Izanagi and Izanam, These two are to be 
taken as the most primitive Japanese deities that can be 
identified. 

The important feet Ibr us to observe here is that the earli- 
est mythology clearly subordinates the Sun-Goddess to the 
Sky-Father. Older tliaii the great command of Ama-terasu- 
o-mi kami to Ninigi-no-ndkotOy which is supposed to have led to 
tibe founding of the Japanese state, is the command of Izafiagi 
to Ama4irasu^^4tam wherein he says, " Do Thine August- 
WB» rule the Flain^Ifigh-Heaven."' The primitive patri- 
archal oi^anizatioa of society that is here reflected in IsanagCt 
direct authority over his of&pring is madifestijr a vtTf ififfefent 

I. See above, p. ij^ note 4. 
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thing from that which is implied in a program that con- 
templates wide-spread political unification tmder the standard 
of the Sim-<kx]dess regarded as a great tribal chieftainess. The 
evidence of the mythology shows that Japanese political 

and social life, exactly as in the cases of all other 
ancient societies, evolved out of very simple bej^innings. 
The operation of a principle of change and development 
can be discerned even in the mythology. In other words, the 
mythology changes in form with alterations in the fundamental 
character of the social life and with the appearance of new 
interests in the political field. The great fallacy in the 
position of modern Japanese Sluntoists, as a whole, is that they 
practically deny the operation of a principle of" dev'clopment in 
Jiipanese society. Consciously or imconsciously dominated by 
an interest in safe-guarding the permanence of the existing form 
of poUtical life, they attempt to cany back to the remotest 
beginnings of organized Japanese society an idealization of the 
present status quo. Over against the conclusions of such a 
method, it is to be maintained that the formative element of the 
oldest Japanese mythology is not the idea that the national 
domain should be ruled o\ cr by the Heavenly Grandson and 
his descendants. The social life rcdected in the most ancient 
mythology has not yet advanced to any such complicated 
situation. The earUest formative element is, on the other hand, 
simply that of a vety ancient domestic life, under the influence 
of which is constructed a world-view in terms of the primitive 
relations of father, mother and child. This gives us exactly 
the s:^^nc naive mythological scheme as is found widespread 
over eartli at corresponding stages of cultural develop- 
ment 

f- , only is it true that the oldest mythology does not 
makcL^^ae activities of Ama4erastt^-mi^lsami central, but even 
in that l...^r mythology which cleariy reflects the presence of a 
centralizing political program, the Sun-Goddess is far from being 
that embodiment of political absolutism which certain extremists 
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among modern Shintoists would make her out to be. The 
decisions relating to the subduing of the Central Land ol Rccd 
plains are made by a council of the Gods * In the Nihongi^ 
the Heavenly Grandson is sent down by Taka-nd'tnusuH'JUh 
ttdkoto} In the Kojiki he is sent down by Ama4erasu^tfd' 
kand and Taka-mi-musuH-no-kami acting conjointly and the two 
together lay on him the command, ''This Luxuriant-Reed- 
plain-T^d-^^Fresh-Rice'ears Is the land over which thou 
shalt rule."* 

We are brought, then, to a place where we must consider 
certain lectors relating to the probable reasons for the rise of 
the cult of the Sun-Goddess to a central position in Shinto. The 
later mythology clearly subordinates the Sky-Father to the 
Sun-Goddess. 

In accounting for this inversion of the older relationship 

we may note the operation of two factors, the one a natural 
evolution in mythology, the other, as it would appear, a move- 
• ment in the field of political interests. 

In the course of the ordinary development of mythology 
that goes on concomitantly with the tendency of human social 
experience to become increasingly complicated, speciali^ and 
definite, it is the universs^^&te of the Sky-Father and the Earth- 
Mother that they are superseded by the more particularized 
nature deities to ^vholn they give biith. Foucart, in his study 
of sky-gods, has already nointed out three results of this ten- 
dency — " (a) The acts of the slcy-s^od become separate perso- 
nalities and gradually dismember his personality', (b) The 
beings produced by the celestial energy — sun, moon, stars—* 
tend to ... . relegate to the background the "^eneficent 
role of the sky. (c) On the terrestrial plane the ' ivities of 
various spirits and of their representations (fetishis , iccmic) 
take a more and more conspicuous part iu the w . s strug- 

I. Q'. C, pp. 93-95, 99.101. ifi 
X A., I, pp. 64, 67, 
3. Of, C, j^. 107, III. 
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gles."* Finally ihey *' capture " at least a portion of the attri- 
butes of the original parents. 

This process has gone on in Japanese m>lh as elsewhere. 
As the mythology develops, Isanagi and Izanami retire into 
tile remote backgrcHmd and the stoiy moves on with the account 
of acthdties centering in the more definite fonns of their ofj&pfing, 
regarded as the deities of specific phases of experience which 
was once merged as a more or less undifferentiated totality in 
the general outlines of the great parents. 

In this connection, Foucart's discussion l imi^hes material 
for establisliing an illuminating parallelism between Japanese 
and Egyptian cultures. This author says, ** The progress of the 
rel^ious system almost always results in substituting for crea- 
tion by the sky-god the organization of the world by the sun* 
god, the moon-god, or one of the stellar gods. Sometimes in 
feet the sun-god is supreme creator. Ancient Egypt presents 
a veiy complete schema of this t^'pe of evolution. It tends to 
substitute Ra (the sun) for the sk}'-!7nds (such as Atum, Hcmt, • 
Nut, Hathor, Anhur, Sebek, etc.) ; but it does not conspietely 
reafize this evolution, and consigns to the more or less vague 
beginning the primitive activity of the sky-god.^" The Japan- 
ese Sun-Goddess is &r from being the supreme creator. In 
this field the Sky-Father consistently maintains a dominant 
position ; yet frwn the point of view of general tyjie of develop- 
ment Shinto must be here classitied along with early Egyptiftii 
religion. 

The early specialization of scK:ial experience which led to 
this differentiation and elevation of the Sun-Goddess on the 
part of the Japanese ancestors was undoubtedly connected witii 
agricultural development. This is madeplain in the mythology. 
Afler the goddess of food (UkMHOiM^ito-Jka$fn) has been made 
to jJToduce from her own dead body, oxen, horses, millet, silk- 
worms, panic, rice and beans, it is the Sun-Goddess who de- 

I. Foncaxt, Geoife, «< Skjr «ad Sky-^pOMj* il£.R.£, VcJ. XI» p. 584. 
s. 3ld^ p. 585. 
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clares, " These are the things which the race of visible men will 
eat and live/'^ The mytia, then says, ** So she [the Sun^God- 
dess] made the miUet, the panic, the wheat, and the beans the 
seed for the dry fields, and the rice she made the seed for the 
water-fields. Therefore she appointed a village-chief of Heaven, 
and foitluvith sowed for the first time the rice seed in the 
narrow fields and in the lone: fields of Heaven. That autumn, 
drooping ears bent down, eight span long, and were exceedingly 
pleasant to look on. Moreover she took the silkworms in her 
mouth and succeeded in reeling thread iarom them. From this 
began the art of silkworm rearing.'" The Sun-Goddess ap- 
pears here as the oi^nizer of agricultural industry. The 
social organization has reached the stage of well developed 
agricultural communities under village chiefs who are account- 
able to some central authority, yet e\ cn thus the chief functions 
of the Sun-Goddess are in relation to food. The same conclusion 
may be deduced fiom the fact that Ama-terasu^mi'kami appears 
in the Nont& as the " Divine Producer " (of food and life).* 
Her most intimate associate in the mythology, if not her actual 
double, is the great producing god, Taka-fm-mttsuH-no-kamit 
*• the High-August-Producing-Wondrous-Deit}'."* The sur- 
vival of an early relation to agriculture is to be seen in the fact 
that the center of the Harvest Festivals of modern Shinto is 
still the presention of first-fruits to the Sun-Goddess.* The 
same relationship is further indicated in the iact that the great- 
est of the associates of Ama^rastt-d-mUkam in the worship of 
the Ise shrines is a food goddess.* 

This development of the cult of the Sun-Goddess under 
early agricultural influences has been accompanied by the 



1. A , I, p. 33, 

2. /6U 

3. C/. TJlS.]^ Vol VII, pp. 126-127. 

4. /did. 

5. See above, pp. 132-3. 

6. C/. T. A S J , Vol. II, pp. 99. MI. 
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operation of definite political interests. Yet the utmost caution 
must be exercised in any attempt to reconstruct out of the 
legendafy records of the KojUd and the Niliongi the details of 
the expression of this political motive. The modem Japanese 
government, in its program of utilizing the old mythology as 
material for nationalistic ethical training in the public schools,is 
far from recognizing any such limitations. As ahcaUy pointed 
out a particularized account of the descent of the Heavenly 
Grandson under the command of the Sun-Goddess and the 
establishment of his rule over liis destined empire is expounded 
with a degree of assurance that is well adapted to induce the 
confidence that the entire movement is comfdetely within the 
bounds of well established historical fact. 

The conclusion that such actual historical facts as lie 
beliind the narrati\'e here are almost inextricably entangled in 
a network of mythology is confirmed by a closer investiga- 
tion of the evidence. It will be remembered that the " Japanese 
Histoiy for Middle Schools," as quoted earlier in the discussion, 
in its account of the presentation of the Reed-plain Land of 
Japan to the grandson of Ama-terasu-o-tftirkami, gives prominent 
place to the coming down of the two kami, Take-mika-dzucM 
and FutSH-nushi} They were sent by the Heavenly Deities to 
O-kuni-niishi'no-inikoto, the " ruler of Idzumo " with the message 
that the latter should surrender up liis land to the Heavenly 
Grandson. The episode is of sufficient importance to warrant 
the introduction here <£ the Nihongi account verbatim. The 
story is as follows. 

" After this, Takct-tm-musuH-no-mikoto again assembled all 
the Grods that they might select some one to send to the Central 
Land of Reed-Plains. They all said : — * It will be well to send 
Futsu-nusJii-no-kami, son of Iha-tsutsu-no-zvo and I/ia-tsutsu-nO' 
ffU, the cliildren oi Iha-saku-ne-saku-no-kaud' 

" Now there were certain Gods dwelling in the Rock-cave 



I. See above, p. 187. 
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of Heaven, viz. JiM&a-m^ya4d^to-kand, son of IdoHfto-wth 
^Idti-^o-kami, Hi'Whhaya4d'Whkami^ son of Mikortuhhaya-hi- 
mhkami, and Take-^mika-dguchMtO'kamif son of Hi^no-kaya-hMUh 
kattd. The latter God came forward and said : — * Is Fuisu- 

nushi-no-kaiiii alc)ne to be reckoned a hero ? And am I not a 
hero? ' His words were animated by a sph'it of indignation. 
He was therefore associated with Futsu-nuslti-no-ka mi and made 
to subdue the Central Land of Reed-Plains. The two Gods 
thereupon descended and arrived at the little Shore of Itasa, 
in the X^nd of Idzumo. Then they drew their ten-span swoids, 
and stuck them upside down in the earth, and sitting on their 
points questioned Oha-na-mochi-no-kami [one of the numerous 
titles of 0-kmii-nushi-no-mikoto], saving : — * Taka-mi-musubi-nO' 
mikoto wishes to send down liis August Grandchild to preside 
over tliis country as its Lord. He has therefore sent iis two 
Gods to clear out and pacify it. What is thy intention ? Wilt 
thou stand aside or no ? ' Then Oho-normochi-nthkand answer- 
ed and said : — * I must ask my son before I reply to you.' At 
tliis time his son, Koto-shiro-nushi-^nthkann was absent on an 
excursion to Cape Miho in the L^uid of Idzumo, where he was - 

amusing liimself by angling for fish 

He therefore took tlie many-handed boat of Kumano, 
and placing on board of it his messenger, Inase-hagi, he des- 
patched him, and announced to Koto-shiro-nushirno-kami the 
declaration of Taka-mHnusuM-mhkami, He also inquired what 
language he should use in answer. Now Koto-ihiro-nushi*n<h 
ham spoke to the messenger, and said: — ^*The Heavenly 
Deity has now addressed lliis inquiry. Aly father ought 
res[)ectful!y to withdraw, nor will I make any opjxjsition.* So 
he made in tiic sea an eight-fold fence of green branches, and 
Stepping on the bow of the boat, went off [died]. The mes- 
senger returned and reported the lesuit of his mission. Then 
OhiHtarmoehi-whkand said to the two Gods, in accordance with 
the words of his son ' My son, on whom I rely, has already 
departed. I, too, will depart If I were to make resistance 
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all the Gods of this Land would^ceitainly lesist aba But as 
I now respectfully ^nthdiaw, idio else will be so bold as to 
refuse submission ? ' So he took the broad spear whkh hehad 

used as a staff when he was pacifying the land and ga\ e it to 
the two Gods, sa}'ing : — ' By means of this s|jear I was at last 
successful. If the Heavenly; Grandchild will use this spear to 
rule the land, he will undoubtedly subdue it to tranquilh'ty. I 
am now about to withdraw to the coficealment of the short^o^ 
hundred<tghty road-wincfings [road to the Under Worid]/ 
Having said these words, he at length became concealed 
[died]. Thereupon the two Gods put to death all the rebellious 

spirits and Deities Lldmatcl)' they reported the 

result of tlicir missicMi."* 

TcLke-tnikaHizuchi-no'kami, who appears in tlie above 
account as the forerunner of the Imperial Giandson, has 
already been identified as an andent Japanese tfaunder^^od. 
Futsurnusfdrno-koMfd^ like the sword of Izmiagi and Gke Take- 
ndka-dziuld with whom he b assocutod, grew out of primitive 
experiences with the lightning flash. He is not altogether the 
creation of mere imagination nor is he so cTitirely the expression of 
social experience as to be ex-plicable purely as a culture hero, as 
the account in tlie Japanese History for Middle Schools would 
seem to imply. FutsurnuiH is a kami who was actuaSy seen to 
come down out of heaveii, in dnpe Hee a sword. In the vlsble 
tiaoes of Ins striking and smiting on eaifli tiiefe was vhnd pnxrf 
of his power to snbdue the land. The oM account r eme mb e ra 
that such \\'as his character when it says that acting in c c pera- 
tion with the thunder-god h? put to death ** the tribes of herbs, 
trees and rocks,"* that is, he struck them with his sword. An 
examination of the names and further activities of tiiis deit}' con- 
finns the iuteip ie fci tioo just suggested. Fwtsm mtU is the Striker 
or flie Smiter. He appeara under msious names : Thrust^ 



t. A., I, pp. 67.7a 
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Strike-Ddty {SaM/uisu-no^tm), Awful-Strike-Deit/ {AUko' 
futsitm^^mf), Ai]gi]st-Strike>Spirit {Futsurno-nd^ama) and 
Stfjke-Mastei^Ddty {Futsurnutshi-no'kami)} In all of hb tiUes 
the Idea <^ striker persists. In one case he is the son of Rock- 

Possessing-Male {Iwa-isutsu-na-wo)^ a kami who is naturally as- 
sociated with primitive experiences with fire-flints. In another case 
be is spoken of as a sword belonging to the thunder-god.^ Ag^n, 
he is so closely related with thunder that the KojiJH gives the 
names Terrible-Strike-Deity {ToMe-futstMUhkaim) and Abundant- 
Strike-Deity {ToyihfuUiMiO'kami)9av}ioexvaXc titles of the thunder- 
god^ himself/ 

There is a passage in the Kojiki, under the account dealing 
with the achievements of the first Emperor, which furnishes 
unique evidence in support of the lightning-god character of 
Futsti-nusJii, The story relates how, when the royal progress of 
Jtmmu Tenno was seriously delayed by the savage deities of 
Kumanu^ there appeared a man, Takakuraji by name, bearing a 
marvelous cross sword that had been sent down from heaven. 
When the Emperor once had the sword tn his possession, ** the 
savage deities of the mountains of Kumanu all spontaneously fell 
cut down."* The name of the sword was Thrust-Strike-Deity 



1. C, p. 135, A., T, p. 115. The justification of translating ftdsu by 
•strike" is found in the close kinship evidently existing between fulsu and Imtsu 
or utsH «* to hit," " to strike." For example, the derivative adverbial forms futtsitri, 
buttsuri and puttsuri all have reference to a breaking or biiappmg sound. We 
liavc here the evidence of a b-f mulalioa ia the form buim (Mlm). A commoa 
inierpretatum of futm fimm the meaning of « snap," henee " AwM-Saap-DeHj " 
M the UUe of tbis particular kmi. (Q^C, p. 135, note 13). The ideaof *< snapper," 
iMNievcf , does not seem altogether oongmoos to the natore of a deity to whom 
the qitheCs ftlimt" and cawful" an i^fiilied and who ia spoken of as the 
swDidofthethiuidBr^god. iiiAirinthesenseof '* strike'' is lolly as penniasiUe 
m hi diat of «snap" and h much move qpfooprlate to the lonctioa of the ddtf 
Ooncerned. 

2. Cf. A., I, p. 67. 

3. C, p. 135. 

4. Ibid., P' 32. 

5. JM,^ p. 134. 
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{Sazhi'futsu-tuhkatm) and ihis manner of its being let down from ^ 
heaven is the interesting part of the story. It was revealed to 
Takakuraji in a dieam that the thtmder-god would perforate the 
roof of he store house and drop the swon) through the hole 

thus inade.^ The Nihongi then relates : The next morning, 
as instructed in his dream, he opened the storehouse, and 
on looking in, there indeed was a sword which had Mien 
down (from Heaven), and was standing upside down on tlie 
plank floor of the storehouse."* We are reminded that in early 
Greek religion the lightning-god was also " the Striker " and the 
" Earth-shaker " and that in certain elevated spots, as on the 
Acropoli-s at Alliens, were Places of Coining, open to the bky, 
upon which the lifrhtning-god might descend, and, further, that 
in order to facilitate his coming down from heaven, a hole was 
left in the roof of tlie north porch of the Erechtheion.* 

1. p. 135. 

2. A., I, p. 115. The stfttement that tbe sword was standing upside down 
has its pfotiable e^lanatioo in the fact that the ceremonial swords found at the 
Shintd shrines ate frequently inserted in a pedestal and given this inverted position^ 
The ceremoidal usagie is prohably veiy old, A large wooden sword» seen at tbe 

Namiyoke Shrine of Tokyo in the summer of 1921, had an engraved rcprcscnla, 
lion of a lightning flash, colored in bright red, running tlie entire length of the 
blade. What was fully as remarkable was the fact iliat the ?A\ord was mounted 
on a base carved in tin: fv>rm of a seq«;nt's tail. The local L\{>Ia:ia!ic 11 ilcclared 
that this was the groa' ser|>eiit .slain by Sus/t-tw-rt'o, from the tail of which wa^ 
taken the swortl thai lia-> since become a part of the Imperial rci;alia. The object 
exhibited b/ the Xamiyoke Shrine was at once a servient's tail, a sword and a 
lightning flash. Both legend and art in Japan connect the serpent or dragon with 
the thunder^tCHrm. The storm^dragon is frequently found represented at the 
shrines. Tlie gresit serpent ^ Mimuro Hill spoken of in the Nikmigi gave forth 
rdling thitnd«r and had eyeballs that flamed with lite. Its name was Jkadmeki, 
« Thunderbolt " (A., I, p. 347^. The sword which Sma^no-wo extracted from 
he serpent's tall is called Mtura'tumthno tsun^, " Clustering-clouds-Sword." 
The evidence here attain suggests a sword that appeared when the great serpent 
writhed m the slorm cloud*. Cf. T.A S J , Vol. XLIX, Tt. I, p. 3 17. 

3. Cf. Harrison, Tht-mis, pp. 0' 9-- 1 Place of Coming iu Greek 
religion may be prulitably compared wilh an anciciu ceremonial object of Shintd, 
known as the kimoro^, which is connected with the coming down or the bringing 
down of the god. The kimmigl is in fact a pla(» of coming " and is pfobablj 
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The movement of the subduing of the land in preparation 
for the coming of the August Grandson of the Sun-Goddess is 
thus in the realm o( the activities of mythological nature- 
deities. Idzumo was conquered by Thunder and Lightning. 

The account of the descent of the graiidson of the Sun- 
Goddess is likewise clothed in the garments of a nature myth. 
The Nihongi says of this event, " So the August Grandchild 
left his Heavenly Rock-seat, and with an awful patli-ciea\'ing, 
clove liis way through the eight-fold clouds of Heaven, and 
descended on the Peak of Takachiho of So in Hiuga.'" The 
picture is that of the sun's rays — ofispring of the Sun-Goddess - 
— striking in a broad path between the clouds down onto a 
mountain peak. That the story is not moYing merely in the 
realm of the figurative representation of imperial .sj)lendor is to 
be seen in the further statenic-nt that Ninigi-no-uiikoto t(^ok as 
his Avife Ko-no-Jiana-sakii-ya-hime (" Princess-Blossoming-Brilli- 
antly-Likc-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees "),■ who is the goddess of 
Mt Fuji. Her fether is the Deity of Mountains, 0-yama4su' 
tm-no-kafni (" Great-Mountain-Body-Deity ").* The offspring 
of this marriage in the third generation becomes the first tradi- 
tional emperor of Jaj^an, Jimmu Tenno,* 

Yet the conclusion that the outlines of certain remote 
tribal movements can also be dimly perceived through tliis 
myth and legend is probably correct. The records appear to 

the original olunLu altar. It evidenily antedates the shrines, themselves. It con- 
sists, in general, of a nMped endcsure naiked vS, bf sJUmemwa yrithm whieli is 
placed a snudl tree, usually tlie saiaJki, mounted upright on a table. Modern 
Shintoists define kimote^i to mean <* god-dwdl4fee." The tree aqipears to be the im- 
porUmt part of the device. Hemp fibre and white paper, the latter fcdded and cot in a 
zig-zi^ form, am fntened into the top of the tree and evidently rqMresent descend* 
ing infloeDCes* The form of the paper suggests nothing so much as a symbotie 
fqpresentation of lightning coming down into the tree. This in turn suggests the 
source from which tiie fftAei possibly detives its pecular xig-cag sh^. 

1. /^/V/., p. 70. 

2. Cf. C, p. 115. 

3. Cf. C, pp. 27, 115. 

4. See aljovc, p. 1 85. 
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bear witness to an early struggle between independent tribal 
settlements located in Kyushu and Idzumo, which later 'amal- 
gamated to a certam extent and migrated Into Yamato« Final 

unification w as effected under this Yamato state, wherein the 
dominant political element was of Kyushu origin.* The sub- 
duing of Idzumo does not appear to have been accomplished 
through such quiet submission on the part of the original rulers 
as Dr. Haga and others would have us believe took place. 
Repeated attempts were apparently made to conquer this stat^ 
and complete subjection to the offspring of the Sun^Goddess 
seems to have been secured only after various "rebellious 
spirits and deities " liad been put to death.' In dclcrniining 
the amount of importance that is to l )c assigned the words of 
lenuQciation in favor of the Heavenly Grandson wliich the 
records put into the mouths of 0-na-mochi and Ins son, Koto- 
skiro-nusAi, it is to be remembered that both tlie and the 
NUtongi were written In the interests of an effort to fi>ftii^ 
dynastic claims In the presence of rival political Interests, 
appearing in the seventh and eighth centuries of Japanese 
liistory.* This policy of centralization and unification was 
being carried out by the descendants of the veiy priests who 
brougiit the Sun-Goddess into Yamato.^ It is in this process 
of political amalgamation that the dogma of imperial descent 
fiom Ana'Urasu-o-mrkam becomes especially important As 
just stated, the Sun-Goddess of Shinto was brought in by the 
conquerors fix)m the south. The doctrine plays no part in the 
original Idzumo genealogies. The great ancestor of the Idzumo 
line is O-kuni-misJii-no-uiikoto^ The latter line has been at- 
tached to the lineage of the Sun-Goddess through Susa-niHUi<h 

I. €f* MiifdocIi» Vd. I, pp. 50-51 ; C, InttD., pp. 3CLIV->LXIV. 

s. cr. c, pp. 

3. g^. A , I, p. bp. 

4. Saito, H., Gnchichie Jnfatis, p. 4; Murdoch, at. pp. 57*59' 

5. Murdoch, op. ciL, pp. 57, 67. 

6. Cf, TA S J., Vol. XLl, Vi. IV, p. 583. 
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no-mikoto, but it is significant that the priests of Idzumo, thenv 
sriveSf do not claim descent from Susa-no<vo} 

The rise of the cult of Ama^erasu-d-ntJrkandXsi its dominant 
positton in Shmtd is thus to be explained in no small measure 
from the point of view of its intimate association withthefbrtunes 
of imperial sovereignty vested in the chiefi of the Kyushu- 
Yamato tribe and their royal descendants. As the great 
ancestor of this line, she'has gained ascendency pari passu with 
the centralization of power in the hands of the Emperor and the 
imperial bureaucracy and has subordinated other deities as an im- 
portant part of the extension of this centralized political control. 
Regarding the great "Edict" of the foundation of the state* 
inodem Shintoists say, "What Af9a4erasitd'm-kami therein 
purposed was actually brought to pass." The suspicion is 
strong, on the other hand, that Ama-teraau-d-mi-kami is made to 
purpose what dynastic interests were st?eking to bring to j>ass. 

We have examined in outline tlie main reasons fir the 
rise of sun worship to preeminence in Shinto. The natural 
development of the cult of the Sun-Goddess under the influence 
of the needs of an agricultural people has been acconqpanied 
by the interaction of poEdcal interests. The problem beibre 
US, however, is not the reconstruction of the nature of sun wor- 
ship in old SI 1 into. Nor need the fate of Shinto throughout 
the long nicdicx cd period concern us here. We must return to 
the modem situation. We know that in tlie middle of the 
nineteenth century, Buddhism and Confucianism were in control 
in the fields of religion and morals and that the Shinto shrines 
were neglected and dlsoiiganized. Dt /dir/^^ political power was 
m the hands of the Tokuga wa Shogunate. Then came the Res- 
toration of 1868, a coup (Vet at carried out by men from the 
southwest. The Clu\shu and Satsuma clansmen, descendants 
of the original conquerors from Kyijshij, broke the jk)\\ cr of 
the Tokugawas, placed tlie Kmperor on the throne and once 
again brought in their ancient Sun-Goddess. The method of 

1. /^,p. 537. 
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unification that liad served so well in the establishment of the 
state, was to be used again in a modern effort to control the thiak- 
iug of the people. Factions and contentions arising from within 
and disintergrating forces threatening from without were to be 
Diet by the stabitizing influence of a state cult centeringr in the 

Sun-Goddess. Certain Shintoists have gone farther and have 
actually proposed the unification of the world under the aegis of 

iiic political value of sun worship and of a doctrine of the 
solar ancestry- of the ruler is thus to be found in the centraliz- 
ing principle that is necessarily involved therein. The sun is 
a source of life for growing crops and a center of strength and 
energy for man and thus a benevolent being under whose pro- 
vidence the vital needs of society are supplied. In addition, 
men, by virtue of their mutual relations to the one and only sun of 
heaven, are universally consolidated and at the same time 
subordinated. The sun thus becomes symbol of unit}'— unity, 
indeed, under an emblem of incomparable frrandeur. Japanese 
statesmen and priests have been by no means the first to utilize, 
in political afiairs, this aspect of sun worship, made to center in 
a doctrine of royal descent from the sun deity. Probably the 
best example in histoiy is that of ancient Egypt, where already 
by the year 2750 B.C the priests of Heliopolis were beginning 
a program of political amalgamation through a worslup of the 
Sun-God, regarded as the great patron di vinity of the state. This 
was accompanied by the fiction that the Sun-God was a former 
ruler of Egypt and also the great ancestor of the reigning 
Pharaoh as well as the protector and leader of the nation.* 
These propositions are abnost indentical with those advanced 
in the modem text-books on ethics and on histoiy published by 
the Department <^ Education of the Japanese Government. 

We may turn next to the consideration of Susa-n(>-:, o, 
*' The Impetuous male " of the Sliinto pantheon. Modem 

I. cy. Breasted, J. H , DevelopmaU of Ht&gim and Ifunghi m Amimt 
J^£lj^(New York, 1912;, pp. 15 i{. 
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official interpretation makes this deity the brother c^Amortirasw 
&-miiafm.and consequently one of the ancestors of the Imperial 
Family. He appears in the KafUi as Take^jfo-susa-tuhwo- 
no-mikotOj "His Brave-Swift-Impetuotis-Male Augustness"* 

and in the Xihongi w'lih tlic slightly different titles, Susa~no- 
wo-no-mikoto^ Ilaya-siisa-no-wo-nchtmkoto^ and Karmi-siisa-no- 
wa-no-mikoto* [susa or sosa probably from susumu, ** to be 
impetuous 

The use which the Department of Education of the Japan- 
ese Government makes of some of the m3rthology connected 
with Susa-myw(hno-mik(ft0 may be seen in the following transla- 
tion from one of the school readers. The story relates the 
origin of the sacred sword which has already been enumerated 
as one of tlie Three Sacred Treasures that constitute the tradi- 
tional regalia received by successive generations of Emperors on 
accession to the Imperial Throne. The reader says, "The 
younger brother of Amorterasu-a-mi-kami was called Susa-ru^ ' 
TtMHto-mik^o, He was a deity possessed of great courage. Once 
as he was passing along the bank of the river Yii in the land of 
Idzumo a chopstick came floating down the stream. There- 
upon he concluded that people lived up the river and as lie 
went along the bank, gradually going farther into the depths 
of mountains, he came upon an old white haired man and his 
wife, with thdlr daughter placed between them. They were 
weeping. 

"•Why do you weep?' asked the Prince. "The old 
man made answer, " We once had eight daughters, but they 

have been captured and devoured one each year by a great 
seri)cnt called Yamata-no-orochi (" Eight-Forked-Great-Ser- 
pent "). Now only this one child is left to. us. It is now the 
exact time of the year for the coming of this great serpent and 

I. Cf, C, p. 43. 

a. Cf. A , I, p. 28. 

3. C/. A., I, p. 19. 

4. C/. op. cit* 
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we know not whether the life of this child will be taken to-day 

or to-morrou'.* 

" ' What kind of a serpent is this Yamata-rnHfrocki t * 

'* * It is a great serpent whose length covers eight moun* 

tains and dght valle)^, it has eight heads and eight tails. Its 

eyes are red like the ground-cherry and its back is coveted 

witli moss.' 

*' On I'.eirini:^ this account the Prince said, * Enough ! I \v\\\ 
destroy this great serpent. Fill eiglit sake-vats with strong 
sak6 and arrange them in a row in the place where the great 
serpent comes.' 

They made ready in this way and waited. Presently 
the great serpent appeared and, spying the sak6» he put his 
eight heads into the eight sake-vats and l^cgan to drink. W'liile 
so doing, he became intoxicated and fell soundly asleep, llieri 
tlie Prince drew his sword and cut the great serpent into pieces. 
The blood flo\\'ed into the Hi River so that the waters became 
a bright red. When he was cutting the tail, the blade of his 
sword was nicked. Thinking this strange he cut open the tail 
and examined it. Whereupon, there appeared a magnificent 
sword. * This is a precious thing,' he said and presented it to 
Aina-tcrasu-b-}ui-kanii. This is the ClusterinLj-cilouds-Sword-of- 
1 leaven {^Ama-no-mura'kumo-no-tsurugi), wliich afterwards w as 
called the Grass-mowing-Sword {Kusa-nagi-no-Uitrugi). It is 
one of the Three Sacred Treasures,"^ 

Book I of the teacher's manual accompanying the " Japan- 
ese History for Ordinary Primary Schools " presents material 
that makes similar use of the Susa^fUHUfo myth in explaining 
the origin of the Three Sacred Treasures. The offidal cxp>osi- 
tion here says, " The younger biother of Ania-f erasn-d-mi-kami 
was Susa-no-'ico-no-utikoto. On account of tlie v iolcnt acts which 
he often perforn^ed in Takama-ga~hara, the Great Deity became 
enraged and hid herself within the Rock Cave of Heaven. 
Hereupon all the deities held consulation together and caused 
79 J**0 SA^km TbhtAntf Na VIII ^Tokyo, 1921), pp. 
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lild^taiHrdome to take copper from Heavenly Mount Kagu and 
make an ei^ht-sidcd mirror and caused Tama-m-oya-no-mikoto 
to make tlie Cur\ ed Jewels of Yasaka Gem. These they hiini^ 
on the branches of a sakaki tree together with blue and white 
, soft oBerings ' and presented them to the Great Deity. Then 
they made music before the Rock Cave and called hef forth. 
Afterwards on the occasion of the descent of the Heavenly 
Grandson, the Great Deity conferred this sacred mirror on the 
Trincc and commanded him saying, " Regard this as looking 
on me, myself." She gave him in addition the Grass-mo\\ing- 
Sword and the above mentioned Curved Jewels of Yasaka 
Gem. These three together are called the Three Sacred Trea- 
sures. The Grass-flK>wing«Sword is the sword wiuch Susehtto- 
wehno-mikoio secured when he subdued the great serpent in 
Idzumo. First it was called the Clustering-doud&Sword 
{Mura-kumo-no-tsumgi) and later was woin by Yamato-take-no- 
mikoto when he went to subdue the barbarians. Fron^ the. fact 
that in order to escape tlie danger of a fire (kindled by) the 
enemy he cut down the grass (about liini), tlie name of the sword 
was changed to Grass^owing-Sword {^Kusa-nagi-iuhtsurugi),, 

"After the time Nimghiuhmikoto the Three Sacred 
Treasures were kept for successive generations in the Imperial 
Palace, but in the time of Sujin Tenno (Tenth Emperor), out of 
a fear lest the divine influence might be contaminated, tlie 
sacred mirror and the sacred sword w ere enshrined in a m paratc 
sanctuary. Newly made reproductions, together with tlie 
Curved Jewels of Yasaka Gem, became the regalia of the Im- 
perial Throne. After this the sacred mirror and the sacred sword 
which were handed down from the Divine Age were kept at 
the Grand Imperial Shrine of Ise, but ever since the eastern 
invasion of YamaMake-nO'nnkoto the sacred sword has been 
kept at the Atsuta Shrine of the city of Nagoya of the couiitry 
of Owari."* 



I. Jmjo Shifgaiu NikoH Rekiski, Jiy«t&i Yc (Tokyo,. T912), Bk. I, pp. 5-6. 
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Susa-n(HWo-no-mikoto is thus officially included in the Im- 
perial genealogies as the younger brother of the greatest of the 
ancestors of the Emperor. Evidently the government expects 
this to be taken as authentic history. And yet it is difficult to 
see how public confidence cannot fail to be weakened ultimately 
by thus placing on a ni)-thological basis tlic account of the 
origin of one of the most precious object of modern politico- 
religious ceiemony, namely the Sacred Sword of tlie Imperial 
Regalia. 

The seriousness with which the government regards the 
Susornb-wo myth may be ^xrther seen in evidence to be found 
in one of the Japanese school readers for Korean children 

published by the Japanese Goxernment for Korea, which 
says, ** The younger brother of ylma-icrasii'd-tm-kauii w as 
named ^usa-no-wo-no-mikoto. He was a person of extraor- 
dinary strength who \^sited about in \'arious places and who 
also went to the land of Idzumo. At that time there lived in 
the land of Idzumo a great serpent having eight heads who 
terrorized the people by capturing and eating human tidngs. 
Stisa-ncHWO-no-mikoto filled eight large jars with sake and 
awaited the coming of the great serpent. Thereupon the 
monster came to the spot, chaiik the sake and became intoxi- 
cated. Then, while it was sleeping, Susa-no^o-no-mikoto cut 
it down and thus ended its existcjice. Strange to relate, in tlie 
body of the serpent was found a jeweled sword. Susa-mHtvth 
nnkoto took this and presented it to Ama4erasu^mi-kamL 

" Sttsa-no-wthno-fftikoto also visited Korea.' Furthermore, 
in Japan proi)er he planted a large number of trees and with 
these ships w ere constructed for going back and forth between 
Korea and Japan.'** 

1. a. A , I, p. 57. 

2. JtttsU Gakko Kokugo Toknhon ("Japanese Reader for OrJinaxy 
Schools," Pub. by the Japanese Government for Korea), Bk. IV, pp. 53 fF, 

The account of how Suta^to^wo ** planted a large nunber of trees," as given 
in one of the NihMgi variants* leada, ^'Sosa no wo no Mikoto said:—' In the 
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In the practice exercises that follow the lesson, question 
number two says : " Tell the reason why Susa-no^tfo-na-mJbiffo 
planted a lai^e number of trees."' 

The above official exposition would appear to be legiti- 
mately open to the iiiLci pi elation thai the Japanese educational 
authorities for Korea are attempting to utilize an episode of 
ancient Japanese mythology in a pseudo-historical sense as a 
means of establishing a connection between Korea and Japan 
in the minds of Korean children. likewise, the emphasis on 
the relatioa between Sdisa-no^trtHUHmkato and Ama-terastt-^ 
nd-katfd indicates the governmental intention, already pointed 
out, of including Susa-no-wo-fUhmikoio as one of the ancestors 
of the Imperial Family. 

The historicity of official Ja[)anese statement'" regarding 
Susa-no-wo is to be estimated in the light of evidence going to 
show that Susentihwo is an ancient storm-god. Buckley has 
already presented convincing proof of the storm-god character 
of this deity * Florenz has added his authority to this inter- 
pretation.* Aston eventually came to adc^ a similar point of 
view.* Mr. Tsuda, one of the best informed of modem Japan- 
ese students of Shinto/ likewise concludes that Susa-na-wo is a 

region of the Land of Han [Korea! (here is gold and silver. It will not be well 
if the country ruled by my sou should not possess floating riches [ships). So he 
plucked out his beard and scattered it. Thereupon Cryptomcrias were produced. 
Moreover, he plucked out the hairs of his breast, which became iuuyaji. The 
bairs of his eye-brows became Camphor-trees. The liaus of lus bnttocks became 
FodocarpL Uaviog done so, he determined thdr uses. These two tree^ vis. the 
Grjrptomeria and the Camphor-tree, were to be made into floating riches; the 
Thuya was to be used as timber for boilding fair palaces; the Podocaipos was to 
form recqptades in which the visible race of man was to be laid in seduded burial* 
places. For their food he wdl sowed and made to |prow all the eighty Idnds of 
fniit.*' (A., 1, p. 58). 

1. Ftitsu Gakko Kohigo Tckuhoitf Bk. IV, p. 56. 

2. Cf. " The Shinto Pantheon," New Warla, Dec , 1896, pp. 13-14. 

3. Cf. F., p. 29, no'.e 19. 

4. Cf. S/tifi/d, pp. 136 ff. See also Aslou's letter in K. pp. 319-20. 

5. C/. Tsuda, N., 5i4/«/S A't^en ^&tt (^Wiijit. ft'l'i^iiJi?.^. "An Essay 
on the Origin of Shinto p. 6I. 
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Storm-god. The storm-god character of Susa-no-wo is assumed 
in the present discussion. It is necessary for us to note here 
only enough regarding tiiis deity to make com[)arison with the 
Polynesian god, Tawhiri'ma4ea, ** The Father of Winds and 
Storms." 

In the Kcfiki myth^ as already related, Suschuhwo spcang 
JGrom the nostrils of Izanagi as lie purified hunself after his 
return from the lower world ; in one of the Nihongi accxnuits 

he is represented as having been born from Izanagi and Iza^ 
nami by tlie ordinary generative process.* His stormy char- 
acter is indicated in tlie statement tliat he was ever weeping, 
wailing and fuming with rage.* His weeping is said to have 
been such that he dried up all the rivers and the seas,* regard- 
ing which Buckley has remarked, " an apparent contradictioa 
and a standing puzzle to the Japanese commentators, but plain 
enough, when the rains Jfiood the country and hide the bound- 
aries of rivers and lakes."* In support of this interpretation is 
the direct evidence of the records ^oin^ to siiow that at least a 
portion of tiie functions assigned to Suia-tUHUfo grew out of 
experiences with heivy rain-bearing winds. He is a god who 
destroys rice fields V in the spring time " by knocking away 
the pipes and troughs used in irrigation, by filling up channels, 
and by breakiog down the division between Adds.* All this 
is plainly based on agricultural experiences during a season of 
hea v )^ ram. One of the Niho>igi accounts clothes Susa-no-zco 
in tiie characteristic rain-hat and grass rain-coat of tiie oriental 
farmer.'^ The story further relates that at the time dt his 
banishment he went down from heaven in a violent storm of 
wind and rain.^ The argument does not appear to be so sel^ 

I. Cf. A., I, p. 19. 

X JHdLt pp t yio. 

5. QC€.,p. 44. 

4. Biidtle^, fU, 

5. Af I, p. 
^. J6id^ p. ja 

7. J6id. 
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evident, however, when we attempt to utilize the rain-storm 
iaLci pi etatioa in order to account for the plain statement of the 
Kojiki that the weepin^^ of Susa-no-ivo was such as '* to wither 
the green mountains into withered mountains " and " to dry up 
ail the rivers and seas."^ Rather, the formative experience 
liere would appear to have been with hot diying wind. The 
inference that ancient Japanese myth referred the devestation 
caused by both rain and drought to the ravages of Susehn<hwo 
is suggested in the description which the Nihongi gives <jf a 
paddy field wliich tliis god owned — " In the rains, the soil was 
swept away, and in droughts it was parched up. Experiences 
with seasonal winds, alternating between hot parching winds 
and stormy wet winds, may well lie back of this mythology. 

The appropriateness of the term " impetuous " in the name 
oi Susa4UHUHHi0-mikiao Is to be ibund in the ascription to him 
of a character of such violence as to have brought many people 
of the country to an untinicly ciui, as well as in the account < f 
how he entered into a strugglp with his bretbcrn which final iy 
led to his expulsion from heaven.' In view of a similar episode 
in Polynesian mythology it is of interest to observe that after 
this expulsion he went up to Heaven again with a mighty noise 
[winds rising in the sky] and visited liis sister, Anta^erasu-d-nd' 
kamL As a (dedge of good feith the two created, individually, 
a progeny of lesser kami. From the pieces of the sabre of 
Susa-no-'wo were produced, Ta-^iiri-liiuu-no-uiikoto (" Her- 
Augustness-Torrent-Mist-Princess "), Ichiki-sJiitna-hiuic-no-mi' 
koto Hcr-Augustness-Lovely-Island-Princess "), and Tagi-tsu- 
Hmi'no-mikoto Her-Augustness-FrincessKi^the-Torrent 
As will be seen below the Polynesian stoiy presents parallel 
details. 

The Maori god, TaufMrirwiarUa corresponds in functions 

1. C, ^ at 

2. A., I, p. 48. 

3. Cf. A., I, p. 19. 

4. C/.C.,iip.47-4S* 
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and in genealogical connections w ith the Japanese god, Susa- 
ncxva. The Maori deity is the chil l of Ran^ znd Papa. He 
appears as an impetuous god of v iolence who " sends fortli 
fierce squalls, whirlwinds, dense clouds, massy clouds, dark 
clouds, glooniy thick clouds, fiery clouds, clouds which precede 
hurricanes, clouds of fiery black, clouds reflecting glowing red 
light, clouds wildly drifting firom all quarters and wildly burs&ig, 
clouds of thunder storms, and clouds hurriedly flying.'" like 
Siisn-un-wo, he enters into a struggle with liis brethem. He 
attacks TanC'iualutta and smites and breaks the forest ; he 
swoops down on the ocean and lashes the waves in liis wrath ; 
he attacks Rongo-mortane and Haumia-tikitiki, the gods and 
progenitors of cultivated and uncultivated food* With this 
may be compared the Japanese tradition that Suschuhivo was 
once assigned by Izanagi the task of ruling the " sea-plain," 
but that, instead of doing so, he only cried and wept,' also 
the account of how he attacked cultivated fields by breaking 
down the divisions of rice-fieids and filling up ditches,* and, 
finally, that he killed the Food-goddess.^ Parallelism appears 
again in tlie statement of the Maori m3^h that through the 
wrath of Tatvhiri-martea a great part of the dry land was made 
to disappear and much of Mother Earth was submerged * 

Just as Susa-nthwo went up into Heaven and created of?- 
spring in company with his sister, so also TaivJdn-ina-iea rose 
up to Heaven. The myth proceeds : " then by himself and 
the vast Heaven were begotten his numerous brood and tliey 
rapidly increased and grew."^ In the Japanese account the 
Sun-Goddess takes the place of the Slq^-Father, yet the paral- 



I. Grey, op. cit , pp. 5, 6. 

9. Jiid., p. 9. 

3. C, p. 44. 

4. iM/., pp. 53-13. 

5. 3id., p. 59. 

6. Cf. Grey, ^. f£f , p» 14. 

7. Jb.d.^. 5. 
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Iclistn is remarkably close. Polynesian mythol )g} repeats this 
episode in different form in an account of how during the 
struggle between Taivliiri-ma-tea and his brethern there appear- 
ed as offspring of the foimer the deities, Ua-nui (" Terrible- 
rain Ua-roa (" Long-continued-rain ") and Ua-whatu (" Hail- 
storm"). These were succeeded in turn fay Hau-niaringi 
(" Mist ")t HatMnetrotaroto (** Heavy-dew ") and Tomai-rangi 
(" Light-dew ").* It wll be observed that these lesser deities, 
like the offspring of Susa-:io-zvo gi\'en abo\'c, appear in groups 
of three and that in tlic personification of mist on the Maori 
side we have a repetition of the idea of a " Torrent-Mist- 
Princess " on the Japanese side. 

Finally, like Susa-miywo, Tawhiri-ma4ea has a high place 
in the sacred pedigrees. In the Maori genealogies (Ngati- 
Maniapoto tribe), he appears as eighth from the beginning in a 
long list that includes King Tawhiao and other noted leaders 
of the modern Maori |>eoi)lc.* 

In summary of these two deities, then, it may be s li l that 
that both are storm gods ; they enter into struggles with tlieir 
brethern and perform like deeds of \ioIence ; they rise up to 
heaven and create offspring in similar fashion; parallelism 
appears in the grouping and, perhaps, in the functions assigned 
fheir descendants; and, finally, both deities have important 
places in the ancestral genealogies. 

Postponing, for the time being, further conclusions we 
may turn to the in\ estigation of more of the details of the cult 
life of official Shinto. 

I. Twfffsasy ef, tit., p. 449; Grey, cff. cii., p. 14. 
s. Q^. IVegear, eit^ p. 667. 
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unification that had servcil so \\ cll in the establisliment of the 
state, was to be used aifain in a nioclcrn effort to control the think- 
ing of the people. Factions and contentions arising from within 
and disintergrating forces threatening from without were to be 
met by the stabilizing influence of a state cult oenterii^r in the 

Sim*Goddess. Certain Shintoists have gone fiirther and have 
actually proposed the unification of the world under the aegis of 

Atna-ierasu-d-mi-kami, 

The political value of sun worsliip and of a doctrine of the 
solar ancestry of the ruler is tlius to be found in the centraliz- 
ing principle that is necessarily involved therein. The sun is 
a source of life Ibr growing crops and a center of strength and 
energy for man and thus a benevolent being under whose pro- 
vidence the vital needs of society are supplied. In addition, 
men , b>' virtue of their mutual relations to the one and only sun of 
heaven, are universally consolidated and at the same time 
subordinated. The sun thus becomes symbol of unity — unity, 
indeed, under an emblem of incomparable grandeur. Japanese 
statesmen and priests have been by no means tiie first to utilize, 
in political afiairs, this aspect of sun worship, made to center in 
a doctrine of royal descent iirom the sun ddty. Probably the 
best example In histoiy is that of andent Egypt, where already 
by the year 2750 B.C. the priests of Heliopolis were beginning 
a program of |X)litical anialj^amatioii throu<^li a worship of tiic 
Sun-God, regarded as the great patron di\anity of the state. This 
was accompanied by tlie fiction that the Sun-Gotl was a ibraier 
ruler of Egypt and also the great ancestor of the reigning 
Pharaoh as well as the protector and leader of the nation.* 
These propositions are ahnost indentical with those advanced 
in the modem text-books on ethics and on history published by 
the Department of Education of the Japanese Government 

We may turn next to the coiisideration' of Susa-ru>-\^ 
*' The Impetuous niale" of the Sliinto pantheon. Modem 

I. Cf. Breasted, J. H , DevelapmuU of RtHgimt. mid TTirn^ m AmwH 
(New York, 1912;, pp. IS ff' 
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official interprctatiofi makes this doty the brother o(Atfta4trasw 
d-ml-kam. said consequently one of the ancestors of the Imperial 

Family. He appears in the Kojiki as Take-haya siisa-no'WO- 
no-mikoiOy " His Brave-Svvift-Impetuous-Malc Augustness "* 
and in tlie Nihongi with the slightly different titles, Susa-no- 
W0-no-mikato^ Haya'^usa-WMva-nO'mikoto^ and Kamu-siisa-no^ 
wihno-miJItoto* [susa or sosa probably from susumu, '*to be 
impetuous "]. 

The use which the Department of Education of the Japan- 
ese Government makes of some of the mythology connected 

iili Susa-7ia-ivo-7ia-inikoto may be seen in tlie following iransla- 
tion from one of the school readers. The story relates the 
origin of the sacred sword which lias already been enumerated 
as one of the Three Sacred Treasures that constitute the tradi- 
tional regalia received by successive generations of £nq)erors on 
accession to the Imperial Throne. The reader says, "The 
younger brother of Ama4erasu-^mp-kami was called Susa-tt<^ '. 
w<hno-mikoto. He was a ddty possessed of great courage. Once 
as he w as passing along the bank of the river Hi in the land of 
Idzumo a chopstick came floating down the stream. There- 
upon he concluded that people lived up the river and as he 
went along the bank, gradually going farther into the dejjths 
of mountains, he pme upon an old white haired mail and liis 
wife, with their daughter placed between them. They were 
weeping. 

"*Why do you weep?' asked the Prince. "The old 

man made ansu er, ** We once had eight daughters, but they 
have been captured and devoured one each year by a great 
seri)cnt called Yainata-m-orochi (" Eight-Forked-Great-Ser- 
pent "). Now only tliis one child is left to. us. It is now the 
exact time of the year ibr the coming of this great serpent and 

1. Cf. C, p. 43- 

2. Cf. A , I, p. 28. 

3. Cf. A , I. p. 1^ 

4. C/. op, cU, 
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Chofu Mura, Yamaguchi Prefecture ; raised from a Kensha to 
the above rank in 1916. 

(4). Yufaara (Yusuhara) Hachiman Shrine, Kokukei Sha- 
sha^ Hachiman Mura, Oita Prefecture ; raised from a Kenska 

to the above rank in 1916. 

Chuai Tenno's actual connections with the origin of the 
worship of Hachiman, the <^^od of war, are, as a matter of fact, 
very remote. They rest largely on the tradition that he was 
the husband of the Japanese Amazon, Jingo K^d» and by her, 
- the &ther of Ojin Tenno who, through some curious shift of 
hbtory» has become identified with the god of war.« 

3. Ojin Tenno {Hon€la<vake-no-mikoto, 270310 A.D.). 

( 1 ) . Iwasliimizu Hachiman Shrine, Kainpei Taisha, Hachi- 
man Maclii, Kyoto Prefecture. Tliis shrine was founded in 
860 A.D. and was formerly known as the Ot^okoyama 
Hachiman. * 

(2) Usa Shrine [Hachiman], Kampei Taisha, Usa Machi, 
Oita Prefecture. This shrine was founded, according to tradi- 
tion, in 570 A.D. It marks the original seat of the worship of 

Hachiman, the god of war. 

(3) . Kehi Shrine, Kampei Taisha^ Tsuruga Machi, Fukui 
Prefecture. See under Chuai Tenno. 

(4) . Hakozaki Shrine, Kampei Tais/ta, Hakozaki Macht, 
Fukuoka Prefecture. The shrine has existed from ancient 
times. It was raised from the rank of Kmska to that of Kam- 
pei Clttisha in 188$ and made a Kampei Taisha in 191 4. 

(5) Tsurugaoka Hacliin:ian Shrine, Kokuhet Chusha^ 
Kainal^ura Maclii, Kanagawa Prefecture. Ihe shrine was 
founded in 1063 by Minamoto Yoriyoslii and raised from the 
rank of Kensfia to that of Kokukei Chusha in 1 883. \ 

(6) . Fujisaki Hachiman Slirine, Ko&u/tei SAdsAa, Kuma- 
moto, Kumamoto Prefecture ; raised from tlie rank of Kensha 
in 1 91 6. 

(7) . Hakodate Hachiman Shrine, Koku/h i C/ius/ict, Hako- 
date, Hokkaido. The date of founding is unceitain. The 
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shrine was made a Kokuliei Shoslia in 1S77 and raised to the 
rank of Kokuhei Chuska in i S96. 

(8) . Yunocniya Shrine [Hachiman]. See (3) under Chuai 
Teimo. 

(9) . Yuhara Hachiman Shrine. See (4) under ChGai 
Tenno. 

The Empress Jingo (201-269 A.D.), the traditional mother 
of Ojiii Tenno, is enshrined at the follovviiu; ^jKu c s Ljiven in the 
above lists : ( i ) Iwashiniidzu Hachiman Shrine, (2) Usa 
Shrine, (3) Kashii Shrine, (4) Kehi Shrine, (5) Yunoraiya 
Shrine, (6) Yuhara Hachiman Shrine. 

In the above Hachiman ^irines, dedicated to the woiBhip 
of Chuai Tenno, Ojin Tenno and Jingo Kogo, these deities 
all appear in the role of patron divinities of war. The 
multiplicaliiiii of the number of Hachiman shrines of high 
rank by the elevation of certain ones of lower grade must 
be taken as an.indication of a conspicuous military interest on 
the part of the modern Japanese government. The origin of 
the worship of Hachiman, however, is obscure and is not to be 
connected with Emperor worship as such. The cult of the 
war god becomes prominent in Shinto early in the eighth 
century of the Clinoliaii era. Ojin Tcnno's principal claim 
to worship in the cult of Hachiman appears to lie in the 
story that during her militar>^ expedition against Korea his 
mother, being pregnant, bore liim witli her all through the 
campaign. 

4. Junnin Tenno (758-764 A.D.), 

(i). Shiramine Shrine, Kampei Ckmhaf KyiAo, Kyc^ 
Prefecture. In estimating tiie nature of the deification 
of lunpcror Junnm at this shrine it is necessary to . take 
brief notice of the following historical episode. In the 
course of the struggles for tlie Imperial Tlirone that mark 
the middle of the e^hth century Junnin Tenno was de- 
posed after a reign of six years and banished to the is- 
land of Awaji, where he was put to death by strangula- 
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tion.* In 1873 his spirit was brought to Kyoto and enshrined 
at Shiramine.* 

5. Kwammu Tenno (782*^5 A.D.)* 

(i). Heian Shrine, Kampei Taisha, Kyoto, Kyoto Pre- 
fecture. This shrine was founded on June 29, 1 894' Kwam- 
mu Teniio's ri'j^dits to enduring fame are unquestioned. He is 
to be reckoned anion the truly great rulers of human history, 
yet it must be taken as highly significant that this shrine was 
not established until late in the modern period. 

6. Sutoku Tenno ( 1 1 25-1 141 A.D.). 

(1) . Shiramine Shrine, See under Junnin Temid. In 
the succession quarrels of the twelfth century the Emperor 
Sutoku was banished to Sanuki where he died.* In 1868 his 
spirit was brought to Kyoto and enshrined at Shiramine,' later 
to be joined by the spirit of Emperor Junnin. 

(2) . Kotohira Shrine, Kokuhei Chus/ta, Kotohira Machi, 
Kagawa Prefecture ; raised from Kokuhei Shosha to the above 
rank in 1885. Sutoku TennO is here enshrined in the country 
of his banishment and death, along with O-maiuhttusM^Ho-miMoto, 

7. Antoku TennO (l 180-1 182 A.D.). 

(r). Akania Shrine, Kampei Cliusha, Shinionoseki, Yama- 
guchi Prefecture. Antoku TennO is tlie child Emperor u ho was 
drowned in the Battle of Dan-no-Ura. In the year 1 191 A.D., 
Buddhist piety built a sanctuary by the straits of Shimonoseki, 
for the repose of his spirit It was not until after the Restora- 
tion, however, that ShintC manifested any special interest in 
the matter. Then the ancient Buddhist institution was abolish- 
ed and on October 7, 1^73, the Akama Jinja was established.* 

8. Go-Toba Tenn5 ( f 1 8 3- 1 1 98 A. D. ). 

9. Tsuchimikado TennO (1 198-12 10 A.D.). 

X, Cf. Murdoch, T , A History of Ji^tm^ Vol. I, p. 187! 

2. Cf. Genko Jinja Ilwrei Ruisan, p. 342 (3) ; Sugimori, «^ rr/.| Pu p, 63. 

3- Q- Gmko finja Hbrei Rttisan, p. 342 (2I 

4. Cf. Suginii >ri, o/>. ctt. ; Murdcxlh, op. cit ^ p. 299. 

5. Cf. SugiiiMri, op. cit. 

6. C/. Sugimori, op. eit., Pt. II, p. 64 ; Genko Jmja Hirei Kuisan, p. 343 (3). 
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10. Juntoku TennO (I2II-I22I A.D.). 

(i). These three Emperors are worshipped together at 
the Shrine of Minase, Kampd C^sha, Shimamoto Mura, Osaka 
Prefecture. In the struggle between the Kamakura Shogunate 

and the Imperial House, the first of these Emperors was 
banished to the Island of Oki, the second was banished first to 
Tosa and later to Awa, and the third was removed to Sado.* 
The spirits of the first two were enshrined at the Minase Mt3ra 
in 18/3 ; Juntoku TennO was deified here the following yean* 

1 1. Go>Datgo Tenn5 (i 31 8-1 333 A.D.). 

(i). Yoshino Shrine» Kampd Taiska, Yoshuio Mura^ 
Nara. In 1330 the H5j5 banished the Emperor Go-Daigo to 
the island of Oki, from whence he later escaped and succeeded 
in effecting a temporary restoration of Imperial power. Later, 
however, on the eve of the Great Succession Wars he was 
obliged to fiee to Yoshino where he established the Southern 
Court.* Here he dkd. A government shrine ibr the worship 
of Go*Daigo TennO was established at Yoshino on June 6, 
1889, with the rank of Kampei Cfmsha^ In 1901 it was 
elevated to tlie rank of Kavipei Tais/ia. 

12. Meiji TennC (1867-191 2 A.D ). 

(1) , Mciji Shrine {Meiji Jing'u), Kampei Tcdsha^ Voyogi, 
Tokyo ; established May i, 191 5. Empress also enshrined. 

(2) . Chosen Shrine, Kampei T<mha^ Seoul, Korea; 
founded July i8» 1919. ^/Ma-/^r<9J/^^/M^^<M»l is also enshrined 
here. 

We may summarize the results of our study thus fer as 

follows. Twelve different Emperors and three Empresses are 

worshipped in twenty different shrines. Tlic jiunibers are 

suiprisingly small when we remember that the total figure for 

Government and National Shrines of all grades is 183, and that 
— ■ ■ " 

1. Cf Sngimori, 0p. at., p. 64; Murdoch, op, £ii.,p. 448. 

2. Cy . Suyimori, op. c 't , I*L T, p. 34, 

3. Cf. Murdoch, op. cit., pp. 540-561. 

4. Cf. Geiikd Jinja Hdrei Jiuisan, p. 342 (2). 
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the official genealogy gives the names of 122 sovereigns from 
Jimmu TennQ to the reigning Emperor. Furthennore» no other 
shrines of any grade, high or low, have been located where 

any luii[)crors other than those h'sted above rccci\c public 
worship. It is true that in the Kbreidcn (IniiKrial-Spirits- 
Siiriiie) of the Imperial Palace the spirits of all the successiv e 
generations of Emperors from Jimmu TennO to Meiji TennO 
are enshrined, but this must be regarded merely as an aspect 
of the £imily worship of the Imperial Household. 

Seven of the shrines given above are clearly Hachiman. 
If these are omitted from our total, w e ha\ e remaining tliirtceii 
shrines for twelve different Emperors. The Empresses Shoken 
Kotaigo (Meiji Empress), Jingo Kogo and the consort of Jimmu 
Tenno receive worship at Government and National shrines. 

The surprising thing about Emperor worship in modem 
Shinto, however, is not to be found so much in the small 
number of rulers and shrines involved as it is in the character 
of the worsliip itself, as indicatetl by the luUire uf ilic lunjierors 
who are accorded place in the public worship of the shrines. 
From this standpoint three groups may be. distinguished cor- 
responding to three lines of emphasis in modem Emperor 
worship 

The first group centers in the worship of Hachiman, the 
god of war, and manifests a tendency toward an official exalta- 
tion of the military ideal in religion. This phase is not the 
creation of the present, ho\\'ever, but, on the other hand, repre- 
sents a fairly ancient movement in Shinto. Yet the modem 
government makes extensive use of this aspect of Shinto. Ojin 
TennO, alone, has almost as many shrines in the Government 
and National classes as all the other Emperors put together. 
All the sovereigns that come within this first group — Chiiaiy 
Ojin' and JinL;o K5g5 — are legeiular)'. 

The second group centers in shrines wherein the religious 
life of the people is brought into contact with Emperors under 
whom conspicuous unification and progress have been ponsum- 
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mated in the national life. Here must be classified Meiji 
IcnnS, KwamniLi Tenno and the legendary Jimmu Teiino. 
This phase of Sliinto is the creation of the modern Japanese 
government. Four out of five of the great shrines that appear 
in this connection have been founded since 1890. 

The third group centers in shrines wherdn the dominant 
idea is the restoration to a position of royal dignity of the 
spirits of certain Emperors whose Imjx^rial prerogatives have 
been compromised by the disloyalty of their subjects. The 
worship here includes also the ideas of consolation and prqpi- 
tiation for injuries received. This group embraces a greater 
number of Emperors than both the preceding groups taken 
together, namely, Junnin, Sutoku, Antoku, Go-Toba, Tsuchi- 
mikado, Jintoku, and Go-Daigo — seven out of twelve. Here, 
again, the movement is the creation of the modern Japanese 
government. Certain Buddiiist beginnings have been taken 
ad\ antage of, but, in every case, with the one exception 
the Kotohira Shrine, the locaUzation of the Imperial spirit in 
the oflfidal shrine has taken place since 1873. 

Imperial princes whojare deified at Government and Na< 
tional Shrines are eleven in number.' In all cases tiiey are 

1. These prince<? and their shrines are ; — 

I 0 AiJ^ff-no-mi^ofo, ^on oi Kogen TeriTio. Accordint; to tlie tradition of the 
A''fA<?«^* this prince was one of ihc four " Generals of the Four Circuits" {y'oJd 
Shd^im) sent out by Sujin Tenno in 88 B.C. with the duty of extending the Im- 
perial authority over unsubdned (aritories. G-hiks-m-mkoto b tbe conqueror of 
tbe Hohmhtdo (« Northem Land Road") district. 

(I) IsasumI Shttiie, AT^^M CiiKf^ (1873), Takata Machi, Fa^nsUnui txt- 
feotuie. (The date given immediately after tbe rank of the shrine, nnlesB other- 
wise explained, indicates the time when the shrine was raised to tbe rank stated]. 

(a) Koshio Shrine, Xokuhei ShSiha (X882), Terauchi Mara, Akita Frefectme. 

2. Thkemmia-iawa-wake'm-miholo, son of O hiko-no-mlkoto one of the Yodo 
SKi^tn and the traditional conqneror of tlie TokaitB Eastern Sea Road 
district. 

(l) Isasumi Shrine See a!)ove under 0-h ko-no-mikolo. 

3. D-kif/i-fm-kiko )io mikoto, son of Korei Tennd, nho one of the Yodb 
Shogim. lie is the traditional conqueror of Sitr^'iklb ("Mountain Sunlight 
Road") dLilricl. 
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certain representatives of the royal line who have manifested 
uniisual loyalty and who at the same time have undergone 
great hardships during military service in the interests of either 
the extension or the protection of the claims of the Imperial 

Throne. The majority of them are known to have met their 
deaths while engaged on military cxj)editions. The list 
includes five of tlie unfortunate sons of Go-Daigo Tenno who 
suffered in the first half ol the fourteenth century under the 
'* Hojo tyranny " and the " Ashikaga anarchy." A two-told 
idea must be distinguished as underlying the enshrinement and 
elevation of these princes to their present liigh positions among 
the deities of official Shinto. On the one hand, there is an 
exaltation of the ideal of a devoted lo)'alty that expresses itself 
in military service on behalf of the Crown and, on the other 
hand^ there is a rendering of consolation and propitiation to the 

(1) Kibitsu Shrine, Kamf-si Ckmha (made a Kokuhei ChTnha in 187I and 
raised to its existing rank in 1914), ^Tagane Mura, Okayama Frefeciure. 

4. Ti^tfit i/?7iifo-«o-OT/i<?/t>, son of Sujin Tenno; the traditional conqueror 
of the non-Japanese tribes of the Tbkoku (" Eastern Country "). 

(I) Fiitsm Snine^ KokukH QMa (1883^ UtsuDomfya, Todugi Prefecture. 

5. Yamat94akim'm'mikolo (d. iii A.D.), son of Kelko Temia This 
priMe is the kgendarjr conqueror of tlie Knmaso of Kyfishfl and of the Yemishi 
of Eastern Japeo. He was sebed with severe illness while on the eastern expedi- 
tion and died at Nohono in the country of Ise. 

(1) Kehi Shrine, Kom^ TaisAa (made lUJMin ChStka in 1S71 and raised 
to the existing nak in 1895), Tsuruga Machi, Fukui Prefecture. 

(2) Takebe Shrine, Kampei Taisha (raised from Kensha to KampH CXfinbf 
in 1885 and to existing rank in 1899), Setamura, Shiga Prefecture. 

6. Prince Takanaga, the first son of Go T>aigo Tenno. This prince was 
banished to Tosa in 1332 but was back in Kyoto the next year. In 1335 he was 
made " Shogun to Subdue the East " and sent with Adia Voahisada to crush the 
Ashikaga revoh. He was defeated by l ukauji and hnally committed suicide at 
the siege of Kanegasaki- 

(I) Kanegasald Shrine, Amv^i C%aj»fa (cslafalished with this la^ 1890), 
Tsuruga Machi, Fnkai Ftefectuie. 

7. Prince Tsanenaga, the sixth son of Go-Daigo Tenn5. He fought in the 
Imperial catne under NiUa Yoshisada against (he Ashikagss. Althoi^honly 
fifteen yeais of ag^ he took part in the defense of Kancgasaki and after the ftll of 
this stronghold committed suicide by taking poison. 
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Slants of those who have sustained privation, injuiy and death 
in the discharge of such duties. This latter element shows the 
influence of Buddhist compassion. 

As an organized movement in Shinto this phase of hero 
worship is, again, the creation of the modem Japanese govern- 
ment It is an aspect of the revival of Imperial institutions that 
has taken place since the Restoration. It is a selected ddfica- 
tion out of numerous possibilities. At least four of the shrines 
where Imperial princes are worshipped are entirely new foiinda* 
tions, dating from tlie Meiji Era, wliile other shrines represent 
the selection and elevation of older and smaller institutions. 
The Kanegasaki shrine, for example, where afe worshipped 
the Princes Takanaga and Tsunenaga was not established 
until 1890* These princes, lost their lives in 1 338. The latter, 
Tsunenaga, was not enshrined at Kanegasaki until 1892.' 

The best indication of the dircctiuii in which the Japanese 

(I) CuSq^asaki Sbiine. See immediately above. Fkince Tsunenaga was 

Cnslirined here in 1892. 

8. Frinoe Moriiu^ the third son of Go-Daigo Tenno. In the years 1333- 
33 he took a prominent part in the protection of Imperial interests and the over, 
throw of the Hojos. lie was later exiled to Kamakura and imprisoned there and 
finally murdered at the instigation of Ashikaga Taclayoshi. 

(I) Kamakura Shrine, Kam^ei Chusha (lS73)« Kamakura Machi, Kanagawa 
Prefecture. 

9. Prince Muiienaga, eighth sun of Go-Daigu Tenuo. He rendered conspicu- 
ous service to the Imperial cause in tbe struggle agunst tbe H5j8s and Adika^s. 

(I) linoya Siirine, Kampei CJlSMo (founded after tlie opening of the Meiji 
and given existing rank In 1873), lim^ Mura, Shizuoka Prefecture, 

10. Prince Kanenaga, one of the numerous sons of Go-Ba^ Tennd. In 
1338 lie was made Shogun to subdue the West '* and took a prominent part In 
putting down revolts in various places in KyushO. In 1359 he was seriously 
wounded in battle and later died somewhere in Kyu^hu. 

(I) Yatsushiro Shrine, ATim/^r/ C7w/m (etitabiished wUh this rank in itiSo), 
Yatsushiro Machi, Kumamolo Prefecture. 

11. Prince Yoshihisa [Kttashirakawa no Miya]. This prince took a pro- 
minent part in the subjugation of tlie alx>rigiaes of Formosa (Taiwan) and in 1895 
died of disease while on (his ex{>ediliun. 

(1) Taiwan Shrine, Kampei Taisha (established with ihia rank in I900), Taiwan- 
I. Cf* references given above, p. 269, note 2. 
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government has endeavored to guide the public worship 
of Shinto ever since the Restoration in 1868 is to be &und 
in a study of the class of shrines known as Bekkaku Kampeiskat 

Government Shrines of Special Grade. This class of shrines 
was established in 1871.* The official definition says, Bek- 
kaku Kampiiika are shrines where subjects who have gained 
unusual merit are enrolled and worshipped askarm."^ The 
content of this meiit is generally explained as being that 
of conspicuous service to the state. The state, however, 
Is here identified with the Imperial House almost com- 
pletely.* A reference to tlie actual achievements of the 
national heroes \v()rshij)ix:d at tliese shrines will show that 
the underlyitig idea is that of an outstanding loyalty to the 
Fmj^ror which expresses itself particularly i?i military scrxnce. 
The best illustration of this principle is to be found in the &ct 
that the modem heroes who are enshrined at the greatest of 
the Bekkaku KampeishatXi'AmcXy the Yasukuni Shrine erf" Tokyo, 
are limited to those who have given their lives in the active 
militaiy service of the state, beginning with the sixth year of 
Kaci (1853). At the remainder of the shrines of this grade 
certain protectors of Imperial prerogatives against rebellion and 
aggression, selected from among the hosts that have come and 
gone in Japanese histoiy, are individually apotheosized. The 
list here includes the names of twenty-seven patriots, one of 
them a woman * Eleven of the names represent loyalists of 
the fourteenth century who fought for the overthrow of the Kama- 

1. See alx)ve, p. 20. 

2. C/. Jtnja Shoj^aktt Shushin Sho^ Kydshi Vo, No. IV, p. 23, 

3. Cy. ^ugiftiori, op. cit.y p. 85. 

4. The names of these loyalists loge: her wiih the names and locauoiis of iheir 
shrines ave as given below. The statement includes in the majority of cases a 
brief indieation of the natiue of the public service lendered. Tbe date i^ven after 
tbe location of each shiine shows when it was made a Bekkakn Ktm^aska* 

(I) J^jiwam Kamatari (d. 663 A.D.)» loyal to (he Imperial Hoase. Tansaa 
Shrine (also called Tamu no Vama Shrine), Tamu no Mine Mura, Nara IVefec- 
tare. Dec. 22, 1874. 

(3) Wakt Ki/omaro (d. 799 A.D.)| loyal to the Imperial House, circttu^ 
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kura Bakufu and for the protection of the Southern Dynasty in 
the Great Succession Wars — such faithful supporters as the 
Kitabatakes, KiAuckt Taketoki, NUta Yoshisada and« the most 
renowned of all the Japanese patriots, Kusunoki Masashige. 

The fact that Oda Nobunaga, Toyotoud Hideyoshi and 
Tokugawa leyasu are reckoned among the deities of the Bek- 
kaku Kampeisha may appear to be an exception to the general 
rule that deification presupposes such public service as includes, • 

vented the priest, DQI^S^ in his scheme to osurp the Imperial throne {ff* Mar< 
dod^ cM, VoL \t p. 200). Goo Shrine^ Kyoto Ftefectnre. Dec. ao, 1874. 

(3) Wakg Hivomtishi, dlder sister of Wake no KiTomaxo^ «tded in the over> 
thnnr <^ DQI70. Go5 Shrine, Kyoto^ Kyoto Fiefeotora;. 

(4) Rtjmara Morokata (d. 1332), loyal to Emperor Go-Daiga Komikado 
Shrine, Komikado Mara, Chiba PrefecUire. June 14, 1882. 

(5) Kikuchi Taketoki (d. 1333), loyal to the Imperial House. Kikuchi 
Shrine, Waifu Mura, Kum.imoto Prefecture. Jan. 10, 1878. 

(6) Kumnoki Masashige (d. 1336), loyal to Emperor Go-Daigo, coimnitted 
suicide in the Imperial cause. Mioatogawa Shrine, Kobe^ Hyogo Prefecture- 
July, II, 1871. * 

(7) NauHi Nagaloshi (d 1336), loyal to Emperor Go-Daigo. Nawa Shrine, 
Nawa Mura, Tottori Prefecture. Jan. 10, 1S78. 

(8) Kiiabatake Chlkafusa (d. 1354}, loyal to the Southern Court in the Great 
Succession Wars (1337-1392) and author of JinOskS^ki ("History of the True 
Succession of the^IMvine Monaichs"}. Abe Shrine, Sumiyoshi Mura, Osaka 
Prefecture. Jan. 24, 1883. 

(9) XUaittittk* Aldie (d. 1338, at the age <^ 4wenty-one}, first son of Kita^ 
hakike Qukalusa, loyal to Emperor Go*Daigo. Abe Shrine, SumtyosM Mura, 
Osaka Fktfccture. 

(10) iVi//fl Yoshisada (d. 1338^, loyal to Emperor Go-Daigo, io<jk n |>ro- 
miuent part in the overthrow of the Kamalcur.T Shogunate. Fujisbima Shrine, 
Nishi Fujishima Mura, Fukui Prefecture. Nov. 7, 1876. 

(11) YTiki Munehiro (d. 1338}, loyal to Imperial House. Vuki Slirine, Tsu^ 
Mie Prefecture. Jan. 24, 1882. 

(12) Oe Motonari (d. 1571), loyal to Imperial House. Toyosaka Shrine» 
Vamaguchi Prefecture. Dec. 15, 1882. 

(13) ^Nobuoaga (i 534-1 582). Takeisosbi Shrine (also called Kenknn - 
Shrine), Omiya Mura, Kyoto Prefecture. April 24, 1875. 

(14) Tey^mm Hideyoshi (1537-1598). Toyokunt Sbrine, Kyoto, Kyoto 
Piefeclure. Aug* 14, 1873. 

(15) Tofy^gatm leyasu (d i6t6). (i) TcshogO, Nikko, Tocb^i Prefecture. 
June g, 1873. (2) ToshSgO, Kunomura, Shizuoka Prefecture. 
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in a fundamental way» conspicuous loyalty to .the Imperial 
House. These three men, however, are properly honored as 
the principal <igc its in the unification of Japan after the confu- 
sion and anarchy of the Ashikaga regime. Regarding Oda's 
deference to the Imix:rial CJourt there is no doubt. In the 
modem text-books for use in the public schools he is upheld as 
one who restored the Imperial prestige to something of its 
andent splendor.^ Hideyoshi, In spite of the fact that his 
attitude towa^ the Throne was probably dominated by personal 

(16) , Tokuyawa Mitsttkani (d. X700). Toldwa Shxine, Mito, Ibara)ct Re- 
fecUnBe. Dec 15, 1882. 

(17) mttgau» NariAki {d. 1S60), Tokiwa Sbrine, Milo^ Iboiaki Ftefeetnreb 

(18) Skimadui Nariakin (d 1858), an imperialist and nationalist, one of the 
leaders of the son^H movemeBt. Teroknm Shrine, Ki^oshima, Kagjoshima IVe- 
fiecture. Dec. 15, 1882. 

(19) Kiiahatake Aktnohu, second son of Kita&aiaJte Chikafusa, loyal to 
Emperor Go-Daigo. Ryozan Shriae, l^Qsan Mara, Fukushima Piefediue. 
April 20, iSSq. 

(20) Kitnbatake Moricliika, son of KUetbaiakt Akinoba. Ryozaa Shrine. 
Ryozan Mura, Fukushima riefeclure. 

(2i; Sanjo Sanefsumu (d. 1S59), loyal to Emjicrori Iv'iuko and KoDiei> 
Nashi no Ki Shrine, Kyoto, Kyoto Prefecture. Oct. 10, 1885. 

(22) Sanjo Snnetomi (d. 1891), fourth sod of Sanjo Sane'sumn Nashi no 
Ki Shrine, Kyotp^ Kyoto Prefecture. 

(Sj) Kmmeld Masatsuta (d. 1348), son of Kuam$M Masashige, loyal to the 
Southern Cbuit in the Gnat Si^ceasion Wan, died in the battle of Shij9 Nawa'e. 
Shijo Nawate Shrine, ^liQ5 Nawate, Osaka F^eSectnie. Dec 17, 1889. 

(24) Fi^mara Hidesato (d. 99I), loyal to the Imperial House, defeated and 
killed the pretender to the throne, Taira Masakado. Karasawa Vama Shrine, 
Tauunia Machi, Tochigi Prefeclure. Aug. 28, 1S90. 

(25) 6vj;ii'r Kenshin (d. 157S , loyal to Emperors Go-Nara and Cgiwachi. 
Uesugi Shrine, Yimezawa, Vamaga'a Prefecture. April 26, I902. 

(26) Mm-thi Toshiie id., iz^qq', Inyal to the Tiiiperial House. Oyama bhrine, 
Kaiiagawa, Ibliikawa rreiec.urc, iVpni 26, 1902. 

(27) Mori Takachika (d. 1S71), won merit by loyally at the time of the 
Restoration. Node Shrine^ Yamagnchi Maelii, Yamagnchi Prefecture. 

To the ahove list most be added the Yasuknni Shrine of Tokyo, established 
nndec the name of Shokonsha in 1869. It was given the tank of BekAaiit Xam- 
foska in June, 1879^ at which time tlie name was changed to Yasulcuni Jbja. 

For references see above, pb 269, note 2. 

1* Of, J'tMfi SkSgaku NikM Rekisbi^ No. II (Tokyo^ 1911), pp. i6>t8. 
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Interest, is regarded by the Department of Educatioii as a 
staunch supporter of the principle of reverence for the Im- 
perial House.* The modem government expounds the merits 

of Icyasu as resting primarily on his loyalty to the Iinj)erial 
Throne.* The only members of the Tokugawa family other 
than leyasvi to receive public worship at the Bekkaku KampH- 
ska are Mitsukuni and Nariald, both, however, of the Mito 
branch. The school text4xx>ks exhibit the former as one of 
the primary Victors in stimulating the growth of the modem 
spirit of loyalty to the Imperial Throne. His patrcwiage of the 
study of Japanese history is regarded as having led to such a 
knowledge of the true nature of Japanese national life as to 
have constituted an important instrument in the final overthrow 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate.* Nariaki is to be remembered 
as the ultra-imperialistic leader of the party that stood for 
"reverence for the Emperor and the expulsion of (foreign) 
barbarians {sonajdi) " in the period just before the Restoration. j 

Tliis phase of the cult of the shrines is, again, the creation 
of the government during the past fifty years. It plainly reflects 
the interests of the modem revival <^ Imperial institutions and 
for this movement it furnishes the strongest of moral and 
spiritual supports. It also represents the magniij^g of the 
military ideal in religion. While in an occasional case, as In 
tliat of Mitsukuni of Mito, there is a palrona^^e of literature and 
art, yet, in general, the special merits which are recoi^nized by 
the government and which constitute the grounds for public 
deification are militaty and political, particularly the former. 
The rich fields of Japanese literature, philosophy, art and 
religion are conspicuously unrepresented. 

In addition to the above deities of the Government Shrines 
of Special Grade there are only two other ordinary subjects of 
the empire who receive public worship at the great Government 

1. C/. Jinjo Shogaku Shnshin Sho, Na IV (Tokyo, l^ao), pp. 1 1 ff. 

2. Cf. Sugimori, cp. ci/., p. 96. 

3^ (^,Km Ski>ffiimNihmMekuhi,l^o.n(]L6kyxi, 1912), pp. 62-64. 
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and National Shtines. These two national heroes are 5f(^(ei< 
wara Michizane (845-903 A.D.) and TaktmuchiS^:Sg}]n^ The 
former is worshipped as TemmangQ, the god of learning and 

calligraphy,* the latter is a piore or less legendary character of 
early Japanese liistory who is accredited with having served 
five Emperors." The total number of national heroes, then, 
who are worshipped at the Government and National Shrines, 
in addition to those enshrined at the Yasukuni Jinja, is 
twenty-nine. 

At all other large Government and National Shrines the 
deities worsliipixrd are either of obscure origin or else they are 
well known kami of the ancient Shinto pantheon. For the 
most part they are nature deities belonging to the latter group. 

The list of *' ancestors " here includes the Sky-Father, 
Izanagi-Ho-mikoto ; the Earth-Mother, Izimawd^tuhmkeito ; the 
Sun-G<xldess, Ama4erasu-^fm'kami ; the Moon-God, Tsuki- 
yomi-no-mikoto ; the wind deities, Sliina-t^u-Jiika-no-kami and 
Shina4sU'hime-no'kanii; the Great Food-Goddess, Toyo-uke-no- 
d-mi-Ziami {J^oyo-uke-bime-no-kami) ; the " Food-Spirit-Deity," 
Uka-no-mitamcHto-kami ; tlie Storm-Grod, SuuHUhWO^uhnd^ 
k^o;^ the goddess of Mount Fuji, Ko^no-hmuirsakitya4dmt- 
luhndkcito: the ocean deity, 0'Wata4s»'mi-iUhkam(!* The Ddty 
Great-Ocean-Possessor") and other sea deities produced by 
Jzanagi as he i)unfied himself with water after his return from 
the Lower World, namely : Deity Fossessor-of-the-Oceiaft- 



X. The shrines of the former are : — 

(1) Kitano Shrine, Kampei Chmha^ Kyoto, Kyoto Prefecture. This shrine 
was established in 947 A D. with llic object of propitiating Michizane's spirit. 

(2) Daizaifu Shrine, Kampei Chushat Daizaifu Machi, Fukuoka Fiefecture. 

The sluines to Takenouchi are : — 

(1) Kehi Skriiie, Kump^i Tahha, Tsuruga Machi, Fukui Prefecture. 

(2) Ube Shrine, KokuJiti C/iTisha, Kokufu Mura, Tottori Prefecture. 
3. (y. Aston, Skin/S, pp. 179-183. 

3. Cf, A , I, p. 294, note 4. 

4. The nature deities included in the list tbns far aie all woisliipped at 
the Great Shrines of lie. <y, Sugimori, ^cU»pi^ 1-6, 
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Bottom " {Soko-tsu-wata-tsu-mi-no-kami\ '* Deity Possessor-of- 
tlie-Ocean-Middle " {Naka-tsu-wata-tsU'tmrno-kemt), ** Deity 
Possessor-o^the-Ocean<Sudace " {Uwa^su-wata^su-fm-no-Jkamt), 
** Bottocn-Possesang-Male-Augustness ** (JSoko-tsutsw-no-wo-mh 
niikoto), " Middle-Possessing-Male-Augustness " {Nakortsutsu- 
na-zvo-no-mikoto) and " Surface-Possessing-Maie-Augubtness " 
( Uwa-tsutsn-no-iva-no-inikot 0^. 

In continuation must be added, the harvest god, Mitoski- 
no-kami ; the mountain deity, O-yama-tsti-mi-no-kami (** Deity* 
Great-Mountain-Possessor/' bom from Isanagi and Isanann) ; 
the thunder-god, Taki^mkO'dsuehi-'no^tami ; the lightning-god, 
Futsu^skMtthkami ; the earth deity, Kana-yama-hikiHto-kami 
(" Metal-Mountciiii-riincc-Deity," produced from the vomit of 
Izauatfii) the deity of ^l owth, lVaku-muS2ibi-nd-l:aun{" Young- 
Wondrous-Prod ucing-Jjeity," who came from the urine of 
Igamm) and the deity of the distribution of water, Ame-no-mi- 
kutfuad-mthkaffd (" Deity-Heavenly-Water-Divider The last 
named god is the child of the deity of Vivers and river mouths, 
HayaraH4su4dko-no-kamiy and the sea-goddess, Ilaya-akUsu- 
hime-no-kanii wlio are, in turn, oflspring Izanagi^i\f\ Izanami} 

The ap[ eirance in the official cult of the worship of the 
deities vyho preside over rain deserves special mention. The 
god worshipped at the Upper Nifu Kawakami Siuine {Kampei 
Taiska)t located at Kawakami Mura of Kara Prefecture, is 
Takthokand'Ho-keafdt the " Flerce-Rain-god " who appears in 
mythology when the gicat drought is broken with the death of 
Kagu-isuc/ii} At the Lower isifu Kawakami Slirinc of Miiiaini 
Yoshino Mura the enshrined deity is Kura-okatiii-no-kami^ 
*' Dark-Rain- god," who appears on the upper part of the sword 
of /sandc^' when the latter slays liis cliild.* The validity of 
the intetpretation which regards Takorokami^iuhkami and Kura 

1. It is not possible to give beie the various shrines where these deities am 
worshipiiecl. The reader sliauld ooQsult tlie sotuoes ctled above, p. 269, Note a. 

2. Sec al)ovc, p. 205. 

3. See above, p. 204. 
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okatm-fUhkami as rain deities is supported by a study of their 

actual functions in the cult life of modern official Shinto. Prayer 
and sacrifice offered to tiiese deities at the Upi>er and the 
Lower Nifu Shrines are regarded as ef^cacious either ia stop- 
ping long continued rain or in bringing on rain after a drought. 
According to local custom, the presentation of a white horse is 
potent in brealdng up a long spell of wet weather while the 
oflering of a black horse will call fbrdi black clouds and an 
abundance of rain.* 

Amont; the deified ancestors of the national cult is a 
sword. The deity enshnned at the Atsuta Shrine (JCampei 
Tmska) o£ Atsuta Machi, Aichi Prefecture, is Kusa-nagMier 
tsttrugi, Grass-mowing-Sword/'* one of the Three Sacred 
Treasures of the Imperial Regalia. It will be recalled that, 
according to tradition, the original of this sword was extracted 
from the tail of the great scr^x^nt of Idzuino. Japanese autho- 
rities explain this sword as tlie shintai of the deity and not the 
deity itself.* According to this interpretation the spirit {mita- 
tfta) of the sword is the real kamL Yet it Is significant that 
the writers of the Dai Nihm Shimmd Jisho are apparently 
unacquainted vnlth any name for this deity apart finom the 
sword itself.* The oflfidal title of the god of the Atsuta Shrine 
is Kusa-nagi-my-mi-tsurugi^ " Grass-niowing-Divine-Sword," 
although the older title of Ama-no-niura-kunio-no-tsurugi, 
" Clustering-clouds-Sword-of-Heaven," may still be met with. 

The deities worshipped at the Idzushi Shrine {KakuhH 
Chush<i) of Kanumura, Hyogo Prefecture are even more re- 
markable. Here the worship of certain ancient Implements of 
primitive magic has survived Into the official cult of the pre- 
sent. The kaini of tliis shrine are the " Eight Great Deities of 

I. Cf. Sugimori, op. cit., Pt. I, p. 13 ; Pt. II, p. 31. 

a. Ji>itl.f Vi. I, p. 19 ; Ft. II, p. 39. 

3. JMd., PL n, p. 39. 

4. Cf. Dm Nikm Skimmei Jisho, I2& 
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Idzushi " mentioned in the KojiJU, namely, two strings of beads, 
a wave^haking scarf, a wave-cutting scarf, a wind-shaking 
scar( a wind-cutting scarf, a mirror of the offing and a mirror 
of the shore.' The scarfs h'sted here undoubtedly have a 

magical association. Chanibcrlaia in his translation of the 
Kojiki interpretes them to mean, a scarf to raise tlic waves 
and a scarf to still the waves, a scarf to raise tlie wind and a 
scarf to still the wind."^ The same author calls attention to 
other magic scar& mentioned in) the Kofiki} It is certainly of 
no small interest to find these objects among the " ancestors 
of the great National Shrines of modem official Shinto. 

Among the deities worshipped at the Iiian Slimic \Kainpei 
Taishd) of Ful:alvusa Mura of Kyoto Prefecture is tlie old 
phallic god, Saruta-hiko-no-mikoto.^ 

The discussion thus far furnishes us with material on 
which to base certain conclusions regarding the nature of 
official Shinto. The deities worshipped at the Government 
and National Shrines include twelve Emperors, three Empresses 
(two highly legendary), clc\ cii princes and twenty-nine repre- 
sentatives of tlie ordinary subjects of the state, in addition to 
those enshrined at the Yasukuni Jinja of Tokyo. All other 
deities to be met with in the shrines of the grades which we 
have had under examination are nature deities, including a. 
small number of fetishistic objects which have their probable 
origin in primitive magic, or else they are deities of unknown 
origin. The worship at these official sliriiies is far from being 
exclusively ancestor worship. The modern Japanese govern- 
ment inUrpnUs nature deities as ancient ancestors, but this 
does not alter their original character as forces and phenomena 
of nature. The w<«slttp at the greatest of the gov ernment 

1. Cf. Sugimori, op. cit., Vi. I, p. 74; Pt. U, p. The official titte of 
thb group of deities b Att»41K« Ya'kusa^kaiim4akam^ «* Eight-Kindsof- 
Divine-Tveasiues.** 

2. C, p. 25l, note 17 
3. 

4. C/. Sugimori, tf. tii., Pt. I» p. 9 ; Pt. II, ^. 29^ 
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shrines, just as in the cases of the smallest rural shrines, centers 

in ^rt?w/-cult, wherein kami is to Be understood in the sense of 

mana. Further confirmation of tliis sUitcmcnt will be found in 
the actual religious use made of these deities by tlie govern- 
ment itself. 

Forms of prayer to be offered before these various deities 
are carefully fixed by national law. Attention has already 
been called to the fiict that shortly after the Restoration in 1868 

measures were adopted by the Japanese government for pro- 
moting politico-religious centralization by providing uniform 
ceremonies for tlie Shinto shrines. New rituals {norUo\ based 
on those of the Engi-Shiki, were issued on April 13, A 
revision of these earlier rituals was adopted by the govenunent 
on March 27, 1 914, under Order No. 4 of the Department of 
Home Affairs.* These new regulations, which furnish forms 
of [>ublic worsliip for Shinto shrines of all grades, w ent into 
effect on April l, 19 14.' It is necessary to examine the 
nature of the petitions that are contained in these norito 
of 1914. 

The norito read before the hand by the guji^ or ch!^ 
priest, in the celebration of the Festival of Prayer for the Yearns 
Crops {Kinen Sat) at Government Shrines and National Shrines 

contains petitions for abundant harvests and for the protection 
of the growing crops against devastation by wind, flood and 
rain. The passage wliich contains this prayer may be render- 
ed : " Grant that all things produced by cultivation, from tiie 
harvest of late-ripening rice to the smallest leaves of plants, 
may not suflfer by evil wind or by violent waters. Prosper 
them fruitfully and luxuriantly (to the end that) the Harvest 
Festival may be jx-ifornied w ith, splendor and with beauty."* 
At the same festival a civil official, sent from either the 

.1. See above, p. ai. 

2. QT* G$HkiJh4*^ HirH Ruhmt, pp. 27i>3io. 

^ 7Am/., p. 272. 

^ The ori^nal texts of tbe seqtioQS of this and the gtlier ncrH» which are 
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Imperial Household Department or from the office of the local 
governor, presents a noriio which include the following prayer : 
" Grant to bless with ears i iL,lit 1iand<breadths long, yea with 
fine ears, tlie harvest of latc-ripening rice vvliich the so\ creign 
deities w ill bestow. From tlio Great House' of the Sovcrcion 
to the people of the land/ grant that all may prosper more 
and more (with lineage) long and (with families) wide, like the 
luxuriant manifold branches of the mulbeny tree."* 

In the ritual employed in the celebration of the Harvest' 
Festival (Nitname Sat) on the twenty-third of each November, 
prayer is offered to the deities of the official cult as follow s : 
"Bless and prosper with peace and tranciuility the mighty 
Reign of His Sovereign Augustness, with majestic Reign, with 
prosperous Reign, for a thousand myriad long continued 
autumns. Grant to care for and to bless (all), from the Imperial 
Princes and their ol&pring to the people of the land ; prosper 



here considered, accompanied, by transliteration with roman letters, are added for 

purj^>oses of reference. 

m^m^^tth^e^. ^7b}\m^^fmms m\mwu^^ 

on tM mUotki wo kqfimeie, Jkusa no Aah'Aa ni Uaru made, itnkttri 'io ^th$m 
mono domo wo, askiM kme af»Jki mtdou ni awase (amawaott, ytOnJta ni tmikuiaka m 
naski aoMwae iamMiOtminae \^mume\ no matmri ikosJkiJht nmmuAiht iuika^' 
mtOnirttskime (amae.—GmJ^ Ju^ ff9tvi Jiuisan, pp. 37$-6. 

1. Omikado, lit. « gieat-angust-gate ; " the reference, however, is to iT Tm 
perial Household. Cf. I. Muromatsu, Shin Nonto Tsukai WSiSg^S^* 

A Commentary on the New Noriio," Tokyo, 1921), p. 9. 

2. Written XT^TTJ'SS* ante no shita no omitahara (" tlie great 
augnst treasure under heaven "). The reference is to the people of the nation 
the great treasure of the Emperor. 

Sttmekami tftehi noyosashi matsuramu rkHsu mitoshi vtOyyaimkn ho no ikaski 
ko ni nasM takiwtu tummit, Sumtra fft dmikado too Ha/imeiie, amo no sMUa no 
Imifiiittftt ni itam made, fyatB ni fynkifo m ikaski j'Offtwae no golokn iaekitakae' 
fkintf tantae,— Canko^/a HSrei Hmwn, 2^6. 
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them like the luxuriant manifold branches of the mulbeny tree, 
and make them to serve the kand*^^ 

In the course of the same ceremony a civil official is 
instructed to pray : " Grant that the August Descendants (of 

Ama-terasti-d-mi-katiii) may partake of tlic Great L^ood, in peace 
and tranquility, for a thousand myriatl long-continued autumns. 
From the Great House of the Sovereign to the people of the 
land grant that (all) may prosper more and more (with lineage) 
long and (with femilies) wide like the luxuriant manifold 
branches of the mulberiy tree."* 

In the norito prepared for the use of the chief priests in 
the grand local festivals {reisai) of Government Shrines and 
National Shrines appears a prayer wiiich may be translated : 
" Bless tlie Great Reign of His Sovereign Augustness with 
majesty and prosperity ; and may it be as firm and lis everlasting 
as the rocks. Prosper it as a long continued Reign. Grant pro- 
tectionand blessing (to all), long continued and peacefiili from the 
Imperial Princes and their offspring to the people of the land."* 

I. x^^jbxm^^. mm'^^^mst. «^#:7^^2lw#;w. 
A.^^;X«*M*iisMm. ii3£»«iip^i&*s. jaifTfmismm.mm 

fiaga io aJki m UumkekHyaamiAtkH iuHti matntri seAiwM matiun tamci, miMOfJIii 
SkiMttacki wo httjinute ame no shiia no omi/ai -r : ni Uaru nmde midt tamtd 
megumi tamaiity ikashi yaguwae no gotoht taehUakae tsukae matamakiiM iumae" 
Cenko Jinjn Iloret Ru'nan, p. 2/76. 

2- wm<^i73K^%^^ m-^mj%.'^mm. ^frx^^AHvin* 

Smnemitna no rnikoto 710 omike wo yorozu chiakino naga io aki ni taintkcku 
yasttrakeku kikoshinie sashime iamai, sitmera g(t omikado wo hajimete ame no shita 
no dmitakam m Ulam made fyafi id iyaMn ni fitasJH yt^natu no gotokn taekha* 
kaesMme Hmme*^G*nko Jinja Hhti Rtdion^ p. 277. 

3 ^wTsi^mcti^s mm/mnrnm. s^nrnrmxiia^ 9ft 

Sttmeta mikoto no An^v wo ikashi mgfo no tarashimiyo to kaki^oa ni tokiwm 
fd hotd meOmH imq^ no mfyo to pt/^tvae maiptri Uunm, miAfUteJU ikimUaeld 
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The ritual provided for the use of dvll officials in present- 
ing offerings from the government at grand local festivals 

contains the lollo\vin<^ prayer : ** I'^roin the Great House of 

the So\ t:rciL^n to the people of the land, guard and prosper 

(all) continuously and widely. Bring it to pass that tliis Food 

Country, (extending far) under heaven, with its unnumbered 

countries and unnumbered islands, with none omitted, witli not 

one left out, (as £ir as) the limit where the wall oi heaven 

stands, (as fer as) the boundaries of lands standing afar off— 

bring it to pass that (all) may look up to the great gloiy of the 

Great Emperor and that (all lands) niay be covered with tlie 

august hght of the Imperial Land."* 

In the Saitansai Norito (Ritual for the Festival of the 

First Day of the Year) occurs the prayer: "Protect this new 

year and prosper it as a good year, as a rich 3frear. Bless the 

Great House of His Sovereign Augustness with the strength 

and the eternity of the rocks. Keep the land {ame no shita) in 

peace, make the (five) cereals plentiful, cause industry/ to make 

progress more and more, and prosper the people with increasing 

abundance. Cause thy Great Glory"* to shine more and more 

together with the light of the first rising sun of the year.'!* - 

«w fu^mete ame no shita no dmi/aJiaftt ni itmm made najgaJbt tatfakeku mamoH 
iamai megum tamae. — GenJ& Hird Ruisattt p. 277. 

w^dsnx. xTbmm. mmz^x Ajz^mi:f^9iM^nnM^i^it> 

Sumem jt^tj dmifcihio wo hajimete ame uo shita no binital:ara ni itaru made 
ivafd ni iyakifo ni in miori tamai sakinuie ta/n.uft', kono osukuni iiffic no shUa 7aa 
Awit noyaso kmti shima no yaso shinui mot urn koio naku o'suru koio naktt ame uo 
iaJU iatsu khoami ktmi no sokitntsu kagiri stone cm kaUo no dmiizu ivo aogashime 
tttmuu, sume SmiAuni m dmiAiAati wa kagoraxkimf tamae^^Ceeiko Jinja Hdm 
Ruhtn, pi. 277. 

2. Addressed to the deity or deities of the local shrine. 
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The ritwl lor use in the GuMsai (Festival of .Sanifirf> to 
the Origin, Jan. 3) cwntains the prayer : " Giiaid and bless tlie 

pT'^isperity of the Imperial Throne, ruled over by His Sovereigii 
Au^Li^tficss, with the eternity of hca\cn and earth, unsliakcii 
aiKl uficliangoi. Keep the land {atnt: no skit a) in peace and 
the state {kunuchi) in tranquility. Make tiie Gk>iy of the 
Great House of the Soverdgn to shine \%ith splendor in heaven 
and with splendor on earth and make heaven and earth to be 
filled with the Prosperity of the Imperial Laad/'^ 

In the narUo Ibr use in the celebration of the Emperor^s 
iiirtlKlay {Tenc/wsctsu) is the prayer: " Bless the life of I lis 
Sovereign Augustness w itli length of days and make it as firm 
and as everlasting as the multitudinous rock clusters. Prosper 
the h.ni})eror with a majestic rdgn, cause the Imperial Gloiy to 
shine higher and wider evermore and make the Imperial 
benevolence to be revered fi^rever and forever/'* 

The rituals ibr shrines of prdectunil grade and below 

Kotto It's hi too yoki loihi no umnslti ioshi to tnaftiori tanmi snl-izixif tamaittt 
iumcra tniknh no imikadi) ntc Aukiutu ni (okiwa m iwai niatsuri tartiai, arnc no 
ihita tmrak<ku tanatiu mono yutakeku nariwai wo iya susume ni stmmu omitakara 
w» ^ «04»r lit sakoisMm* htmaiie, imiitu nw sasAmvSom inAi w Jktfmki m 

Ridum. p. 279. 

Sumfm ttiikoto no shirosh'mefu nviafsu hi f sup no dmisakae ante tstuhitto umia 
h^ktHhie ni n.-okii koto nakn kmtHtru koto ttaku ruMii mntsttri snknvni maJsuri 
Utnmiy unif tw skiitt fitiraktku kintuchi ytiuirakekn same om k uio no dmiisu jiv 
attt4tktik*nki kumkakasJfi ni ka^tyakaskime tamai^ sume bmiktmi no omisakae wo 
m mt t ai w ki ktmitoftuMi mi tarmvitsktme tnmae.— Gmid Jinja Hbrei J^uisan, p. 279. 

a. ^.fti^75r:^««Y. ^IkTb^tm^. ^nmm^^X. *«W£» 

g $i $k m t$kiwa m ktikuM ni rtiuti mntsnri, ikeuki miyc m m Umu wmtm i rtmiiiiC 
tmiim MM tya tnka m kirv tii ka^aynkinhime tamtd, imimeptmi W9 ^ 0 
tm im M ^ga m tt^gtuim* hmuu. - Genkdjmja Honi Rmmty p. aSo. 
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repeat those prescribed for Government and National Shrines, 
with only such alterations as are necessitated by differences in 
the grades of the shrines and in the ranks of the officiating 
priests. The one exception to this:general statement is to be 

fouiid in the norito used in the great local festivals of all shrines 
below the Kainpeisha and KokuJieisha classes. Tliis ritual, as. 
hxed by national law, contains a domestic prayer that des€?r\ es 
special- attention. Herein petition is addressed to the local 
tutelaiy deities as follows : 

" Again [lit. dividing the words], we say : Since they 
thus serve thee, grant to protect and bless widely and liberally 
both thy proteges and also tlie people of this district [the name 
of the village, town, ward, city or district of the prefecture is here 
inscrtcdj. Keep them contented in lieart and well in body, 
make their homes peaceful and their occupations prosperous* 
May they one and all live in increasing haraiony and grant 
that children bom to them may prosper more and more unto 
nund^erless generations [lit. yaso tsuzuki, ** eighty succes- 
sions "]. This we say with deepest reverence."' 

The forms of prayer to be offered before the deiUes of the 
shrines are tlius precisely fixed by national law. In these 
rituals the government, itself, acting through its authorized 
representatives, makes appeal to various kamt, regarded as 
''ancestral spirits," for certain very definite benefits. The 
range of the appeals covers most of the vital interests of the 
modem state. It includes prayers fpr the protection of grow- 

JC^fgwahte fuosaJhtj kaku UuAnMuttsum m yorite^ mmfiko no kitotlomo m0 
luata kmo Ud&fu km tguHt skit ku, thd, sen: m kUothm* w kvvku eisukit tiuh 
mori iamai m^gum kmutitt, kokoro cdai ni mi suktyttka ni imuekiyiuuAu unthvai 
y^akeku ono mo cno mo iya mgi6i ni nif^bite, utni $10 ko MP yoso Uttzuki ni i/aru 
mmie iya sakae ni snkae sfutiu ttiituu to, Aashikottii kMkikMU mim.-^Ctuko Jinja 
M&rti Huisaitt pp. 283>4. 
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mg crops, for abundant harvests, for the prosperity, health and 
contentment of the people, for domestic harmony, for national 

|)eace and progress, for flourishing offspring in the families of 
rulers and subjects, for the well-bein^ and unbroken continuity 
of the Iniixiiial House, fur a long and prosj>erous reign on the 
part of the Emj:)eror and for the extension of the prestige 
Japan throughout the world. 

The same idea of an officially inspired appeal to the deides 
of Shinto, regarded as active agents in a superhuman spirit- 
world, is to be found in certain other important documents of 
state which have been promulgated between 1868 and tlie 
present. * 

Tlie Imperial Rescript to the Daimyo, issued March 2 r , 
18O8, says, in one section, " As has already been notified, the 
existence of relations with £>reign countries involves very im- 
portant questions. We are willing therefore for the sake of the 
people of the Empire to brave the perils of the deep and to 
undergo the greatest hardships ; to swear to spread the national 
glory abroad, and to satisfy the departed spirits of Our ances- 
tors, and of the late Emperor,"' 

The Imperial Decree of October 12, 1881, promising the 
establishment of a parliament, reads in one of its clauses, " Our 
ancestors in Heaven watch Our acts, and We recognize Our 
responsibility to them for the faithful discharge of Our high 
duties, in accordance with the principles, and the perpetual 
increase of the glor)% they have bequeathed to Us."* 

i he promulgation of the Japanese Constitution on Feb. 1 1, 
1889, was accompanied by an Imperial oath, the first declaration 
6f which says, " We, the Successor to the prosperous Throne 
of Our Predecessors, do humbly and solemnly swear to the 
Imperial Founder of Our House and to Our other Imperial 
Ancestors that, in pursuance of a great })olicy co-extensive with 
the I leavens and with the ICarth, We shaii iiiaiutain and secure 

1. Ji^pan Herald, April l8, 1868, p. I339. 

2. Japan iVeekfy'MaHf p. 1x99. 
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from decline the ancient form of government." The oath 
conclikks : "These Laws amount to only an expu.^ition of 
grand precepts for tlie conckict of the government, bequeathed 
by the Im[)erial Founder of Our House and by Our other 
Imperial Ancestors. That we have been so fortunate m Our 
rdgn, in keeping with the tendency of the times, as to accom- 
plish this work, We owe to tiie glorious Spirits of the Imperial 
Founder of Our House and of Our other Imperial Ancestors. 

*' We now reverently make Our |)rayer to Them and to 
Our Illustrious Father and inipleue the help of Their Sacred 
Spirits, and make to Them solemn oath never at this time nor 
in the future to fail to be an example to Our subjects in the 
observance of the Laws hereby established. 

" May the Heavenly Spirits witness tlus Our solemn 
Oatk" (OfiRcial Translation.)* 

After the battle of the Sea of Japan in the Russo-Jai»anese 
War, the Emperor telegraphed to the grand fleet under Admiral 
Togo : Nanjira no ckuretsii m yotte soso no sJdnrei ni kotoru 
wo uru wo yorokobu, " We rejoice that by your loyalty and 
valor We are able to answer to the divine Spirits of Our 
ancestors."* 

The Imperial rescript issued on the occasion of the suc- 
cessful conclusion of 'the Russo-Japanese war says, in part, 
"The result is due in large measure to the benign Spirits of 
Our Ancestors, as well as to the devotion to duty of our civil 
and military officials and the self-denying patriotism of- Our 
people Peace and glory having thus been secur- 
ed. We are happy to Invoke the blessing of the benign Sfurits 
of Our Ancestors and to be able to bequeath the fruits of these 
great deeds to Our ]X)sterit}^*** 

The Address of the l^mperor to the Army and Navy at 

t. Tt5, H., Coamentaria m fJki Cdm^iuiion of the Enipirt of Japan ^Tokyo, 
1889), pp. 151-2. ... 
a. Jt^an JVtikfy Mmit Oct. 21, 1905, p. 433. 
3. Jt^tm Hreekfy Mail, 0/. eit. 
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the clo.sc of the same war contains the words, " Uy your loyalty, 
f^iithfulncss, and valour I have achieved the purposes of the 
war, and ha\ c been enabled to discliarge the duties devoh ini; 
on Me toward the Divine Ancestors and toward My people."* 
The Imperial rescript of Yoshihito, the reigning Emperor* 
' issued at his coronattoa, November lo, 191 5, contains the in, 
vocation, "May the Heavenly Spirits of Our Ancestors, to 
whom We owe so much, witness our determination that Wc 
will fulfill Our mission by dilij^cntly labourinj^ day and ni'^lit."* 
The language of these Imperial utterances is unmistakable. 
In these citations from docuqjjents which can be taken as repre- 
sentative of the life oi the state at its vety center, we find that the 
great ancestral ka/m are thought of, not as mere human beings 
whose exalted achievements on earth arebeir.^ commemorated, 
but as actually existing, supernatural agencies whose aid is 
sought in prayer and ceremony and toward whom a profound 
responsibility is felt. 

This same supernaturalistic conception of the Jkami may 
be seen likewise in the manner in wliich all the great affairs 
of state, such as the consummation of treaties, the declaration 
of war, the celebration of victory, the signing of peace, import- 
ant activities of members c^the Imperial Family, the accession to 
the throne of a new hjnperor, etc., ai c all reported to the " spirits 
he Imperial Ancestors " at Ise and elsewhere. Such cases 
are so numerous tliat present treatment must be limited merely 
to the setting forth of a certain amount ctf illustrative material. 
Notices such as the following occur repeatedly In the 
Official Gazette {Kampo), '* H.M. the Empress will proceed 
to Kyoto to worship at the Imperial mausolea at Momoj^ma^ 
Iziimi} arna and other places in and near Kyoto, leaving Tokyo 
station at 6:15 on Tuesday mornings by a sjxrcial train,"* 

1. Jbid.f p. 434. 

2. I6id.t Nov, 13, 1915, p. 237. 

3. O^^Smi/ (T^i/if, dated May 11, 1919; Ja/>ttn Times mut Afaii (Weeldf 
Ed.), May 17, 1919, p. 666. 
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Subsequent to the completion of the rc\asion of the Im- 
perial House law by a special conumttee of high officials the 
govemment stated : ** The change was formally announced 
befiirethe sanctuaiy olthe Imperial ancestors in the Imperial 
palace yesterday with appropriate ceremonies. 

" Similar reports were made at the same time at the Grand 
Shrines of Ise, and before the mausolea of the First PLmperor, 
Jimmu Tenno, and the late Emperor Meiji, for which purpose 
special messengers were dispatched by the ImgenaA Court."^ 

Imperial Household Ordinances relating to marriages in 
the Imperial Family contain the following articles bearing on 
the matter under discussion. 

" Art. III. When thi- liuilrininnial engagement is made, 
the fact shall be announced at the Imi)erial Ancestral Shrine 
{Koreiden) as well as at the shrines for the Kami {jShinden) 
placed in the Sanctuary in the Palace, and Imperial messengers 
carrying special oflerings shall be dispatched to the Jingu 
Shrines [Ise], and the mausolea of the Emperor Jimmu and of 
the Emperor and Empress immediately predeceasing the reign- 
ing monarch." 

*' Art. VI. On the day of the ccreinonx' a solemn an- 
nouncement of the £act shall be made at tlie Siirine in the 
Sanctuary." 

" Art VII. The ceremony shall be performed in the 
iront of the Santuary {KashikoiUkoro) in accordance with the 
rites specially determined." 

" Art. IX. The Emperor, accompanied by the Empress, 
shall, at the close of the wedding ceremony, appear (for wor- 
ship) at the Koreiden and the Shimien." 

" Art. XII. The Emperor and the Empress sliall, after 
the conclufion of the ceremony, proceed Xo the Jingu shrines 
and to the mausolea of the Emperor Jimmu and of the last 
Emperor and Empress for devotional puqxMes.*** 

I. Japan Times and Mail (Weekly Ed ), Dec. 7, 191% p. 1461. 
a. {j0£ficial Gazciie) ; [apart tVeekly Mail, May 12, 1900, p. 464. 
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The marriage of the Prince Imperial, Yoshihito [present 
Emperdr], to the Princess Sada was accompanied by rel^ous 
observances that diflfered in no essential respect from the rites 

Conducted at ordinary Shinto shrines. They included the cere- 
mony of opening the shrine, sacred music, presentation of food 
offerings, the recitation of non(o and the presentation of 
gohei} 

The accession ceremonies of the reigning Emperor, which 
took place immediately after the death of the late Empefor, 
Mutsuhito, in 191 2, were largely religious in character. The 
report says, '* At i a.m. yesterday, very shortly after the death 
of the Emperor, ceremonies were held at the Court in connec- 
tion with the accession to the throne of the Crown Prince. 

•* The proceedings began with a service before the Imperial 
Sanctuary, the KaMiodokaro (Sanctuary) being fully decorated. 
The doors were opened at i a.m. and all due oflerings made. 
All the court dignitaries and high officials of State were pre- 
sent. Prince Iwakura, Chief Ritualist, advanced and read an 
address expressing congratulation upon the accession to the 
tiirone of the new Kniperor. The bell of the shrine was tlien 
rung by the Chief Ritualist, assisted by a subordinate. Prince 
Iwakura, on behalf of the new Emperor, and another Ritualist, 
Miyachi, representing the new Empress, worsliipped at the * 
Imperial Sanctuary; after which the offerings were removed 
and th6 door of the sanctuary closed, all present retiring. 

*' The same ceremony was held also before the Korciden^ 
or Imperial Ancestor's Shrine, that the Imperial Ancestors 
might be informed of the succession."* 

The formal coronation ceTemony of the present Kmperor 
was similarly announced to the ancestral spirits. The account 
of the service.says : - The great Ritual service before the Kasfnr 
kodokoro enshrined in the Skunkd Den, began at eight o'clock 
this morning. At this important ceremonial, Emperor Voshi- 

1. Cf /r'f .vi nW/:Iy Mail, Mar 12, 1900, p. 454} Maf 5, 1900, p. 428. 

2, Japaii Advtriis€rt}vL\y 31, 1912, p. x. 
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hito fbmially acquired the Three Sacred Treasures and reported 
before his ancestral spirits in the Kashikodokoro, the fact of his 
succession to the great and time honoured heritage. His 

' Majesty tlun fervently prayed for tlic prosperity of liis reign."* 
The dales of the coronation were earlier reported to the 
Imperial Ancestors, at a ceremony held in the court sactiiary, 
as follows, '' Sacred music heralded the beginning of the 
ceremony and the Court ritualists made offering of food at the 
sanctuary. . . . . . The Emperor, attended by Lord 

Chamberlain, Prince Takatsukasa, and a few others, proceeded 
to the sanctuary, before wliich His Majesty read a scroll 
announcing the dates of the Coronation and the thanksgiving 

Festival The Imperial messengers, ordered to 

the Gi^t Shrine at Ise and the Imperial mausolea at several 
. places to -report the dates of the Coronation and the Thjanks* 
. giving Festival, were present in ceremonial costumes."' 

On August 28, 19 1 4, the Official Gazette published as 
Order Number 19 of the Department of Home Affairs a ritual 
to be used in announcing; the declaration of war against Ger- 
many before the deities of the shrines. The order contains 
the following prayer : — 

" Eq^ecially care for and bless the -soldiers who, in ac- 
cordance with the Great Command of the Emperor, are bravely 
and steadily pressing forward, and also care for and bless the 
people of the wliole land who arc uniting their hearts and 
exerting their strengtli for the world^ and for their country. 



1. Japan WeeJUy Mail, Nov. 13, 1915, p. 234. 

2. Japan Boangelisty March, 19E4, p. 126. For accounts of dmilar 
religious ceremonies see Japan Times otui Mai! (\^tt]sAY Ed ), May 10, 1919, pp. 
637 and 639; Mny 31, I9I9, p. 727; Jan. 18, 1919, p 85 ; Jipan IVeekly Mail, 
Oct. 13 and 21. 1005 ; Nov. 13, I915. Set; aI^>o arliclcs by K. Ibuka, *' The 
Coronation of thf Kmperur of Japan," Rciod of Christian IVork, Vol. XXXV 
(May, 191O/, pp. 275-^^ and by J. Ingram Bryan, '* The Crown Prince Comes of 

Age," Japan Magazine^ June, 1919, pi>- 5»-53- 

3. Tbis is tbe only instance of internationalism in tbe SluntS prayers Iha 
liAs come under ihe observation of the writer. - 
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Utterly and quickly subdue the enemy attacking on land and 
on sea ; drive him away and scatter him. Restore to peace 
and calm the tmubled waves of the eastern sea. Makes the 

glory of the Iiiiijerial Mouse to spread abroad far and wide, 
more and more, in the lands of the four directions under heaven ; 
make it to shine? with Increasing brightness. Protect and bless 
us with a guard by day and a guard by night"^ 

Govemment supervision of the form of the rites conducted 
at ^iie shrines Oft important official occasions is equally minute. 
Here again the abundance of data available tor examination in 
the national laws necessitates that our treatment be limited 
to the presentation of a single example. The order of senice 
translated below appears on tlie ^tute books as a pa it of 
Order Number Four of the Department of Home Af&irs, 
dated March 27, 1914. It is intended for use in liie Festival 
of Ftayer for the Year's Crops, the Harvest Festival and the 
Grand Local Festivals at all Government and National Shrines. 

" On the appointed day early in the morning the shnnc 
sanctuary is decorated. 

"At the appointed time the chief priest and others take 
seats in their designated places. 

*' The messenger who presents the offering (Ibr Hie state) 
comes forward. Prior to this the hand-water ceremony is 
observed. 

" The messenger who presents the offering goes to the 
place of purification. 

'* The purification ceremony is performed. First the offer- 
ing, then the messenger and then his attendants are purified. 

" The messenger who presents the ofiering takes his seat 
In a designated place. 

"The ceremonial chest (containing) the offering (of the 
state) is set in a convenient place. 

"The chief priest announces to the messenger tliat all 

preparations are completed. ^ 

X. Ka^, No. 624, Aug. 38, 1914. 
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" The chief priest oj>cns the doors and awaits near by. 
Music during tin's interval. 

" The ne^r and others present (ordinaiy) offerings. Music 
during this interval. 

*' The chief priest recites norito, 

** The messenger and his attendants take the ofiering (of 
the state) from the ceremonial chest and place it temporarily 

on a tabic. The table has been previously set in a con- 
\enient position. 

" The chief priest presents the offering (of tlie state). 

" The messenger recites norito, 

" The messenger presents tamagitski and worships.^ The 
attendstnts hand him the tamagusH, 

" The attendants of the messenger worship. 

" The chief priest ijrcscnts taina^ushi and worsliips. The 
shuten hand hini the tama^^ushi. 

The sub-chief priest or mgi.Sind otiiers worsliip. 

" The sub-chief priest or nfgi and others remove the offer- 
ing (of the state). 

** The negi and others remove the (ordinaiy) offerings. 

** The cluef priest closes the doors and resumes his original 
place. Music during this interval. 

" The chief [ji iest announces to the messenger that tlie 
ceremony is completed. 

" All retire,"* 

We may pass on to the summaty and' termination of the 
entire discussion. Our investigation leads to the conclusion 
that the official cult of the Shinto Shrines is the state religion 
of modern Japan. Shinto must be classified as genuine religion. 
Not only so, but it is also a religion to w Inch the government, 
actuated by pohtical motives, accords special protection and 

I. ^f^f /liiirei. Tlie !erm sinipiy inverts I he elements of (he expic>si()n 
for wotbhip, /ei/iat\ of the orclinar)- religious vocabulary of modern Japan. Iiiouye 
defines Maini as 'Mhe woiship of a divine being." Cy* g, v. 

3. Gmio Jinja Hdrtt Rwsany p. 272. 
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support There has been no disestablishment <^ Shinto in 
the modem period. From the time of the Restoratioii in 

1868 right down to the present, the general tendency of legisla- 
tion in rcli'^ious matters has been in the direction of cementing 
with increasing closeness the bonds which unite the Siiinto 
shrines to the inner life of the state itself. It is true that 
certain Siiint5 .sects, so-called, have been legally separated 
from the official cult and that the legal control of Shinto as a 
state religion has been set apart from that of other religions, 
but the net result of such manipulation has been to facilitate an 
unimpeded extension of official control over the shrines, and at 
. the same time to furnish tlie government with a legal smoke 
screen behind which it can escape the shock of opposition. 

Shinto priests. are officially defined as officers of the state 
with such matters as appointment, duties, 'privileges, mainte- 
nance and discipline adjusted by special legal enactments. 
The shrines are regarded as institutions of the state with 
affairs of management and finance fixed by national - law, 
and sup^>ort supplied either wlioliy or in part out of the 
revenues of the central or local governments. Rituals for use 
at the shrines are carefully determined by special statute. 
Government officials, in their capacities as representatives, of 
the state, participate in the ceremonies. The rituals fbr use in 
the great festivals of Government and National Shrines are 
built up around the fact of the presentation of offerings from 
tlie government. Public education makes |M"omincnt use of a 
program which attempts to build national morality on an appeaj 
to Shinto mythology and tradition, and good citizenship is 
identified with the acceptance of this ■m3^ology. The dogma 
of the sacredness of a divinely descended Emperor of unbroken 
lineage from the age of the gods is written into the national 
Constitution itself The same proposition occupies a central 
place in the ethical instruction of the public schools and in the 
shrine 1 ituals alike. In other words, Sliinto ancestralism center- * 
ing in tlie worship of Imperial' ancestors enters as a primary 
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element into the foundation of the Japanese state. Also, the 
observance of the national holidays is closely connected with 

• ceremonies conducted at Shinto Shrines. Teachers in govern- 
ment schools arc instriiclcd to conduct their pupils, on rcL^ularly 
specified occasions, to the shrines and tliere do obeisance 
before the deities. The visit is also made the opportunity for 
the impartation of moral instruction in the elements of Japanese 
patdotism. Thus the nation as a whole is called upon to 
support the ritual and dogma of Shint5. In these various 
matters Shinto occupies a unique status as the cult of the state. 

As a religion, it has places (jfworsliip, priestly functionaries 
and elaborate ceremonies that make use of purification, offerii^gs, 
oaths, charms, reports to the deities, prayet:sand worship. Under- 
lying the government rituals appears the assumption of the 
existence of a sacred spirit-world of deified ancestors " who 
guard and guide the destinies of the nation. Even thus the 
diflficulties would be considerably lessened if the deities to 
which the government directs pravcr and sacrifice could he 
consistently identified as authentic ancestors. The authoricies, 
however, have carried over into the official cult certain elements 
that have far more to do with primitive religion than they have 
with the vital interests of intelligent men in the modem world. ' 
The greatest of the " Imperial Ancestors " worslapped at the 
shrines are nothing other than mythological nature deities. 

In all this the Japanese government is palpably inconsis- 
tent. As the " Report of the Investigation of the Pre hlcm of 
Reverence " published in i^^20 by the Shin sect of Buddhism 
states the case, the government is constantly standirig in the 
presence of a self-contradiction. Tlie authorities have placed 
themselves in the anomalous position of maintaining a state 
religion in actual practice and at the same time attempiing to 
propagate a theoretical denial of the religious status of the 
pflFicial cult. Government officials. sj)eaking in their capa- 
city as representatives of the state, have repeatedly insisted 
tliat the official policy relating to tiie Shinto shrines is altogether 
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independent of. the poUcy that concerns itself with oeUgioo. 
or — ^to quote from the statement of the Chief of the Bureau of 

Shrines made in 191 8 — that ** from the standpoint of the 
organization of the state, the shrines are not regarded as insti- 
tutions of religion." At the same time the government 
publishes in the national laws themselves detailed lituals far 
use in government services conducted at these same shrines^ 
wherein prayers are made to the deities of the shrines, re- 
garded as superhuman spiritual powers. It is to be observed 
that the tto/ito do not attempt to furnish material merely for 
nourishing the commemorative attitude and stimuULing senti- 
ments of gratitude and loyalty. On the other hanti, the unseen 
powers of the shrines .are appealed to by the governojtaut itself 
for aid in such ail important matters as the safeguarding of the; 
food supply, the tranquilization and perpetualiw oftheisuttional 
life and the stabilization of the existing organisation df the state 
around the institution of the Imperial Throne. A govenouBieat 
w inch promulgates side by side statements which say, ** What- 
ever opinion may be held as to what slu)ulti be tlc^ne regarding 
the religious attitude toward the shrines, the government will 
maintain a neutral position on the ground that religious belief 
"should be free/' and " Our ancestors in Heaven watch Our 
acts, and we recognize Our responsibHity to them for the 
faithful discharge of Our high duties " ; and which, at tlie same 
time, instructs its priestly representatives in the exact w ords of 
prayer to be used in supplicating these same " ancestors in 
Heaven " — sucli a government is, to say the least, inconsistent. 
The dualism that is here involved cannot be resolved by any 
of the known methods of human thinking which satisfy ^ 
simple requirement of being according to ordinary honest logic. 
The official distinction between the cult of the shrines and 
religion as such is yiimei mujitsu — it possesses name but not 
reality. It is a legal fiction which is without sup|x>rt in objective 
scientific fact. 

It would be of no small interest to kaow the -extent 
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to wMdi indiiriulual offidab of the govenunent, actuated 

altogether by jx)litical motives, deliberately further the existing 
dualism, wliilc at the same time they find it impossible to i;^ive 
sincefe personal allegiance to the religious tenets wliich they 
tluis propagate for purposes of political control. The problem 
as stated in this ibrm Involves the investigation of individual 
motfves^a matter on which it is veiy difficult to secuie evidence* 
Mr. Y. Olcakura tells us that if we should question the modem 
Jaj>anese of ordinary education as to whether or not he be- 
lieves in ** God in the Christian sense, or Buddha as the creator, 
or in the Shinto deities or else in any other personal agency or 
agencies, as originatwig and presiding over the universe/' we 
would in nintyHune cases out of a hundred get a n^ative 
answer.^ Mr. Fukuzawa has been taken as a type of the 
educated Japanese man when he says, " I. lack a religious 
nature, and have never believed in any religion."' If such 
agnosticism could be established as characteristic of the ruling 
classes of Japan as a whole, then the entire modern Shinto 
'movement would take on the form of a grotesque piece of 
make-believe. Undoubtedly for many individuals especially 
amoDg the educated and governing dasses h is little more nor 
less than this. Possibilities of variation in the intensity of 
individual conxiction, however, and in the range of individual 
knowledge, even among governmciit officials, are vast. Ignor- 
ance, intentional double-dealing, out and out agnosticism, or 
deep personal religious Mth may all exist as possible individual 
factors. Yet> taking the cult as it actually stands, with its 
paraphernalia of shrines, priests, ceremon^s fixed by law and 
necessary underlying beliei&, it must be said, on the basis of 
the evidence that has already been passed in review, that 
modern Siiinto rei>resents a naive religious fidth in wluch 
ofticiaidom itself shares. 

1. Cf. Y. Okakun, 7Ae /afaiuse ^*W/(Lonon, 1905 V p. 93. 

2. Cf. CbmnberUin, Tk* htvenHm ^ a New Jte^gim (London, 1912, 87 
l«ee*). P 5- 
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For many among the ruling classes the content of the 
term " shares " certainly seems to amount to little more than 
a " makfr-believe '* participation which directs and exploits 
popular tendencies. Vet the important fact is that the govern- 
ment treats the cult of the shrines as pure rehVion and evidently 
builds on the possibility of finding in the life of the nation a 
field in wjiich a state ' religion will grow. Indeed, there is 
good reason for believing that the government in its efbrt to 
secure a steadying influence wherewith to -meet the stress and 
strain attendant ujx)n the abolition of feudalism and the adjust- 
ment to a new national unification, wliich has involved re- 
organization to the conditions — including the dangers — of a 
wider international association and competition, has simply 
fallen back on the inherent conservatism of the old folkways. 
Heie, as survivals out of the remote past» still exist feelings of 
racial uniqueness and even of racial sacredness, along with 
tendencies to classify the extraordinary members of society in 
the mana category and to assign their genealogical connectioi^s 
to a di\nne ancestry. This constitutes a fruitful field for the 
support of the official religion. 

(This means, of course, that the entire movement is domi- 
nated by a political motive. Government documents inform 
us in so many words that the Shinto shrines are being utilized 
in promoting the unification and administration of the country. 
Justification oi tlic ambiguous religious pt)licy of tlie authorities, 
if found anywhere, is to be found here on the ground of ]^x)litical 
necessity. The cult of the shrines concentrates attention on 
** home products '* ; it stimulates contentment with the existing 
order of things and confidence of superiority such as will with- 
stand the seductions of foreign intercourse ; it serves as a means 
of social discipline ; it meets ** dangerous thoughts " and thus 
does a kind of police duty for the state ; and, above all, it 
utilizes the religious and moral aspirations of the people in such 
a way as to secure support for important political institutions. 
From the standpoint of the authorides the interest of the 
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people are cpnfronted with the posstbilityr of the simultaneous 
existence of two irreconcilable fod, one in the political field and 
one in a religious field lying outside of the proper interests of good 
dtlzenship as conceived by the government oflficials. The 

authorities apparently fear the possibility of a \\ eakenini^ of 
nationalism throuj^h the existence of a strong religious interest 
in which the issues of nationalism are not sufficiently prominent. 
In the national cult the two foci of nationalism and religion are 
made to coincide in a supreme center of loyalty to the Imperial 
ancestors. Proof of this statement b to be found not simply in 
the ethical and religious teaching of the government but is also 
to be seen in the very gradation of the shrines tliemselves, 
which passes from the local shrines- to tutelar}'' deities of villa<^"es 
and districts through larger shrines of various grades upward 
to the Grand Imperial Shrine of Ise which, as the place of 
worship of the " Great Ancestor the Emperor *' is so exalted 
as to transcend the ordinary^ shrine clasdfication. The form of 
the religious organization reproduces that of the state. Ac- 
cordingly, the underl)ing political motive of modern Shinto 
must be said to consist in the furnishing of su[)[)ort to the 
Imperial Throne, wliich is tiic emotional and practical center of 
the state. The Restoration reinstated the iMnperor as the 
center of the political life of the nation. The cult of the shrines 
continues this work on the religious and morafside by glorify- 
ing the sentiment of loyalty to the Imperial Throne and giving 
to this sentiment a relii^ious sic^nificance. This involves the 
elevation to preeminence in Shinto of Emperor worship and 
the uiiificatioii of Shinto itself about this aspect of the cult. The 
government just now is especially concerned witli this phase of 
the development of Shinto, as is witnessed by the construction 
of the great shrine to Meiji Tenno in Tokyo and the extension 
of Emjx^ror worship to Korea. 

The Japanese go\ eminent is far from having solved all pro- 
blems eitfier {< >v itself or for its subjects by its method of handling 
tlie Siiiiito issue. A certain small number of intellectuals have 
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attempted to sublimate the existing difficulties by the utilization 
of a pantheistic philosophy which permits a facile transition 
from nature deities to true ancestral spirits and which even 
makes room for the worship of living Emperors. The inter- 
pretation is esoteric, however, and is not in the original philoso- 
sDpliy of Shinto. Moreover, the prominence of chauvinistic 
element?; in the solution makes it impossible. 

No more can confidence be placed in the solution offered 
by those representatives of the nationalistic-etliical school who 
take their stand on the &ct of a legal distinction between the 
control of the Shtntd shrines and of other religions and who 
assert that the idea of kami in Shinto is fundamentally different 
from the idea of deity found in ordinary religion. This form of 
interpretation presents a supci"ficial modus vivendi for those 
who for various reasons find it necessary to repudiate the state 
ctilt as a relii^ion but who at the same time wish to retain a 
social and political status as loyaL supporters of the state. The 
great fallacy in the attempted solution here is that it completely 
overlooks the all important ^ct that the government itself is 
religiously interested even to the extent of making prayer for 
tlie divine aid of the ilcitics of the shrines. 

The difticuldes of the Sliinto situation are most deeply felt 
by those who ^are conscious of obligations to that scientific- 
democratic spirit which is slowly growing In modem Japan. 
It is &ir to say that the number is steadily increasing of those 
who demand that Shinto adjust itself to the accepted conclusions 
of modem science and to the requirements of that individual 
moral freedom w hieh finds it impossible to accept that which 
cannot be logicalK- related to other tilings wliich are known 
to be true. It is not necessary to consult private opinion for 
evidence on this matter ; the government itself complains of 
the situation. An official statement points to the serious 
feet '* that whereas the children in the elementary schools are 
sincere in their feith to^i-ard the deities of the shrines, students 
ol liighcr schools manifest indiffcraice toward tlie "verities" 
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of the govcriiiiicnt cult. The statement ►es on l';c say, " The 
worshipping of ancestral shiiiies is st 1 cl isely associated with 
the national character of the limpire tliat the above tendency 
cannot, in the least, be ignored as anything but serious. It is 
the authorities' decision that some proper steps be taken for the 
correction of the above undesirable state of af&irs, assisted hy 
the Shinto priests."* Up to the present the government's 
method of correction has involved parochialism in moral educa- 
tion and inquisitorial methods in the control of thought. This 
lias meant tlie systematic suppression of individualism and no 
small amount of petty persecution. Some of the best minds m 
the nation have been forced into a silence that is full of " curses 
not loud but deep," or else have been driven completely over 
into the group of reactionaries. " Some find refuge in hypocrisy. 
The resultant moral situation is serious. In spite of the pro- 
testations of a superior Japanese patriotism that come from a 
certain group of ultra-nationalists, the fact yet remains that the 
press of the land constantly calls attention to tlic e.xistence of 
an esctraordinaiy degeneration in the morale oi public officials 
of the government. Con^rison is not infrequently made with 
the conditions of political corruption that existed in England in 
the eighteenth century. If Shinto as a national cult, as a 
religion of loyalty and patriotism, is successful, then certainly 
one of its fruits ought to be fidelity in the discliarge of public 
duties. It does not seem to have remotely occurred to the 
thinking of those who are responsible for tlie direction of tlie 
state religion that the possibility exists that the methods and 
materials which they utilize in fostering lo)'alty are slowly 
helping to undermine the foundations of the \'eiy thing tliat 
tliey are trying to establish. 

In all this varied indication of a new point of view^ in 
present day Japan there h an implied recognition of the fact 
that the whole structure of Sliinto tradition cannot possibly 

I. &atement of the Chief of the Buieaa of Shrines. See art. " Sludents Fail 
in Ancestor WoxfMp"Jiipm Ttmn and Mail ^Weekly Ed.), .May 28, 1921, p, 787. 
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Stand forever as a consistent whole. The question Is, what 
shall make up the sacred world of Shinto ? " The. divine 
origin of the Emperor, the unbroken line of his descent from 

the immortals, the guardianship that liis deified ancestors ex- 
tend to tlie realm and its people — these are the essential bases 
of Japanese patriotism."* So writes a modem Japanese inter- 
preter of his native institutions. The point is a most delicate 
one, yet, in wliat sense shall these sacred tilings be preserved 
in modem Japan 7 What shall be the basis of patriotism In a 
world that includes science, democracy, internationalism and 
modem industrialism? The answer must be given by the 
Japanese themselves. Certain it is that a movement toward 
readjustment and reinterpretation has already set in. The 
great organizing concept in Shinto liistoiy is the idea of 
sacredness. A kami object is, after all, a sacred object ; a 
kaftd person is a sacred person. The content of the sacred 
world may change ; indeed, as tiie naive Shinto world-view 
gives place to the scientific world-\de\v, it must change ; but 
lo}'alty to sacred things must be eternal. This matter of dis- 
covering a basis for loyalty to which modern intelligent men 
can render sincere allegiance is one of the most urgent problems 
awaiting the solution of the Japanese people. 

1. C/. Briuklcy, Captain F., (ed.), Japan^ Described atui Jllintrated by iht 
Jdpantu (f*Whtten by eminent Japanese authorities and scholars."), Vol. II, 

p. 213. 
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APPENDIX C* 



I — Statistics for Shinto Shrines. 
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